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A RIDE THROUGH YEDO. 


Many tourists have written pleasant accounts of their experiences in 
Yedo, the eastern capital of Japan, and the readers of books of travel 
are familiar with the general aspect of the city. From a Japanese 
point of view, however, nothing so far as I know has been written 
for the English public, to whom the history and legends of the place 
must be almost unknown. Let us suppose that we are about to take 
a ride through the town. The horses are waiting at the door, and 
our escort, long-sworded and lacquer-hatted, are already mounted on 
their sorry little ponies. Our guides shall be the books called the 
Yedo Mci-Sho Dzuyé, a pictorial guide to the famous places of Yedo, 
and the Yedo Hanjoki, or “ Record of the Prosperity of Yedo;” this 
latter a work full of wit, learning, and antiquarian research: the 
style will readily show where I am translating and where I am 
speaking in my own person. . 

The escort deserves a word of notice. It is composed of men of 
the Bettégumi, a corps which was raised by the Japanese Govern- 
ment for the special protection of foreigners, when the latter first 
came to Yedo; the men are of gentle blood, entitled to bear arms, 
and some of them are younger sons of good families. In former days 
their duty was as much that of spies as of guards, but since a more 
liberal Government has sprung up they have changed their manner 
towards us, and vie with one another in their obliging eagerness to 
please, while they will repay tenfold any little civility. This ] am 
sorry to say they seldom receive. 

It is no easy matter for them to clear a way for us through the 
crowd, for it is the Japanese new year, a brilliant day at the end of 
January, and all Yedo seems to be afoot giving and receiving 
congratulations. Carriages, indeed, at this Japanese Longchamps 
there are few, and those the refuse of Yokohama and Shanghai; 


coolies, naked with the exception of a loin-cloth, and a brilliant 
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exhibition of the tattooer’s art on their backs, chests, and brawny 
thighs, carry in litters those who are too rich or too lazy to walk, 
and mingle their painful cry with the warning shouts of our escort, 
the whistle of the blind shampooers, and the unintelligible calls of the 
hucksters. 

Here is an old gentleman in his dress of ceremony, with a servant at 
his back carrying a box which contains the new year’s gifts to be left 
at the different houses which he will visit. There a group of merry 
girls, clad in their brightest holiday clothes and smartest girdles, are 
playing battledore and shuttlecock, the penalty of missing a stroke 
being a slap with the hard wooden battledore, and each forfeit is hailed 
with shouts of glee and screams of mock fear; this is the special 
game of the day, for have not top-spinning, kite-flying, and other 
diversions their appointed seasons in Yedo, like cricket and football 
at Eton or Harrow? Farther on a couple of Manzai, mummers who 
go about in couples dressed in a sorry imitation of the Court costume, 
are playing their antics with fan and hand-drum from door to door, 
a custom derived from the time when the men of the Province of 
Mikawa came to Yedo on new year’s day to congratulate their fellow- 
countryman and chief, Prince Iyéyasu, on his elevation to the dignity 
of Shogun,’ and to wish him Man Zai, that is, ten thousand years of 
life ; so they still sing Man Zai! Man Zai! and, cuckoo-like, take their 
name from their song. Conspicuous in the crowd are the soldiers of 
the Mikado’s army, dressed in every conceivable variety of ill-fitting 
European garments, disfiguring into the semblance of apes men who 
really used to look well in their own national dress. There is a brown 
sunburnt fellow in a red jacket bought cheap from some English 
soldier at Yokohama, and a pair of singlet drawers which in his 
innocence he believes to be trousers, but which in Europe would be 
his passport to the nearest police office. A battered white hat covers 
his shock head of black hair, which falls like a mop over his eyes; 
and tv complete the comicality of his appearance, his Japanese sword 
and dirk are stuck in a shining leather belt. Was there ever such a 
sight ? And how proud he seems of his bits of foreign finery as he 
brings up his hand to salute us in order to attract our attention. 
On one side of the street a mendicant friar is mumbiing his monotonous 
prayers to the accompaniment of a tinkling bell, trying to weary out 
the patience of a shopman, who at last gives him a cash to move on 
next door; on the other side a beggar, his sores and deformities 
rendered more hideous, rather than covered, by a dirty bit of matting, 
—poor protection against the bleak wintry wind,—is hungrily eyeing 
the stall of an itinerant cook, and wondering whether he or his rival, 
the Pariah dog, will come in for a rejected morsel of sweet potatoe. 
Altogether it is a motley throng of beggars, lazars, pedlars, sweet- 
meat sellers, idlers, priests, nuns, soldiers, women and children, a 


(1) Or Tycoon. 
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mighty coming and going of men, all bent upon enjoying their holi- 
day as best they may. 

But not the people only are dressed out to do honour to the day. 
The city itself has been turned into a vast grove of firs and waving 
bamboos. As we on Christmas Eve deck our houses with holly and 
mistletoe and evergreens, so on the 28th or 29th day of the 12th 
month the Japanese begin decorating their houses to greet the new 
year. The proper decoration for each house is a fir tree on one side 
of the door and a bamboo on the other, between which is stretched a 
rope of straw, such as those which are hung up outside temples to 
keep out evil influences. To the centre of this rope is attached a sort 
of bouquet, made up of a boiled lobster, a piece of charcoal, a large 
orange, a dried persimmon, a frond of bracken, a leaf of the evergreen 
oak, and a piece of seaweed. Lach of these has its special significa- 
tion. The fir and bamboo are evergreen emblems of long life; the 
lobster, strong in spite of its crooked back, is a type of hale though 
bent old age; the undecaying charcoal represents imperishability ; 
the name of the orange, dai-dai, means by a pun “ from generation to 
generation,” and the fruit itself, which hangs longer to the tree than 
any other, is a token of longevity; the dried. persimmon, the sweet- 
ness of which is so lasting, is typital of the unchanged sweetness of 
conjugal love and fidelity ; the bracken is slow to fade; the oak leaf, 
which is supposed not to fall off until the young leaf has put forth an 
appearance, signifies that parents shall not die until their children 
have grown up to take their place; lastly, the seaweed, kompu or 
kopu, stands for the last two syllables of the word yorokobu, to be 
happy. All these various emblems are hung up to pray the Year 
God to protect the house and its inmates from evil during the ensuing 
twelve months; and just as we take down our evergreens on twelfth 
night, so do the Japanese on the 7th day of the new year take down 
and stow away their decorations, which on the 14th day are with all 
solemnity burnt as a sacrifice to Sai no Kami, the God of Roads and 
Protector of Travellers. 

The origin of this custom is lost in antiquity; it is alluded to in 
the collection of poems called “The Hundred Heads,” which was 
gathered together by the Emperor Horikawa at the end of the eleventh 
century, where, in the poem by one of the nobles of the Court called 
Akisuyé, is to be found the following passage :—‘‘ When the fir trees 
are placed at the doors we know that the night will break into the 
morning of the new year.” In town and in the country, by noble 
and peasant alike, the new year is welcomed in this way; only the 
Mikado and the old grandees of his Court, who have their own 
manners and customs in all things, form an exception to the rule. 

The city of Yedo, in the province of Musashi (which is as though 
one wrote “ Riverdoor,” in the province of “‘ Armsbury’’), stands, as its 
name implies, on the low bank of a broad shallow stream, the River 
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Sumida; the province derives its name from an old legend. At the 
beginning of the second century a.p., the Prince Yamatodaké no 
Mikoto went forth to subdue the barbarians (ancestors probably of the 
wild Ainos who are still to be found, an abject, harmless race of 
fishers and hunters in the northern island of Yezo, and who are 
supposed to be the aborigines of Japan), and having reached Mount 
Chichibu in this province, a hill which is supposed to resemble in 
shape an angry man-at-arms, he offered up prayers for the success of 
his expedition. Having accomplished his purpose, he went back to the 
hill, and, after returning thanks to the gods for his victory, buried 
his arms on a certain peak called Mount Iwakura, or the Rock Store- 
house; the name of the province of Musashi, or “ Armsbury,” 
remains as a monument of his valour and piety. 

In spite of its vast size, of which we shall speak presently, Yedo is 
a comparatively modern city. In the days of the Emperor Hanazono 
the Second, who reigned from 1429 to 1464 a.p., one Ota Mochisuké, 
a vassal of one of the ministers of the Ashikaga dynasty of Shoguns, 
shaved his head and became a Buddhist priest, changing his name to 
Dokwan; and having determined to leave the eastern capital, which 
in those times was Kamakura, he came and took up his abode by the 
sea-shore, tradition says on the very spot now occupied by the British 
Legation. Pleased with the site, he determined, for he was still 
more soldier than priest, to build a castle, of which he laid the 
foundation in the year 1456. His descendants held the place until 
the year 1524, when H6j6 Ujitsuna, Lord of the Castle of Odawara, 
attacked and took the citadel, which remained one of the strongholds 
of the H6j6 family for four generations, until in the year 1590 the 
representative of the house, having refused to go to Court at Kidto 
and do homage to the Emperor, incurred the wrath of the famous 
general and statesman Toyotomi Hidéyoshi, better known to Euro- 
peans as Taiko Sama, who, marching eastward with an overwhelming 
force, destroyed him and his house. Foremost among the nobles who 
accompanied Hidéyoshi upon this occasion was Prince Tokugawa 
Iyéyasu, the founder of the last dynasty of Shoguns, and him 
Hidéyoshi, anxious possibly to remove so powerful a lord as far as 
possible from the Court, rewarded with the patrimony of the house of 
H6j6, which consisted of the eight eastern provinces known as the 
Kwanté. Iyéyasu was at first minded to establish his castle, as the 
lords of H6jé had done, at Odawara, a poor position commanded by 
the high hills of the Hakoné range, and possessing none of the 
maritime advantages of the bay of Yedo; but Hidéyoshi wisely bade 
him choose Yedo as his chief town, and accordingly, on the 1st day 
of the 8th month of the same year, he took possession of the castle, 
which at that time consisted only of that which is now known as the 
Nishi no Maru, and still stands, while the more beautiful Hon Maru, 
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which was added by Iyéyasu, was burnt down to the ground in the 
year 1859. For two hundred and seventy-eight years the Shoguns 
of the Tokugawa family held the castle in royal pomp and state, but 
on the 26th of November, 1868, when the revolution, which dealt the 
death-blow to the Shogun’s power, was well-nigh at an end, the 
Mikado entered Yedo and took up his abode in the castle, and from 
that time forth the city has been officially known as Té Kei, the 
Eastern Capital, a revival of an old name. 

But we have now reached an open space at one end of which 
stands the Temple Z6jéji, one of the burial-grounds of the Shoguns, 
the gates of which were for years closed to foreigners, but are now 
open to all who care to go in; and of the many fair scenes of Yedo, 
none is better worth visiting than this; indeed, if you wish to see the 
most beautiful spots of any Oriental city, ask for the cemeteries—the 
homes of the dead are ever the loveliest places. Standing in a park 
of glorious firs and pines beautifully kept, which contains quite a 
little town of neat clean-looking houses, together with thirty-four 
temples for the use of the priests and attendants of the shrines, the 
main temple, with its huge red pillars supporting a heavy Chinese roof 
of grey tiles, is approached through a colossal open hall which leads into 
a stone courtyard. At one end of this courtyard is a broad flight of 
steps, the three or four lower ones of stone, and the upper ones of red 
wood. At these the visitor is warned by a notice to take off his boots, 
a request which Englishmen, with characteristic disregard of the feel- 
ings of others, usually neglect to comply with. The main hall of the 
temple is of large proportions, and the high altar is decorated with 
fine bronze candelabra, incense burners, and other ornaments, and on 
two days of the year a very curious collection of pictures represent- 
ing the five hundred gods, whose images are known to all persons 
who have visited Canton, is hung along the walls. The big bell out- 
side the main hall is rather remarkable on account of the great 
beauty of th. ueep bass waves of sound which it rolls through the 
city than on account of its size, which is as nothing when com- 
pared with that of the big bells of Moscow and Peking; still it is not 
to be despised even in that respect, for it is ten feet high and five 
feet eight inches in diameter, while its metal is a foot thick: it was 
hung up in the year 1673. But the chief objects of interest in 
these beautiful grounds are the chapels attached to the tombs of the 
Shoguns. 


It is said that as Prince Iyéyasu was riding into Yedo to take 


which then stood at Hibiya, near the castle, went forth and waited 
before the gate to do homage to the Prince. Iyéyasu, seeing that 
the Abbot was no ordinary man, stopped and asked his name, and 
“entered the temple to rest himself. The smooth-spoken monk soon 
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found such favour with Iyéyasu, that he chose Zdjdji to be his 
family temple; and, seeing that its grounds were narrow and incon- 
veniently near the castle, he caused it to be removed to its present 
site. In the year 1610 the temple was raised, by the intercession 
of Iyéyasu, to the dignity of the Imperial Temples, which, until the 
last revolution, were presided over by princes of the blood; and to 
the Abbot was granted the right, on going to the castle, of sitting 
in his litter as far as the entrance hall, instead of dismounting at 
the usual place and proceeding on foot through several gates and 
courtyards. Nor were the privileges of the temple confined to barren 
honours, for it was endowed with lands of the value of five thousand 
kokus of rice yearly. 

When Iyéyasu died, the shrine called Antoku In was erected in 
his honour to the south of the main temple. Here, on the 17th day 
of the 4th month, the anniversary of his death, ceremonies are 
held in honour of his spirit, deified as Gongen Sama, and the place 
is thrown open to all who may wish to come and pray. But Iyéyasu 
is not buried here; his remains lie in a gorgeous shrine among the 
mountains some eighty miles north of Yedo, at Nikké, a place so 
beautiful that the Japanese have a rhyming proverb which says, that 
he who has not seen Nikk6é should never pronounce the word Kekko 
(charming, delicious, grand, beautiful). 

Hidétada, the son and successor of Iyéyasu, together with Iyénobu, 
Iyétsugu, Iyéshigé, Iyéyeshi, and Iyémochi, the sixth, seventh, 
ninth, twelfth, and fourteenth Shoguns of the Tokugawa dynasty, 
are buried in three shrines attached to the temple; the remainder, 
with the exception of Iyémitsu, the third Shogun, who lies with his 
grandfather at Nikkd, are buried at Uyéno, which we shall visit 
later. The shrines are of exceeding beauty, lying on one side of a 
splendid avenue of Scotch firs, which border a broad, well-kept 
gravel walk. Passing through a small gateway of rare design, we 
come into a large stone courty vard, lined with a long array of colossal 
stone lanterns, the gift of the vassals of the departed Prince. A 
second gateway, supported by gilt pillars carved all round with 
figures of dragons, leads into another court, in which are a bell tower, 
a great cistern cut out of a single block of stone like a sarcophagus, 
and a smaller number of lanterns of bronze; these are given by the 
Go San Ké, the three princely families in which the succession to the 
office of Shogun was vested. Inside this is a third court, partly 
covered like a cloister, the approach to which is a doorway of even 
greater beauty and richness than the last; the ceiling is gilt, and 
painted with arabesques and with heavenly angels playing on 
musical instruments, and the panels of the walls are sculptured in 
high relief with admirable representations of birds and flowers, life- 
size, life-like, all being coloured to imitate nature. Inside this 
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enclosure stands a shrine, before the closed door of which a priest on 
one side, and a retainer of the house of Tokugawa on the other, sit 
mounting guard, mute and immovable as though they themselves 
were part of the carved ornaments. Passing on one side of the 
shrine, we come to another court, plainer than the last, and at the 
back of the little temple inside it is a flight of stone steps, at the top 
of which, protected by a bronze door, stands a simple monumental 
urn of bronze on a stone pedestal. Under this is the grave itself; 
and it has always struck me that there is no small amount of poetical 
feeling in this simple ending to so much magnificence; the sermon 
may have been preached by design, or it may have been by accident, 
but the lesson is there. 

There is little difference between the three shrines, all of which 
are decorated in the same manner. It is very difficult to do justice 
to their beauty in words. Writing many thousand miles away from 
them, I have the memory before me of a place green in winter, 
pleasant and cool in the hottest summer ; of peaceful cloisters, of the 
fragrance of incense, of the subdued chant of richly-robed priests, 
and the music of bells; of exquisite designs, harmonious colouring, 
rich gilding: the hum of the vast city outside is unheard here: 
Tyéyasu himself, in the mountains of Nikké, has no quieter resting- 
place than his descendants in the heart of the city over which they 
ruled. 

Besides the graves of the Shoguns, Zéjéji contains other lesser 
shrines, in which are buried the wives of the second, sixth, and 
eleventh Shoguns, and the father of Iyénobu, the sixth Shogun, who 
succeeded to the office by adoption. There is also a holy place called 
the Satsuma Temple, which has a special interest; in it is a tablet 
in honour of Tadayoshi, the fifth son of Iyéyasu, whose title was 
Matsudaira Satsuma no Kami, and who died young. At his death, 
five of his retainers, with one Ogasawara Kemmotsu at their head, 
disembowelled themselves, that they might follow their young master 
into the next world. They were buried in this place; and I believe 
that this is the last instance on record of the ancient Japanese custom 
of Junshi, that is to say, “dying with the master.” 

There are, during the year, several great festivals, which are 
specially celebrated at Z6jdji; the chief of these are the Kaisanki, or 
founder’s day, which is on the 18th day of the 7th month; the 
25th day of the 1st month, the anniversary of the death of the monk 
Hénen, the founder of the Jédo sect of Buddhism (that to which the 
temple belongs) ; the anniversary of the death of Buddha, on the 
15th of the 2nd month; the birthday of Buddha, on the 8th day of 
the 4th month; and from the 6th to the 15th of the 10th month. 

We might linger for hours in the gardens and pleasaunce of 
Z6joji; but the distances in Yedo are great, and it is time to be off. 


. 
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Close to the burial-ground of the Shoguns is the shrine of Shimmei, 
a place of no small sanctity in the Shin T6, or indigenous religion of 
the country; it is in honour of the gods who created the world, and 
is thronged, from morning till night, with votaries whom the satirical 
author of the Yedo Hanjoki sketches as follows :— 


‘‘ Watch the worshippers at the Holy Place praying. Here comes a young 
girl; she throws twelve cash into the money-box ; she closes her eyes and joins 
her hands in prayer as she mutters—‘ Four of.these cash are an offering that 
my parents may be spared in health and prosperity for a hundred years; other 
four are that their business may increase and thrive, so that I may soon obtain 
the gold hair-pin and comb, and the girdle of Chinese satin that I have been 
longing for this many a day ; with these last four I pray for the welfare of my 
favourite actor.’ 

‘* Next follows a young man, who feels in his purse for a handful of cash and 
prays—‘ Last year I fell in love with a fair damsel; she has been frail, but her 
love for me knows no bounds. I have seen the truth of her heart, that it is 
guileless. Yet my parents, who know not her sincerity, my brothers, my rela- 
tions and friends, all say that Iam fooled by her. Every day they buzz their 
warnings in my ears like gnats or horseflies. Grant that I may be relieved from 
this plague. My worship of my love is such that were I to stand up now I 
should see her jewel-like beauty before me; standing or sitting she is eyer 
present to my mind; every man and every thing that I sce reflects her beauty ; 
even the gods to whom I turn my face in prayer are but the image of my love ; 
I will be ever constant to her, and my only prayer is that we may be united as 
husband and wife.’ 

‘*A merchant advances reverently and says—‘I am about to pray for that 
which is impossible except by the divine fayour of Shimmei. I have lately 
bought a thousand bales of rice; I pray that the price of rice may suddenly go 
up in the market. May the prizes in the lottery all fall to my hand; may I be 
able to buy land that shall bring me in a thousand riyos a year. Then will I 
purchase many concubines for my pleasure, and feast myself daily ; my break- 
fast shall come from the Yaozen, and my supper from the Yebisu-an.! In 
summer I will wear fine grass cloth from the province of Satsuma, and in winter 
a warm coat of Taffachelass. In all things I will take mine ease until I die, 
which I hope may be long hence.’ 

‘*See an old warrior bows his head to the ground as he prays—‘ From my 
youth up, verily I have been a soldier and a horseman. The books written on 
the art of war have been on my right hand and on my left, and I have studied 
deeply. My pupils have been more than three thousand men, and of these up- 
wards of seventy have themselves risen to be teachers. Well versed in fortifi- 
cations and in strategy, I used to hate myself for having been born in time of 
peace, and grieved that I must die on the mats like a peasant or a merchant. 
But now I am grown old, and I see my former errors, and I pray for peace and 
tranquillity under heaven and on the four seas, that my children and grand- 
children after me may be happy and prosper.’ 

‘* Here is a young fellow clad in thin threadbare garments who prays kneel- 
ing—‘ The luck has been against me these days; not a turn of fortune comes 
to me at play. My furniture, my clothes, have all gone to the pawnbroker’s 
shop. I have sold my house, and even my wife, and yet my debts increase 
upon me. I implore the gracious interposition of the gods that I may have a 
run of luck, if only for ten days. Hear my prayer! hear my prayer!’ ” 


In Japan, religion and amusement, tea and prayers, always go 
together; and the open spaces near the chief shrines are usually 


(1) Two famous restaurants in Yedo. 
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taken up by toy-shops, cook and tea houses, and other places of 
diversion. Outside the shrine of Shimmei is a small square, crossed. 
and recrossed by lines of stalls, the waitresses at which are loud in 
their invitations to the pilgrim: ‘Condescend to come in! Be so 
good as to drink a cup of tea! Pray rest yourself a moment!” 
Often the passer-by is besieged by two or more of these paint- 
besmeared damsels, touts of rival establishments, and not a little 
good-humoured chaff and counter chaff is the result. Here, too, are 
tiny shooting galleries for miniature bows and arrows and blow- 
pipes, the presiding ministresses at which show far greater skill in 
hitting the targets than the customers who never fail them; for the 
Japanese are a laughter and amusement-loving people, and grown- 
up men will idle away an afternoon quite sat‘sfied with what English 
children even would put down as very poor fun. Hard-by is a street 
taken up with cheap shops of all kinds; books, pictures, porcelain, 
swords and dirks, children’s toys, pens and ink ; European rubbish of 
every Brummagem variety, cheap curiosities, foreign boots, swords, 
and cloth caps (the latter in great demand, especially if the gaudy gilt 
and blue letters in which the manufacturer sets forth his name and 
address have been utilised to make a sort of gold band), cheap glass 
ornaments, lanterns, fans, tobacco pouches and pipes—everything, 
in short, that a Japanese can be reasonably expected to call for, may 
be obtained in this bazaar, and to watch the groups and scenes in 
them is a never-ending amusement. 

Travellers are usually astonished to find that, with the exception 
of the houses of a few silk sellers, which are on a very large scale, 
there are no fine shops in Yedo; but the reason is obvious. The 
rich and great men, being still under the influence of the feudal 
system, never go out to buy; if they wish to purchase anything, it 
is brought to them by their own particular merchant-agent, who 
produces the required article either from his own storehouse, or from 
that of a friend; thus the shops are only for the poorer classes, and 
contain only cheap wares. If you wish to collect porcelain or 
lacquer, or other curiosities of good quality, you must send out an 
order through your servant, or else be content to make your bargains 
at Yokohama, where, indeed, most of the things usually sought for 
by foreigners are more easily obtained. 

Leaving the bazaar street, and turning down a narrow by-lane, 
we come upon an open space of great size, along one side of which is 
a riding-school for the million, a kind of sunken dry moat, within 
the limits of which the young,men of Yedo may have a ride for a 
penny upon ricketty screws of the Rosinante type. Often the poor 
starvelings cannot be persuaded to stir, save by the efforts of two 
men cudgelling from behind, besides the desperate kicks of the rider ; 
and, having once got to the farther end, they absolutely refuse to go 
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back. To my thinking, the Japanese pony is the worst horse in the 
world, and the Japanese are the worst riders; and probably the 
worst specimens of both may be seen in perfection here. The 
country itself, being cultivated with paddy wherever it is not moun- 
tainous, is utterly unsuited to riding, and there are very few 
places where cavalry could move. The natives only ride along the 
high roads, and the best of their steeds are but small pack-horses, 
groomed into something like respectability; they are leggy, ill- 
shaped, and vicious; much given to kicking, biting, shying, rearing, 
and bolting. Curiously enough, except on the breeding-grounds, 
the horses and mares are carefully kept apart. On the high road 
from Kioto to Yedo a mare is never seen ; whereas, on another road 
in the interior a horse is equally rare. Possibly, as the horses are 
all entire, this is a measure of precaution for travellers. 

Now for a fine panoramic view over the city and bay from Mount 
Atago. We dismount and leave our horses in charge of the grooms. 
These Japanese horse-boys are a useful institution; a good one will 
always keep up with his master’s steed, and some of them are wonder- 
ful runners. My groom, when he was courting his wife who lived at 
Yokohama, would often run down from Yedo to see her after he had 
made his horse’s bed in the evening, and be back to do his work 
again at six in the morning, having travelled a distance of at least 
forty miles in the interval, and this perhaps after a long tramp with 
me during the day. <A giddy flight of steps called the Otoko-Zaka, 
or Men’s Steps, leads up the hill, which, however, may be mounted 
by an easier and winding flight called the Onna-Zaka, or Women’s 
Steps, and when we reach the top, somewhat short of wind if we are 
out of training, a grand sight bursts upon us. At our feet is the 
graceful curve of the bay, studded with the now dismantled forts 
upon which the Shogun’s Government spent millions in the vain hope 
of terrifying the western barbarian from approaching the Land of the 
Gods, and with ships of war and steamers of foreign build, but bear- 
ing the Japanese flag, side by side with heavy native junks and swift 
fisher craft. Built right down to the water’s edge, the vast expanse 
of the city is an unfailing source of wonder to the stranger. As far 
as the eye can reach, except on one side, where the view is bounded 
by the castle, the countless dwellings of men stretch away into space 
in monotonous straight lines of grey roofs, only broken here and there 
by the heavy eaves of some temple, and by the high black wooden 
watch-towers which are used during the fires which from time to 
time consume a square mile or so of the town. These fires, and 
the frequent earthquakes, account for the fact that in the whole of 
Yedo, giant city as it is, there are scarcely a score of large or ancient 
buildings to be seen. So far as architecture is concerned it is the 
most featureless place in the world; its charm lies in its gardens and 
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trees, for in the heart of the city are to be found here and there spots 
which seem to have been transported by an enchanter’s wand from 
some fair country scene, where the dark firs and pines are relieved by 
the bright green of the bamboo, and camellias and laurels are mixed 
with the tree fern, the sago palm, and the fruitless plantain. Some 
writers have asserted that the population of Yedo amounts to three 
millions, but I cannot believe that at the outside it can be set down 
at more than half that number. The houses are small and insignifi- 
cant, and only the shops as a rule have an upper story ; besides this, 
the great spaces taken up by the Yashiki (which for want of a better 
word we must translate ‘‘ palaces”) of the nobles, most of which 
contain large drill grounds, must be taken into consideration; and 
these, again, during the absence of the lord are uninhabited save by 
a few men who remain in charge. It isdangerous to guess at figures, 
and I do not know that any accurate census has ever been taken; no 
Japanese whom I have questioned upon the subject has been able to 
do more than put his head on one side and look perplexed, saying, 
‘there must be a great number of people.” 

Two years ago there used to be a curious group of stone idols on 
Mount Atago, which has now been removed, why, I know not. There 
still stands a temple, founded in the year 1603 a.p., in honour of the 
Buddhist god, Shogun Jizé, who is held in great reverence as the 
protector of the city against fires, which, however, did not prevent 
his own chief gate from being burnt down some twenty or thirty 
years ago.’ Once a year a curious ceremony takes place here, which 
may find a parallel in some of our old college mummeries at home. 
The master of the tea-house called Atago Ya, having donned his full 
ceremonial dress, and wearing a helmet decorated with the emblems 
of the new year, with a sword and a pestle for pounding rice stuck in 
his girdle, and carrying a huge ladle in his hand as a staff, solemnly 
descends the Men’s Steps with two attendants, and enters the 
temple at the foot of the hill, in the main hall of which are assembled 
the priests of the temple itself, and of its branch shrines, whom he 
addresses as follows, striking a board for cutting up fish with his 
ladle thrice :— 

“I who have come here this day am a messenger from the god 
Bishamon (an Indian divinity). Do you, Sir Chief Priest, and all 
you who surround him, priests and novices, down to the clerk of the 
kitchen, eat your fill, those who are here for the first time eating 
nine bowls of rice, and the elders seven bowls. Feast and make 
merry ; but if you refuse to eat, then here stand I armed with this 
stout ladle, which shall soon persuade you. What is your answer ?” 


(1) In certain travellers’ books it is stated that Mount Atago is so named after a cer- 
tain god Atago. The godis sometimes called Atago Sama, or our lord of Atago, just as 
Frenchmen talk of Notre Dame de Lorette; but there never was a god Atago any more 
than there ever was a saint or virgin called Lorette. 
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Then the Chief Priest answers—‘ Verily we will eat according to 
happy custom.” Upon this the ambassador of Bishamon and his 
pages return whence they came, and their reverences have a great 
jollification. 

Mount Atago would not be in Japan if it were without its tea 
stalls, the young ladies of which bring us tea, lights for the cigars, 
and an insipid drink consisting of hot water flavoured with a pickled 
cherry flower, the merits of which I could never get a new-comer to 
appreciate, although custom at last made me rather like it. Having 
refreshed we will go down the hill again, avoiding the Men’s Steps, 
unless your nerves are strong enough to face the steep descent, con- 
cerning which tales are told of hot-headed Japanese youths who have 
ridden up on horseback for brag’s sake; but, credat Judeus. I prefer 
the Women’s Steps, at any rate for going down. And so to horse 
once more. 

A few minutes’ ride brings us to the outer moat of the citadel. 
We pass through a causeway with a handsome double portal built 
round inside so as to form a courtyard, in which a few nondescript look- 
ing soldiers, half Japanese, half European in dress, are loitering about 
outside a shed half hidden by a curtain hung in festoons, and bearing 
the heraldic device of the noble entrusted with the charge of the gate, 
behind which are squatting more nondescripts on duty (which does 
not interfere with pipe-smoking and tea-drinking), and we find our- 
selves in the so-called official quarter, among the yashiki, or residences 
of the Daimios.' Before the revolution the chief Daimios all had 
several yashiki in Yedo. The Prince of Satsuma, to wit, had no fewer 
than nine; some of these were used as barracks for their men, and 
others as pleasaunces or hawking grounds ; now no Daimio is allowed 
more than three, only one of which, the chief residence, may be within 
the precincts of the citadel. 

The compulsory residence of the nobles in Yedo was brought about 
by the power of Iyémitsu, the third and ablest of the Shoguns of the 
Tokugawa family, who in the year 1635 enacted that the Daimios 
should spend alternate years in Yedo and in their own provinces, and 
it was settled that they should relieve one another in their attendance 
at the Shogun’s Court during the fourth month of every year. In 
the year 1642 a further measure was passed by which is was ordered 
that, with a view to avoid confusion, the Fudai, or vassal Daimios of 
the Shogun, should relieve one another during the sixth month, and 
that those Fudai whose estates were in Kwanto, the eight provinces 

(1) It is an anachronism to use this word now. The titles of Daimio, or territorial 
noble, and Kugé, noble of the Mikado’s court, are abolished, and both classes are united 
under the title of Kazoku, “persons of honour.” 'The term Daimio, or great name, was 


taken from the last two words of a passage in one of the classical books in which it is 


written, “‘the patriotic man is a great name,” the inference being that true nobility 
consists in patriotism. 
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round Yedo, should spend six months at their lord’s capital and six 
months in the country; hence these latter were called ‘‘ Six months’ 
Daimios.” The position of the Shogun towards the Daimios was 
further strengthened by the fourth of the line, Iyétsuna, who in the 
year 1659 forbade the nobles to remove their wives from Yedo to 
their provinces and estates, and ordered that they should marry only 
within the city. This ordinance of course affected only the principal 
wife, but it gave the Shogun a strong guarantee for the loyalty of 
the princes, who bore the galling yoke for more than two hundred 
years, more or less patiently ; when at last they shook it off, it wasa 
sign that the days of my Lord the Shogun were numbered. 

The massive tile-roofed gates, generally painted red and sur- 
mounted with the armorial bearings of the owners, and fitted with 
heavy hinges and ornaments of dark metal, are the only outward 
signs of grandeur which a yashiki possesses ; the long buildings on 
either side of the gate are barracks for retainers, and inside there is 
a court covered with large kidney stones leading to the porch, which 
is the grand entrance of the residence itself. The simplicity of the 
interior is most striking: there is no furniture in the spacious 
chambers ; the clean white rush mats an inch or more thick serve as 
chairs and dinner-table by day, while at night the bedding is laid upon 
them; a single handsome bronze flower jar, tastefully filled with 
five or six flowers, or a single stem of some rare shrub, and a gold 
lacquer sword rack, are the ornaments of the Zokonoma, a narrow 
raised dais at one end of the room, where a picture by an ancient 
Chinese artist is hung; only in the beauty of the woodwork and of 
the mats is there any difference between the dwellings of high and 
low. Within the last few months, however, it has become the 
fashion among men of rank of the modern school to have at least one 
room furnished in the European style, and carpets stretched over the 
mats are much in vogue; but the purely Japanese house is fully 
furnished when the carpenters have left it. One of the chief nobles, 
being a dilettante, has recently built himself a house after the Chinese 
model, which could scarcely be matched in Peking, and has filled it 
with masterpieces of art in jade, porcelain, bronze, and enamel, from 
the Flowery Land. This house and its contents are the envy of all 
beholders, for the works of the Chinese ateliers are prized above all 
others by the Japanese, who, while affecting to despise their more 
sluggish neighbours of the great continent, cannot withhold an in- 
voluntary tribute of admiration from a people to whom they owe the 
teaching of Confucius and of Buddha, the arts of writing, of weaving 
silk, of music, of dancing, of cultivating tea, and many other good 
gifts too numerous to be told. 

In the olden days—barely three years ago in time, but as many 





centuries in point of advancement—it was a curious sight to see 
“. 
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the broad streets and the outside of the castle thronged with retainers 
and men-at-arms, and all the people crouching down as some petty 
Daimio passed on his way to his duties at the castle, with a long pro- 
cession of spear-bearers, and attendants bearing his ensigns and 
‘badges, ready to punish with instant death any insolent fellow who 
might presume to cross their line of march, and scowling fiercely at 
us western barbarians, intruders, sorcerers, devils. Now these things 
are changed. Men of rank so high that before them these same 
haughty nobles prostrate themselves, and hardly venture to open 
their mouths, receive the foreigner as an equal, and visit him as a 
friend; while many of those who were once so proud and mighty, 
have fallen to such low estate that they have been forced to sell their 
goods and chattels, and turn their hands to any trade by which they 
may earn a living.’ Socially, the people have been great gainers by 
the revolution : the cry of “ Shita ni iro! shitu ni iro!” “ Down! 
down!” which used to herald the coming of a great man, is no 
longer heard save in remote country districts; and the meanest 
beggar or pariah may hold his head high before the proudest noble 
in the land. The servile obeisances of the feudal system are a thing 
of the past; having cast off the manners of slaves, the people will 
take to themselves the hearts of men, and before many years are gone 
by they will claim a voice in the affairs of the country, which hitherto 
has been ruled exclusively by the military class. Japan is a country 
with a future; but before any great end can be reached, the swash- 
buckler must lay aside his swords and his idleness, and lend a hand 
in bringing forward the undeveloped resources of the land; at pre- 
sent the amount of labour is barely sufficient to produce the yearly 
crop of rice, which of late seasons has of necessity been supplemented 
from abroad. An idle, worthless, drunken, and dissipated class, 
living by the sword and by the sweat of other men’s brows, must 
inevitably fall before the tendencies of the revolution. The nobles 
shorn of their lands by their own act, with incomes suited to their 
rank, but inadequate to keep up the state of independent princes, 
will no longer be able to maintain around them hosts of idle parasites 
who will be driven to work that they may live. 

Standing in the midst of the yashiki of the nobles, like a prince 
among his vassals, the castle crowns the official quarter, a splendid 
monument of feudality. In the centre, the stronghold of the lord, 
surrounded by his nobles and warriors; gathering around them, 
again, for protection or gain, the burghers and citizens. The broad 

(1) Opposite one of the suburban palaces of the Prince of Higo was a tea-house, kept 
by a Hatamoto, or member of the lesser nobility created by the Shogun, and his own 
daughters served as waitresses. I use the past tense because he has now changed his 


abode, but only to open a larger establishment in a more fashionable quarter. Others of 


his compeers have, if report speaks true, taken to still more degrading means of gaining 
their daily rice. 
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moats, with their beautiful sloping banks of smooth green turf, the 
walls overtopped by pines and firs, the grand portals of hewn stone, 
fitted, not cemented, have been described by many travellers; fewer 
have had the privilege of seeing the inside of the castle which, 
although, as I said before, its more magnificent half has been destroyed 
by fire, is yet a noble pile. The apartments occupied by the Mikado 
himself are as plain as those of his courtiers; the fittings are of 
white wood, the bolts hidden by bronze chrysanthemums, the badge 
of the sovereign ; the screens and slides are of a simple white and 
gold paper; the floor is covered with soft white mats; adjoining the 
bedroom is a spacious bath-room. Immediately outside the imperial 
chamber is a sacred shrine, containing facsimiles of the heaven- 
descended regalia—the mirror, the seal, and the sword ; the originals 
are kept in their holy place at Isé, where they were depo- 
sited by the Emperor Suijin' some two thousand and sixty years 
ago. The models of these most sacred emblems are never parted 
from the Emperor ; wherever he travels they are borne before him in 
litters; wherever he rests a shrine is prepared specially for their 
reception. Within the precincts of the castle is a beautifully 
wooded park, partly laid out with gardens and shrubberies, ponds, a 
waterfall, and dainty little tea-houses, and partly left wild and 
forest-like. In one spot is a road between an avenue of trees, to 
imitate the great high road, by the side of which is a miniature 
farm, with an exact model of the houses occupied by the peasants, 
that the Emperor may see how his people live, and how the rice is 
produced ; in another, is a large drill-ground for troops. In this 
park the Mikado daily rides and takes his pleasure ; as yet his life is 
very secluded, but he goes from time to time to the gardens of the 
palace by the sea-shore, which was set aside on his visit for the 
Duke of Edinburgh. He reviews his troops and his ships of war ; 
and little by little he is breaking through the holy imprisonment 
in which his ancestors lived and died. Unlike the Emperor of 
China, he is surrounded by men of advanced and liberal views, who 
encourage him in his desire to learn to become a ruler. He is said 
to be industrious and eager to improve himself; that he has the grace 
and dignity which beseem a monarch, was shown by his reception of 
the Duke of Edinburgh. 

Riding round the moats, we come upon a panorama of another 
part of the city, which the castle hid from us when we stood upon 
Mount Atago. Seeing these two marvellous views on the same day, 
the travellers will be able to form a good conception of the size of 
Yedo. You may strain your eyes in vain seeking for the point 
where the houses end. 


(1) The sacred sword was afterwards, in the year 98 a.D., deposited at the shrine of 
Atsuta, in Owari. 
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It is well worth while to make a complete circuit of the moats, 
and there is many a tale to be told about the yashiki and their 
inmates; but we must soon turn off to the left to visit Uyéno, the 
second of the burial-grounds of the Shoguns. The Temple T6-yei- 
zan, which stood in the grounds of Uyéno, was built by Iyémitsu, 
the third of the Shoguns of the house of Tokugawa, in the year 
1625, in honour of Yakushi Niurai, the Buddhist Asculapius. It 
faces the Ki-mon, or Devil’s Gate, of the castle, and was erected 
upon the model of the temple of Hi-yei-zan, one of the most famous 
of the holy places of Kidto. Having founded the temple, the next 
care of Iyémitsu was to pray that Morizumi, the second son of the 
retired emperor, should come and reside there; and from that time 
until 1868, the temple was always presided over by a Miya, or 
member of the Mikado’s family, who was specially charged with the 
care of the tomb of Iyéyasu at Nikko, and whose position was that 
of an ecclesiastical chief or primate over the east of Japan. 

The temples in Yedo are not to be compared in point of beauty 
with those in and about Peking ; what is marble there is wood here. 
Still, they are very handsome, and in the days of its magnificence 
the Temple of Uyéno was one of the finest. Alas! the main temple, 
the hall in honour of the sect to which it belongs, the hall of services, 
the bell tower, the entrance hall, and the residence of the prince of 
the blood, were all burnt down in the battle of Uyéno, in the summer 
of 1868, when the Shogun’s men made their last stand in Yedo 
against the troops of the Mikado. The fate of the day was decided 
by two field-pieces, which the latter contrived to mount on the roof 
of a neighbouring tea-house; and the Shogun’s men, driven out of 
the place, carried off the Miya in the vain hope of raising his 
standard in the north as that of a rival Mikado. A few of the lesser 
temples and tombs, and the beautiful park-like grounds, are but the 
remnants of the former glory of Uyéno. Among these is a temple 
in the form of a roofless stage, in honour of the thousand-handed 
Kwannon. In the middle ages, during the civil wars between the 
houses of Gen and Hei, one Morihisa, a captain of the house of Hei, 
after the destruction of his clan, went and prayed for a thousand 
days at the temple of the thousand-handed Kwannon at Kiyomidzu, 
in Kidte. His retreat having been discovered, he was seized, and 
brought bound to Kamakura, the chief town of the house of Gen. 
Here he was condemned to die at a place called Yui, by the sea-shore ; 
but every time that the executioner lifted his sword to strike, the 
blade was broken by the god Kwannon, and at the same time the 
wife of Yoritomo, the chief of the house of Gen, was warned in a 
dream to spare Morihisa’s life. So Morihisa was reprieved, and rose 
to power in the state ; and all this was by the miraculous interven- 
tion of the god Kwannon, who takes such good care of his faithful 
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votaries. To him this temple is dedicated. A colossal bronze 
Buddha, twenty-two feet high, set up some two hundred years ago, 
and a stone lantern, twenty feet high, and twelve feet round at the 
top, are greatly admired by the Japanese. There are only three such 
lanterns in the empire; the other two being at Nanzenji—a temple in 
Kidto, and Atsura, a shrine in the province of Owari. All three 
were erected by the piety of one man, Sakuma Daizen no Suké, in 
the year 1631 a.p. 

Iyémitsu, the founder of the temple, was buried with his grand- 
father, Iyéyasu, at Nikké; but both of these princes are honoured. 
with shrines here. The Shoguns who are interred at Uyéno are 
Iyétsuna, Tsunayoshi, Yoshimuné, Iyéharu, Iyénori, and Iyésada, 
the fourth, fifth, eighth, tenth, eleventh, and thirteenth Princes of 
the Line. Besides them, are buried five wives of the Shoguns, and 
the father of the eleventh Shogun. 

Perhaps the most interesting place in the city is the Temple of 
Asakusa, near Uyéno, for nowhere else can you see Japanese life in 
such perfection. In describing it, I shall translate literally from 
the Yedo Hanjéki and the Meishodzuyé, scarcely making any altera- 
tion, and adding nothing, save for explanation’s sake. 

Asakusa is the most bustling place in all Yedo. It is famous for 
the Temple Sensdji, on the hill of Kinriu, or the Golden Dragon, 
which from morning till night is thronged with visitors, rich and 
poor, old and young, flocking in sleeve to sleeve. The origin of the 
temple was as follows:—In the days of the Emperor Suiko, who 
reigned in the thirteenth century a.D., a certain noble, named Hashi 
no Nakatomo, fell into disgrace and left the Court ; and having become 
a rénin,’ or masterless man, he took up his abode on the Golden 
Dragon Hill, with two retainers, being brothers, named Hinokuma 
Hamanari and Hinokuma Takenari. These three men being reduced 
to great straits, and without means of earning their living, became 
fishermen. Now it happened that, on the 6th day of the 3rd month 
of the 36th year of the reign of the Emperor Suiko (a.p. 1241), they 
went down in the morning to the Asakusa River to ply their trade ; 
and having cast their nets took no fish, but at every throw they 
pulled up a figure of the Buddhist god Kwannon, which they threw 
into the river again. They sculled their boat away to another spot, 
but the same luck followed them, and nothing came to their nets save 
the figure of Kwannon. Struck by the miracle, they carried home 
the image, and, after fervent prayer, built a temple on the Golden 
Dragon Hill, in which they enshrined it. The temple thus founded 
was enriched by the benefactions of wealthy and pious persons, whose 
care raised its buildings to the dignity of the first temple in Yedo. 


(1) Lit. a “ wave-man,” one who wanders hither and thither, objectiess, masterless, 
like a wave of the sea. 
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Tradition says that the figure of Kwannon which was fished up in 
the net was one inch and eight-tenths in height. 

The main hall of the temple is sixty feet square, and is adorned 
with much curious workmanship of gilding and of silvering, so that 
no place can be more excellently beautiful. There are two gates in 
front of it. The first is called the Gate of the Spirits of the Wind 
and of the Thunder, and is adorned with figures of those two gods. 
The wind god, whose likeness is that of a devil, carries the wind-bag ; 
und the thunder god, who is also shaped like a devil, carries a drum 
and a drumstick.' The second gate is called the Gate of the gods Nid, 
or the two Princes, whose colossal statues, painted red, and hideous to 
look upon, stand on either side of it. Between the gates is an 
approach four hundred yards in length, which is occupied by the 
stalls of hucksters, who sell toys and trifles for women and children, 
and by foul and loathsome beggars. Passing through the gate of 
the gods Nid, the main hall of the temple strikes the eye. Countless 
niches and shrines of the gods stand outside it, and an old woman 
earns her livelihood at a tank filled with water, to which the votarjes 
of the gods come and wash themselves that they may pray with clean 
hands. Inside are the images of the gods, lanterns, incense-burners, 
candlesticks, a huge money-box, into which the offerings of the pious 
are thrown, and votive tablets” representing the famous gods and 
goddesses, heroes and heroines, of old. Behind the chief building is 
a broad space called the okwyama, where young and pretty waitresses, 
well-dressed and painted, mvite the weary pilgrims and holiday- 
makers to refresh themselves with tea and sweetmeats. Here, too, 
are all sorts of sights to be seen, such as wild beasts, performing 
monkeys, automata, conjurers, wooden and paper figures which take 
the place of the waxworks of the West, acrobats, and jesters for the 
amusement of women and children. Altogether it is a lively and a 
joyous scene, there is not its equal in the city. 

At Asakusa, as, indeed, all over Yedo, are to be found fortune- 
tellers, who prey upon the folly of the superstitious. With a treatise 
on physiognomy laid on a desk before them, they call out to this man 
that he has an ill-omened forehead, and to that man that the space 
between his nose and his lips is unlucky. Their tongues wag like 


(1) This gate was destroyed by fire a few years since. 

(2) Sir Rutherford Alcock, in his book upon Japan, states that the portraits of the most 
famous courtezans of Yedo are yearly hung up in the temple at Asakusa. No such 
pictures are to be seen now, and no Japanese of whom I have made inquiries have heard 
of such a custom. ‘The priests of the temple deny that their fane was ever so polluted, 
and it is probable that the statement is but one of the many strange mistakes into which 
an imperfect knowledge of the language led the earlier travellers in Japan. In spite of all 
that has been said by persons who have had no opportunity of associating and exchang- 
ing ideas with the educated men of Japan, I maintain that in no country is the public 
harlot more e.bhorred and looked down upon. 
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flowing water until the passers-by are attracted to their stalls. If 
the seer finds a customer, he closes his eyes, and, lifting the divining 
sticks reverently to his forehead, mutters incantations between his 
teeth. Then, suddenly parting the sticks in two bundles, he pro- 
phesies good or evil, according to the number in each. With a 
magnifying glass he examines his dupe’s face and the palms of his 
hands. By the fashion of his clothes and his general manner the 
prophet sees whether he is a countryman or from the city. “I am 
afraid, sir,” says he, “you have not been altogether fortunate in life, 
but I foresee that great luck awaits you in two or three months;” 
or, like a clumsy doctor who makes his diagnosis according to his 
patient’s fancies, if he sees his customer frowning and anxious, he 
adds: “Alas! in seven or eight months you must beware of great 
misfortune. But I cannot tell you all about it for a slight fee :” 
with a long sigh he lays down the divining sticks on the desk, and the 
frightened boor pays a further fee to hear the sum of the misfortune 
which threatens him, until, with three feet of bamboo slips and three 
inches of tongue, the clever rascal has made the poor fool turn his 
purse inside out. 

The class of diviners called Jchiko profess to give tidings of the 
dead or of those who have gone to distant countries. The Ichiko exactly 
corresponds to the spirit medium of the West. The trade is followed by 
women, of from fifteen or sixteen to some fifty years of age, who walk 
about the streets, carrying on their backs a divining box about a foot 
square; they have no shop or stall, but wander about, and are invited 
into their customers’ houses. The ceremony of divination is very 
simple. A porcelain bowl filled with water is placed upon a tray, 
and the customer having written the name of the person with whom 
he wishes to hold communion on a long slip of paper, rolls it into a 
spill, which he dips into the water, and thrice sprinkles the Ichiko, 
or medium. She, resting her elbow upon her divining box, and 
leaning her head upon her hand, mutters prayers and incantations 
until she has summoned the soul of the dead or absent person, which 
takes possession of her, and answers questions through her mouth. 
The prophecies which the Ichiko utters during her trance are held in 
high esteem by the superstitious and vulgar. 

Hard by Asakusa is the theatre street. The theatres are called 
Shiba-i, “turf places,” from the fact that the first theatrical per- 
formances were held on a turf plot. The origin of the drama in 
Japan, as elsewhere, was religious. In the reign of the Emperor 
Heijé (a.p. 805), there was a sudden volcanic depression of the earth 


(1) In Dr. Hepburn’s Dictionary of the Japanese language, the Chinese characters 
given for the word Shiba-i are chi chang (keith chang, Morrison’s Dictionary) “ theatrical 
arena.” ‘The characters which are usually written, and which are etymologically cor- 
rect, are chih chii (che keu, Morrison), “the place of plants or turf-plot.” 
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close by a pond called Sarusawa, or the Monkey’s Marsh, at Nara, in 
the province of Yamato, and a poisonous smoke issuing from the 
cavity struck down with sickness all those who came within its 
baneful influence; so the people brought quantities of firewood, 
which they burnt in order that the poisonous vapour might be dis- 
pelled. The fire, being the male influence, would assimilate with 
and act as an antidote upon the mephitic smoke, which was a female 
influence.’ Besides this, as a further charm to exorcise the portent, 
the dance called Sambasé, which is still performed as a prelude to 
theatrical exhibitions by an actor dressed up as a venerable old man, 
emblematic of long life and felicity, was danced on a plot of turf in 
front of the Temple Kofukuji. By these means the smoke was dis- 
pelled, and the drama was originated. The story is to be found in 
the Zoku Nihon Ki, or supplementary history of Japan. 

Three centuries later, during the reign of the Emperor Toba 
(a.p. 1108), there lived a woman called Iso no Zenji, who is looked 
upon:as the mother of the Japanese drama. Her performances, how- 
ever, seem only to have consisted in dancing or posturing dressed 
up in the costume of the nobles of the Court, from which fact her 
dance was called Otoko-mai, or the man’s dance. Her name is only 
worth mentioning on account of the respect in which her memory is 
held by actors. 

It was not until the year 1624 a.p. that a man named Saruwaka 
Kanzaburé, at the command of the Shogun, opened the first theatre 
in Yedo in the Nakabashi, or Middle Bridge Street, where it remained 
until eight years later, when it was removed to the Ningiyé, or Doll 
Street. The company of this theatre was formed by two families 
named Miako and Ichimura, who did not long enjoy their monopoly, 
for in the year 1644 we find a third family, that of Yamamura, 
setting up a rival theatre in the Kobiki, or Sawyer Street. 

In the year 1651, the Asiatic prejudice in favour of keeping 
persons of one calling in one place exhibited itself by the removal of 
the play-houses to their present site, and the street was called the 
Saruwaka Street, after Saruwaka Kanzaburdé, the founder of the drama 
in Yedo. 

Theatrical performances go on from six in the morning until six 
in the evening. Just as the day is about to dawn in the east, the 
sound of the drum is heard, and the dance Sambasé is danced as a 
prelude, and after this follow the dances of the famous actors of old; 
these are called the extra performances (waki kiydgen). 

The dance of Nakamura represents the demon Shudenddji, an ogre 
who was destroyed by the hero Yorimitsu according to the following 
legend :—At the beginning of the eleventh century, when Ichijé the 


(1) This refers to the Chinese doctrine of the Yang and Yin, the male and female in- 
fluences pervading all creation. 
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Second was Emperor, lived the hero Yorimitsu. Now it came to pass 
that in those days the people of Kiéto were sorely troubled by an evil 
spirit, which took up its abode near the Rashé gate. One night, as 
Yorimitsu was making merry with his retainers, he said, ‘‘ Who 
dares go and defy the demon of the Rashé gate, and set up a token 
that he has been there?” “That dare I,” answered Tsuna, who, 
having donned his coat of mail, mounted his horse, and rode out 
through the dark bleak night to the Rashé gate. Having written 
his name upon the gate, he was about to turn homewards when his 
horse began to shiver with fear, and a huge hand coming forth from 
the gate seized the back of the knight’s helmet. Tsuna, nothing 
daunted, struggled to get free, but in vain, so drawing his sword, he 
cut off the demon’s arm, and the spirit with a howl fled into the 
night. But Tsuna carried home the arm in triumph, and locked it up 
in a box. One night the demon, having taken the shape of Tsuna’s 
aunt, came to him and said, “I pray thee show me the arm of the 
fiend?” Tsuna answered, “I have shown it to no man, and yet to 
thee I will show it.” So he brought forth the box and opened it, when 
suddenly a black cloud shrouded the figure of the supposed aunt, and the 
demon, having regained its arm, disappeared. From that time forth the 
people were more than ever troubled by the demon, who carried off 
to the hills all the fairest virgins of Kidto, whom he ravished and ate, 
so that there was scarce a beautiful damsel left in the city. Then 
was the Emperor very sorrowful, and he commanded Yorimitsu to 
destroy the monster ; and the hero, having made ready, went forth 
with four trusty knights and another great captain to search among 
the hidden places of the mountains. One day as they were journey- 
ing far from the haunts of men, they fell in with an old man, who, 
having bidden them to enter his dwelling, treated them kindly, and 
set before them wine to drink ; and when they went away, and took 
their leave of him, he gave them a present of more wine to take away 
with them. Now this old man was a mountain god. As they went 
on their way they met a beautiful lady, who was washing blood- 
stained clothes in the waters of the valley, weeping bitterly the 
while. When they asked her why she shed tears, she answered, “Sirs, 
I am a woman from Kiéto whom the demon has carried off ; he makes 
me wash his clothes, and when he is weary of me, he will kill and eat 
me. I pray your lordships to save me.” Then the six heroes bade 
the woman lead them to the ogre’s cave, where a hundred devils were 
mounting guard and waiting upon him. The woman, having gone 
in first, told the fiend of their coming; and he, thinking to slay and 
eat them, called them to him; so they entered the cave, which 
reeked with the smell of the flesh and blood of men, and they saw 
Shudenddji, a huge monster with the face of a little child. The six 
men offered him the wine which they had received from the moun- 
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tain god, and he, laughing in his heart, drank and made merry, so 
that little by little the fumes of the wine got into his head, and he 
fell asleep. The heroes, themselves feigning sleep, watched for a 
moment when the devils were all off their guard to put on their 
armour and steal one by one into the demon’s chamber. Then 
Yorimitsu, seeing that all was still, drew his sword, and cut off 
Shudenddji’s head, which sprung up and bit at his head; luckily, 
however, Yorimitsu had put on two helmets, the one over the other, 
so he was not hurt. When all the devils had been slain, the heroes 
and the woman returned to Kidto, carrying with them the head of 
Shudenddji, which was laid before the Emperor ; and the fame of their 
action was spread abroad under heaven. 

This Shudenddji is the ogre represented in the Nakamura dance. 
The Ichimura dance represents the seven gods of wealth; and the 
Morita dance represents a large ape, and is emblematical of drinking 
wine. 

As soon as the sun begins to rise in the heaven, sign-boards all 
glistening with paintings and gold are displayed, and the play-goers 
flock in crowds to the theatre. The farmers and country folk hurry 
over their breakfast, and the women and children who have got up 
in the middle of the night to paint and adorn themselves, come from 
all the points of the compass to throng the gallery, which is hung 
with curtains as bright as the rainbow in the departing clouds. The 
place soon becomes so crowded that the heads of the spectators are 
like the scales on a dragon’s back. When the play begins, if the 
subject be tragic the spectators are so affected that they weep till 
they have to wring their sleeves dry. If the piece be comic they 
laugh till their chins are out of joint. The tricks and stratagems of 
the drama baffle description, and the actors are as graceful as the 
flight of the swallow. The triumph of persecuted virtue and the 
punishment of wickedness invariably crown the story. When a 
favourite actor makes his appearance, his entry is hailed with cheers. 
Fun and diversion are the order of the day, and rich and poor alike 
forget the cares which they have left behind them at home; and yet 
it is not all idle amusement, for there is a moral inculcated, and a 
practical sermon in every play. 

The subjects of the pieces are chiefly historical, feigned names 
being substituted for those of the real heroes. Indeed, it is.in the 
popular tragedies that we must seek for an account of many of the 
events of the last two hundred and fifty years; for only one very 
bald history of those times has been published, of which only a 
limited number of copies were struck off from copper plates, and its 
circulation was strictly forbidden by the Shogun’s Government. 
The stories are rendered with great minuteness and detail, so much 
80, that it sometimes takes a series of representations to act out one 
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piece in its entirety. The Japanese are far in advance of the Chinese 
in their scenery and properties, and their pieces are sometimes 
eapitally got up: a revolving stage enables them to shift from one 
scene to another with great rapidity. First-rate actors receive as 
much as a thousand riyos (about £300) as their yearly salary. This, 
however, is a high rate of pay, and many a man has to strut before 
the public for little more than his daily rice; to a clever young actor 
it is almost enough reward to be allowed to enter a company in 
which there is a famous star. The salary of the actor, however, may 
depend upon the success of the theatre ; for dramatic exhibitions are 
often undertaken as speculations by wealthy persons, who pay their 
company in proportion to their own profit. Besides his regular 
pay, a popular Japanese actor has a small mine of wealth in his 
patrons, who open their purses freely for the privilege of frequenting 
the green-room. The women’s parts are all taken by men, as they 
used to be with us in ancient days. Touching the popularity of 
plays, it is related that in the year 1833, when two actors called Bando 
Shika and Segawa Roké, both famous players of women’s parts, died 
at the same time, the people of Yedo mourned to heaven and to 
earth ; and if a million riyos could have brought back their lives, the 
money would have been forthcoming. Thousands flocked to their 
funeral, and the richness of their coffins and of the clothes laid upon 
them was admired by all. 


‘“When I heard this,” says Terakado Seiken, the author of the Yedo Hanjéki, 
‘T lifted my eyes to heaven and heaved a great sigh. When my friend Saité 
Shimei, a learned and good man, died, there was barely enough money to bury 
him ; his needy pupils and friends gave him a humble coffin. Alas! alas! here 
was a teacher who from his youth up had honoured his parents, and whose 
heart knew no guile: if his friends were in need, he ministered to their wants ; 
he grudged no pains to teach his fellow men; his goodwill and charity were 
beyond praise; under the blue sky and bright day he never did a shameful 
deed. His merits were as those of the sages of old; but because he lacked the 
eunning of a fox or badger he received no patronage from the wealthy, and, re- 
maining poor to the day of his death, never had an opportunity of making his 
worth known. Alas! Alas!” 


The drama is exclusively the amusement of the middle and lower 
classes. Etiquette, sternest of tyrants, forbids the Japanese of high 
rank to be seen at any public exhibition, wrestling matches alone 
excepted. Actors are, however, occasionally engaged to play in private 
for the edification of my lord and his ladies; and there is a kind of 
classical opera, called N6, which is performed on stages specially 
built for the purpose in the palaces of the principal nobles. These 
N6 represent the entertainments by which the Sun Goddess was 
lured out of the cave in which she had hidden; a fable said to be 
based upon an eclipse. In the reign of the Emperor Yémei 
(a.p. 586—593), Hada Kawakatsu, a man born in Japan, but of 
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Chinese extraction, was commanded by the Emperor to arrange an 
entertainment for the propitiation of the gods and the prosperity of 
the country. Kawakatsu wrote thirty-three plays, introducing 
fragments of Japanese poetry with accompaniments of musical 
instruments. Two performers, named Taketa and Hattori, having 
specially distinguished themselves in these entertainments, were 
ordered to prepare other similar plays, and their productions remain 
to the present day. The pious origin of the N6 being to pray for 
the prosperity of the country, they are held in the highest esteem by 
the nobles of the Court, the Daimios, and the military class: in old 
days they alone performed in these plays, but now ordinary actors 
take part in them. 

The N6 are played in sets. The first of the set is specially dedi- 
cated to the propitiation of the gods; the second is performed in 
full armour, and is designed to terrify evil spirits, and to insure the 
punishment of malefactors; the third is of a gentler intention, and 
its special object is the representation of what is beautiful and 
fragrant and delightful. The performers wear hideous wigs and 
masks, not unlike those of ancient Greece, and gorgeous brocade 
dresses. The masks, which belong to what was the private company 
of the Shogun, are many centuries old, and have been carefully 
preserved as heirlooms from generation to generation. 

During the Duke of Edinburgh’s stay in Yedo, this company was 
engaged to give a performance in the Yashiki of the Prince of 
Kishiu, which has the reputation of being the handsomest palace in 
all Yedo. So far as I know, such an exhibition had never before 
been witnessed by foreigners, and it may be interesting to give an 
account of it. Opposite the principal reception-room, where his Royal 
Highness sat, and separated from it by a narrow courtyard, was a 
covered stage, approached from the green-room by a long gallery 
at an angle of forty-five. Half-a-dozen musicians, clothed in dresses 
of ceremony, marched slowly down the gallery, and, having squatted 
down on the stage, bowed gravely. The performances then began. 
There was no scenery, nor stage appliances; the descriptions of the 
chorus or of the actors took their place. The dialogue and choruses 
are given in a nasal recitative, accompanied by the mouth-organ, 
flute, drum, and other classical instruments, and are utterly unintel- 
ligible. The ancient poetry is full of puns and plays upon words, 
and it was with no little difficulty that, with the assistance of a man 
of letters, I prepared beforehand the arguments of the different 
pieces. 

The first play was ‘entitled, Hachiman of the Bow.* Hachiman is 
the name under which the Emperor Ojin (270—312 a.p.) was deified 
as the God of War. He is specially worshipped on account of his 
miraculous birth; his mother, the Empress Jingo, having by the 
virtue of a magic stone which she wore at her girdle, borne him in 
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her womb for three years, until she had conquered the Coreans. 
The time of the plot is laid in the reign of the Emperor Uda the 
Second (1275—1289 a.v.). In the second month of the year 
pilgrims are flocking to the temple of Hachiman at Mount Otoko, 
between Osaka and Kidto. All this is explained by the chorus. A 
worshipper steps forth, sent by the Emperor, and delivers a congra- 
tulatory oration upon the peace and prosperity of the land. The 
chorus follows in the same strain: they sing the praises of Hachiman 
and of the reigning Emperor. An old man enters, bearing some- 
thing which appears to be a bow in a brocade bag. On being asked 
who he is, the old man answers that he is an aged servant of the 
shrine, and that he wishes to present his mulberry-wood bow to the 
Emperor; being too humble to draw near to his Majesty, he has 
waited for this festival, hoping that an opportunity might present 
itself. He explains that with this bow, and with certain arrows 
made of the Artemisia, the heavenly gods pacified the world. On 
being asked to show his bow he refuses; it is a mystic protector of 
the country, which in old days was overshadowed by the mulberry 
tree. The peace which prevails in the land is likened to a calm at 
sea. The Emperor is the ship, and his subjects the water. The old 
man dwells upon the ancient worship of Hachiman, and relates how 
his mother, the Empress Jingo, sacrificed to the gods before invading 
Corea, and how the present prosperity of the country is to be attri- 
buted to the acceptance of those sacrifices. After having revealed 
himself as the god Hachiman in disguise, the old man disappears. 
The worshipper, awestruck, declares that he must return to Kidto 
and tell the Emperor what he has seen. The chorus announces that 
sweet music and fragrant perfumes issue from the mountain, and the 
piece ends with felicitations upon the visible favour of the gods, and 
especially of Hachiman. 

The second piece was Tsunémasa. Tsunémasa was a hero of the 
twelfth century, who died in the civil wars; he was famous for his 
skill in playing on the diwa, a sort of four-stringed lute. 

A priest enters, and announces that his name is Giydkei, and that 
before he retired from the world he held high rank at Court. He 
relates how Tsunémasa, in his childhood the favourite of the 
Emperor, died in the wars by the western seas. During his life- 
time the Emperor gave him a lute, called Sei-zan, “ the Azure Moun- 
tain ;” this lute at his death was placed in a shrine erected to his 
honour, and at his funeral music and plays were performed during 
seven days within the palace, by the special grace of the Emperor. 
The scene is laid at the shrine. The lonely and awesome appearance 
of the spot is described. Although the sky is clear, the wind rustles 
through the trees like the sound of falling rain; and although it is 
now summer-time, the moonlight on the sand looks like hoar-frost. 
All nature is sad and downcast. The ghost appears, and sings that 
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it is the spirit of Tsunémasa, and has come to thank those who have 
piously celebrated his obsequies. No one answers him, and the spirit 
vanishes, its voice becoming fainter and fainter, an unreal and illusory 
vision haunting the scenes amid which its life was spent. The 
priest muses on the portent. Is it a dream ora reality? Marvel- 
lous! The ghost returning, speaks of former days, when it lived as 
a child in the palace, and received the Azure Mountain lute from 
the Emperor—that lute with the four strings of which its hand was 
once so familiar, and the attraction of which now draws it from the 
grave. The chorus recites the virtues of Tsunémasa—his benevo- 
lence, justice, humanity, talents, and truth; his love of poetry and 
music; the trees, the flowers, the birds, the breezes, the moon; all 
had a charm for him. The ghost begins to play upon the Azure 
Mountain lute, and the sounds produced from the magical instru- 
ment are so delicate, that all think that it is a shower from heaven. 
The priest declares that it is not rain, but the sound of the enchanted 
lute. The sound of the first and second strings is as the sound of 
gentle rain, or of the wind stirring the pine trees; and the sound of 
the third and fourth strings is as the song of birds and pheasants 
calling to their young. A rhapsody in praise of music follows. 
Would that such music could last for ever! The ghost bewails its 
fate that it cannot remain to play on, but must return whence it 
came. The priest addresses the ghost, and asks whether the vision is 
indeed the spirit of Tsunémasa. Upon this the ghost calls out in an 
agony of sorrow and terror at having been seen by mortal eyes, and 
bids that the lamps be put out: on its return to the abode of the 
dead it will suffer for having shown itself: it describes the fiery 
torments which will be its lot. Poor fool! it has been lured to its 
destruction like the insect of summer that flies into the flame. 
Summoning the winds to its aid, it puts out the lights, and 
disappears. 

The Suit of Feathers is the title of a very pretty conceit which 
followed. A fisherman enters, and in a long recitative describes the 
scenery at the sea-shore of Miwo, in the province of Suruga, at the 
foot of Fujiyama, the Peerless Mountain. The waves are still, and 
there is a great calm ; the fishermen are all out plying their trade. 
The speaker’s name is Hakuriy6, a fisherman living in the pine-grove 
of Miwo. The rains are now over, and the sky is serene; the sun 
rises bright and red over the pine trees and rippling sea; while last 
night’s moon is yet seen faintly in the heaven. Even he, humble 
fisher though he be, is softened by the beauty of the nature which 
surrounds him. A breeze springs up, the weather will change; 
clouds and waves will succeed sunshine and calm; the fishermen 
must get them home again. No; it is but the gentle breath of 
spring after all, it scarcely stirs the stout fir trees, and the waves are 
hardly heard to break upon the shore. The men may go forth in 
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safety. The fisherman then relates how, while he was wondering at 
the view, flowers began to rain from the sky, and sweet music filled 
the air, perfumed by a mystic fragrance. Looking up, he saw 
hanging on a pine tree a fairy’s suit of feathers, which he took home, 
and showed to a friend, intending to keep it asa relic in his house. 
A heavenly fairy makes her appearance, and claims the suit of 
feathers ; but the fisherman holds to his treasure-trove. She urges 
the impiety of his act—a mortal has no right to take that which 
belongs to the fairies. He declares that he will hand down the 
feather suit to posterity as one of the treasures of the country. The 
fairy bewails her lot; without her wings how can she return to 
heaven? She recalls the familiar joys of heaven now closed to her ; 
she sees the wild geese and the gulls flying to the skies, and longs 
for their power of flight; the tide has its ebb and its flow, and the 
sea-breezes blow whither they list; for her alone there is no power 
of motion, she must remain on earth. At last, touched by her plaint, 
the fisherman consents to return the feather suit, on condition 
that the fairy shall dance and play heavenly music for him. She 
consents, but must first obtain the feather suit, without which she 
cannot dance. The fisherman refuses to give it up, lest she should 
fly away to heaven without redeeming her pledge. The fairy 
reproaches him for his want of faith: how should a heavenly being 
be capable of falsehood ? He is ashamed, and gives her the feather 
suit, which she dons, and begins to dance, singing of the delights 
of heaven, where she is one of the fifteen attendants who minister to 
the moon. ‘The fisherman is so transported with joy, that he fancies 
himself in heaven, and wishes to detain the fairy to dwell with him 
for ever. A song follows in praise of the scenery and of the Peerless 
Mountain capped with the snows of spring. When her dance is 
concluded, the fairy, wafted away by the sea-breeze, floats past the 
pine-grove to Ukishima and Mount Ashidaka, over Mount Fuji, till 
she is seen dimly like a cloud in the distant sky, and vanishes into 
thin air. 

The last of the N6 was The Little Smith, the scene of which is 
laid in the reign of the Emperor ichijé (987—-1011 a.p.). A noble of 
the court enters and proclaims himself to be Tachibana Michinari. 
He has been commanded by the Emperor, who has seen a dream of 
good omen on the previous night, to order a sword of the smith 
Munéchika of Sanjé. He calls Munéchika, who comes out, and after 
receiving the order, expresses the difficulty he is in, having at that 
time no fitting mate to help him ; he cannot forge a blade alone. The 
excuse is not admitted; the smith pleads hard to be saved from the 
shame of a failure. Driven to a compliance, there is nothing left for 
it but to appeal to the gods for aid. He prays to the patron god of 
his family, Inari Sama (Inari Sama is the god of farming, whois 
waited upon by the foxes, beasts to which Japanese superstition 
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attributes preternatural powers, both for good and for evil). A man 
suddenly appears, and calls the smith ; this man is the god Inari Sama 
in disguise. The smith asks who is his visitor, and how does he know 
him by name. The stranger answers, “Thou hast been ordered 
to make a blade for the Emperor.” “This is passing strange,” says 
the smith. ‘TI received the order but a moment since; how comest 
thou to know of it?” ‘Heaven has a voice which is heard upon 
the earth. Walls have ears and stones tell tales. There are no 
secrets in the world. The flash of the blade ordered by him who is 
above the clouds (the Emperor) is quickly seen. By the grace of the 
Emperor the sword shall be quickly made.” Here follows the praise 
of certain famous blades, and an account of the part they played in 
history, with special reference to the sword which forms one of the 
regalia. The sword which the Emperor has sent for shall be inferior 
to none of these; the smith may set his heart at rest. The smith, 
awestruck, expresses his wonder, and asks again who is addressing 
him. He is bidden to go and deck out his anvil, and a supernatual 
power will help him. The visitor disappears in a cloud. The smith 
prepares his anvil, at the four corners of which he places images of 
the gods, while above it he stretches the straw rope, and paper 
pendants hung up in temples to shut out foul or ill-omened in- 
fluences. He prays for strength to make the blade, not for his own 
glory, but for the honour of the Emperor. A young man, a fox in 
disguise, appears, and helps Munéchika to forge the steel. The 
noise of the anvil resounds to heaven and over the earth. The 
chorus announces that the blade is finished; on one side is the mark 
of Munéchika, on the other is graven “The Little Fox” in clear 
characters. 

The subjects of the N6 are all taken from old legends of the 
country ; a shrine at Miwo, by the sea-shore, marks the spot where 
the suit of feathers was found, and the miraculously-forged sword is 
supposed to be in the armoury of the Emperor to this day. The 
beauty of the poetry—and it is very beautiful—is marred by the 
want of scenery and by the grotesque dresses and make-up. In the 
Suit of Feathers, for instance, the fairy wears a hideous mask and a 
wig of scarlet elf locks: the suit of feathers itself is left entirely to 
the imagination; and the heavenly dance is a series of whirls, stamps, 
and jumps, accompanied by unearthly yells and shrieks; while the 
vanishing into thin air is represented by pirouettes something like 
the motion of a dancing dervish. The intoning of the recitative is 
unnatural and unintelligible, so much so that not even a highly- 
educated Japanese could understand what is going on unless he were 
previously acquainted with the piece. This, however, is supposing 
that which is not, for the N6 are as familiarly known as the master- 
pieces of our own dramatists. 


The classical severity of the N6 is relieved by the introduction 
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between the pieces of light farces called Kiyégen. The whole enter- 
tainment having a religious intention, the Kiyégen stand to the Né 
in the same relation as the small shrines to the main temple; they, 
too, are played for the propitiation of the gods, and for the softening 
of men’s hearts. The farces are acted without wigs or masks; the 
dialogue is in the common spoken language, and there being no 
musical accompaniment, it is quite easy to follow. The plots of the 
two farces which were played before the Duke of Edinburgh are 
as follows :— 

In the Ink Smearing the hero is a man from a distant part of the 
country, who, having a petition to prefer, comes to the capital, where 
he is detained for 4 long while. His suit being at last successful, he 
communicates the joyful news to his servant, Tardkaja (the conven- 
tional name of the Leporellos of these farces). The two congratu- 
late one another. To while away his idle hours during his sojourn 
at the capital the master has entered into a flirtation with a certain 
young lady; master and servant now hold a consultation as to 
whether the former should not go and take leave of her. Tardkaja 
is of opinion that as she is of a very jealous nature, his master ought 
to go. Accordingly the two set out to visit her, the servant leading 
the way. Arrived at her house the gentleman goes straight in 
without the knowledge of the lady, who, coming out and meeting 
Tardkaja, asks after his master. He replies that his master is inside 
the house. She refuses to believe him, and complains that, for some 
time past, his visits have been few and far between. Why should 
he come now? Surely Tarékaja is hoaxing her. The servant pro- 
tests that he is telling the truth, and that his master really has 
entered the house. She, only half persuaded, goes in, and finds that 
my lord is indeed there. She welcomes him, and in the same breath 
upbraids him. Some other lady has surely found favour in his eyes. 
What fair wind has wafted him back toher? He replies that busi- 
ness alone has kept him from her; he hopes that all is well with her. 
With her, indeed, all is well, and there is no change; but she fears 
that his heart is changed. Surely, surely he has found mountains 
upon mountains of joy elsewhere; even now, perhaps, he is only 
callirg on his way homeward from some haunt of pleasure. What 
pleasure can there be away from her? answers he. Indeed his time 
has not been his own, else he would have come sooner. Why, 
then, did he not send his servant to explain? Tardkaja here puts 
in his oar, and protests that, between running on errands and 
dancing attendance upon his lord, he has not had a moment to 
himself. “At any rate,” says the master, “I must ask for your 
congratulations ; for my suit, which was so important, has prospered.” 
The lady expresses her happiness, and the gentleman then bids his 
servant tell her the object of their visit. Tardkaja objects to this; 
his lord had better tell his own story. While the two are disputing as 
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to who shall speak, the lady’s curiosity is aroused. ‘ What terrible 
tale is this that neither-of you dare tell? Pray let one or other of 
you speak.” At last the master explains that he has come to take 
leave of her, as he must forthwith return to his own province. The 
girl begins to weep, and the gentleman following suit, the two shed 
tears in concert. She uses all her art to cajole him, and secretly 
produces from her sleeve a cup of water, with which she smears her 
eyes to imitate tears. He, deceived by the trick, tries to console her, 
and swears that as soon as he reaches his own country he will send a 
messenger to fetch her; but she pretends to weep all the more, and 
goes on rubbirg her face with water. Tardkaja, in the meanwhile, 
detects the trick, and, calling his master on one side, tells him what 
she is doing. The gentleman, however, refuses to believe him, and 
scolds him right roundly for telling lies. The lady calls my lord to 
her, and weeeping more bitterly than ever, tries to coax him to 
remain. Tardkaja slily fills another cup with ink and water and 
substitutes it for the cup of clear water. She, all unconcerned, goes 
on smearing her face. At last she lifts her face, and her lover, 
seeing it all black and sooty, gives a start. What can be the matter 
with the girl’s face? Tardkaja, in an aside, explains what he has 
done. They determine to put her to shame. The lover, producing 
from his bosom a box containing a mirror, gives it to the girl, who, 
thinking that it is a parting gift, at first declines to receive it. It is 
pressed upon her; she opens the box and sees the reflection of her 
dirty face. Master and man burst out laughing. Furious, she 
smears Tardkaja’s face with the ink; he protests that he is not the 
author of the trick, and the girl flies at her lover and rubs his face 
too. Both master and servant run off, pursued by the girl. 

The second farce was shorter than the first, and was called The 
Theft of the Sword. A certain gentleman calls his servant Tarékaja, 
and tells him that he is going out for a little diversion. Bidding 
Tarékaja follow him, he sets out. On their way they meet 
another gentleman, carrying a handsome sword in his hand, and 
going to worship at the shrine Kitano ud Kidto. Tardkaja points 
out the beauty of the sword to his master, and says what a fine thing 
it would be if they could manage to obtain possession of it. Tardkaja 
borrows his master’s sword, and goes up to the stranger, whose 
attention is taken up by looking at the wares set out for sale in a 
shop. YTardkaja lays his hand on the guard of the stranger’s sword ; 
and the latter, drawing it, turns round, and tries to cut the thief 
down. Tardkaja takes to his heels, praying hard that his life may 
be spared. The stranger takes away the sword which Tarékaja has 
borrowed from his master, and goes on his way to the shrine, carry- 
ing the two swords. Tardkaja draws a long breath of relief when he 
sees that his life is not forfeited; but what account is he to give of 
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his master’s sword which he has lost. There is no help for it, he 
must go back and make a clean breast of it. His master is very 
angry; and the two, after consulting together, await the stranger’s 
return from the shrine. The latter makes his appearance, and 
announces that he is going home. Tardkuja’s master falls upon the 
stranger from behind, and pinions him, ordering Tardkaja to fetch a 
a rope and bind him. The knave brings the cord; but, while he is 
getting it ready, the stranger knocks him over with the sword. His 
master calls out to him to get up quickly and bind the gentleman 
from behind, and not from before. Tardékaja runs behind the strug- 
gling pair, but is so clumsy that he slips the noose over his master’s 
head by mistake, and drags him down. The stranger seeing this, 
runs away laughing with the two swords. Tardkaja, frightened at 
his blunder, runs off too, his master pursuing him off the stage. 
A general run off, be it observed, something like the “spill- 
and-pelt” scene in an English pantomime, is the legitimate and 
invariable termination of the Kiydégen. 

But it is getting late, and we must wend our way homewards. 
Following the crowded main street, we come to the famous Nihon 
Bashi, or Japan Bridge, the Hyde Park corner of Yedo, from which 
all distances are reckoned. At one end of the bridge is a handsome 
tile-roofed stand,to which are hung the edicts and proclamations of 
the Mikado, painted on white wood. In spite, however, of imperial 
proclamations, and of the undoubted good-will of many of the rulers 
of the land, it is well to keep a good look-out as you ride home in 
the evening through the streets of Yedo. A sword-cut is quickly 
given, and there are plenty of roisterers who, in their cups, would 
think but little of sacrificing a western barbarian to the honour of 
the country of the gods. 

A. B. Mirrorp. 
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Mr. M‘Lennan’s recent essays on the Worship of Animals and 
Plants, have done much to elucidate a very obscure subject. By 
pursuing in this case, as before in another case, the truly scientific 
method of comparing the phenomena presented by existing uncivi- 
lised races with those which the early traditions of civilised races 
present, he has rendered both more comprehensible than they were 
before. 

It seems to me, however, that Mr. M‘Lennan gives but an inde- 
finite answer to the essential question—How did the worship of 
animals and plants arise? Indeed, in his concluding paper, he 
expressly leaves this problem without a solution ; saying that his “is 
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not an hypothesis explanatory of the origin of Totemism, be it 
remembered, but an hypothesis explanatory of the animal and plant 
worship of the ancient nations.” So that we have still to ask— 
Why have savage tribes so generally taken animals and plants and 
other things as their totems? What can have induced this tribe 
to ascribe special sacredness to one creature, and that tribe to 
another? And if to these questions the general reply is, that each 
tribe considers itself to be descended from the object of its reverence, 
then there presses for answer the further question—How came so 
strange a notion into existence? If this notion occurred in one 
case only, we might set it down to some whim of thought, or some 
illusive occurrence. But appearing as it does with multitudinous 
variations among so many uncivilised races in different parts of the 
world, and having left equally numerous traces in the superstitions 
of the extinct civilised races, we cannot assume any special or excep- 
tional cause. Moreover, the general cause, whatever it may be, 
must be such as does not negative an aboriginal intelligence essen- 
tially like our own. After studying the grotesque beliefs of savages, 
we are apt to suppose that their reason is not as our reason. But 
this supposition is inadmissible. Given the amount of knowledge 
which primitive men possess, and given the imperfect verbal symbols 
used by them in speech and thought, and the conclusions they 
habitually reach will be those that are relatively the most rational. 
This must be our postulate; and setting out with this postulate, we 
have to ask how primitive men came so generally, if not universally, 
to believe themselves the progeny of animals or plants or inanimate 
bodies. There is, I believe, a satisfactory answer. 


The proposition with which Mr. M‘Lennan sets out, that totem- 
worship preceded the worship of anthropomorphic gods, is one to 
which I can yield but a qualified assent. It is true in a sense, but 
not wholly true. If the words “ gods” and “worship” carry with 
them their ordinary definite meanings, the statement is true; but if 
their meanings are widened so as to comprehend those earliest vague 
notions out of which the definite ideas of gods and worship are 
evolved, I think it is not true. The rudimentary form of all religion 
is the propitiation of dead ancestors, who are supposed to be still 
existing, and to be capable of working good or evil to their descend- 
ants. As a preparation for dealing hereafter with the principles of 
sociology, I have, for some years past, directed much attention to the 
modes of thought current in the simpler human societies; and 
evidence of many kinds, furnished by all varieties of uncivilised men, 
have forced on me a conclusion harmonising with that lately ex- 
pressed in this Review by Professor Huxley—namely, that the 
savage, conceiving a corpse to be deserted by the active personality 
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who dwelt in it, conceives this active personality to be still existing, 
and that his feelings and ideas concerning it form the basis of his 
superstitions. Everywhere, we find expressed or implied the belief 
that each person is double; and that when he dies, his other self, 
whether remaining near at hand or gone far away, may return, and 
continues capable of injuring his enemies and aiding his friends.’ 


(1) A critical reader may raise an objection. If animal-worship is to be rationally 
interpreted, how can the interpretation set out by assuming a belief in the spirits of 
dead ancestors—a belief which just as much requires explanation? Doubtless there is 
here a wide gap in the argument. I hope eventually to fill it up. Here, out of many 
experiences which conspire to generate this belief, I can but briefly indicate the leading 
ones. 1. It is not impossible that his shadow, following him everywhere, and moving 
as he moves, may have some small share in giving to the savage a vague idea of his 
duality. It needs but to watch a child’s interest in the movements of its shadow, and 
to remember that at first a shadow cannot be interpreted as a negation of light, but is 
looked upon as an entity, to perceive that the savage may very possibly consider it as a 
specific something which forms part of him. 2. A much more decided suggestion of the 
same kind, is likely to result from the reflection of his face and figure in water: 
imitating him as it does in his form, colours, motions, grimaces. When we remember 
that not unfrequently a savage objects to have his portrait taken, because he thinks 
whoever carries away a representation of him carries away some part of his being, will 
see how probable it is that he thinks his double in the water is a reality in some way 
belonging 'tohim. 3. Echoes must greatly tend to confirm the idea of duality otherwise 
arrived at. Incapable as he is of understanding their natural origin, the primitive 
man necessarily ascribes them to living beings—beings who mock him and elude his 
search. 4. The suggestions resulting from these and other physical phenomena are, 
however, secondary in importance. The root of this belief in another self lies in the 
experience of dreams. The distinction so easily made by us between our life in dreams 
and our real life, is one which the savage recognises in but a vague way; and he cannot 
express even that distinction which he perceives. When he awakes, and to those who 
have seen him lying quietly asleep, describes where he has been, and what he has done, 
his rude language fails to state the difference between seeing and dreaming that he saw, 
doing and dreaming that he did. From this inadequacy of his language it not only 
results that he cannot truly represent this difference to others, but also that he cannot 
truly represent it to himself. Hence in the absence of an alternative interpretation, 
his belief, and that of those to whom he tells his adventures, is that his other self has been 
away and came back when he awoke. And this belief which we find among various 
existing savage tribes, we equally find in the traditions of the early civilised races. 
5. The conception of another self capable of going away and returning, receives what to 
the savage must seem conclusive verifications from the abnormal suspensions of conscious- 
ness, and derangements of consciousness, that occasionally occur in members of his 
tribe. One who has fainted, and cannot be immediately brought back to himself (note 
the significance of our own phrases “ returning to himself,” &c.) as a sleeper can, shows 
him a state in which the other self has been away for a time beyond recall. Still more 
is this prolonged absence of the other self shown him in cases of apoplexy, catalepsy, 
and other forms of suspended animation. Here for hours the other self persists in 
remaining away, and on returning refuses to say where he has been. Further verifica- 
tion is afforded by every epileptic subject, into whose body, during the absence of the 
other self, some enemy has entered; for how else does it happen that the other self on 
returning denies all knowledge of what his body has been doing? And this supposition 
that the body has been “possessed ’’ by some other being, is confirmed by the pheno- 
mena of somnambulism and insanity. 6. What then is the interpretation inevitably put 
upon death? The other self has habitually returned after sleep, which simulates death. 
It has returned, too, after fainting, which simulates death much more. It has even 
returned after the rigid state of catalepsy, which simulates death very greatly. Will it 
not return also after this still more prolonged quiescence and rigidity ? Clearly it is 
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But how out of the desire to propitiate this second personality of a 
deceased man (the words “ ghost” or “spirit”? are somewhat mis- 
leading, since the savage believes that the second personality 
re-appears in a form equally tangible with the first) does there grow 
up the worship of animals, plants, and inanimate objects? Very 
simply. Savages habitually distinguish individuals by names that 
are either directly suggestive of some personal trait or fact of 
personal history, or else express an observed community of character 
with some well-known object. Such a genesis of individual names, 
before surnames have arisen, is inevitable; and how easily it arises 
we shall see on remembering that it still goes on in its original form, 
even when no longer needful. I do not refer only to the significant 
fact that in some parts of England, as in the nail-making districts, 
nicknames are universal, and surnames scarcely recognised; but I 
refer to the general usage among‘ both children and adults. The 
rude man is apt to be known as “a bear ;’’ a sly fellow, as an “ old 
fox ;” a hypocrite, as “the crocodile.’ Names of plants, too, are 
used; as when the red-haired boy is called “carrots” by his school- 
fellows. Nor do we lack nicknames derived from inorganic objects 
and agents: instance that given by Mr. Carlyle to the elder Sterling 
—“Captain Whirlwind.” Now in the earliest savage state, this 
metaphorical naming will in most cases commence afresh in each 
generation—must do so, indeed, until surnames of some kind have 
been established. I say in most cases, because there will occur 
quite possible—quite probable even. The dead man’s other self is gone away for a long 
time, but it still exists somewhere, far or near, and may at any moment come back to do 
all he said he would do. Hence the various burial rites—the placing of weapons and 
valuables along with the body, the daily bringing of food to it, &c. I hope hereafter 
to show that with such knowledge of the facts as he has, this interpretation is the most 
reasonable the savage can arrive at. Let me here, however, by way of showing how 
clearly the facts bear out this view, give one illustration out of many. ‘“ ‘The cere- 
monies with which they [the Veddahs] invoke them [the shades of the dead] are few 
as they are simple. The most common is the fullowing. An arrow is fixed upright 
in the ground, and the Veddah dances slowly round it, chanting this invocation, which 
is almost musical in its rhythm: 

* Ma miya, ma miy, ma deyd, 
Topang Koyichetti mittigan yandah ?’ 
‘My departed one, my departed one, my God! 
Where art thou wandering ?’ 

“This invocation appears to be used on all occasions when the intervention of the 
guardian spirits is required in sickness, preparatory to hunting, &c. Sometimes in the 
latter case, a portiqn of the flesh of the game is promised as a votive offering, in the 
event of the chase being successful; and they believe that the spirits will appear to 
them in dreams and tell them where to hunt. Sometimes they cook food and place it in 
the dry bed of a river, or some other secluded spot, and then call on their deceased 
ancestors by name, ‘Come and partake of this! Give us maintenance as you did when 


living! Come, wheresoever you may be, on a tree, on a rock, in the forest, come!’ 
And dance round the food, half chanting half shouting the invocation.””—Bailey, Trans. 
Eth, Soc., London, N.S., ii. p. 301. 
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exceptions in the cases of men who have distinguished themselves. 
If “the Wolf,” proving famous in fight, becomes a terror to neigh- 
bouring tribes, and a dominant man in his own, his sons, proud of 
their parentage, will not let fall the fact that they descended from 
the Wolf; nor will this fact be forgotten by the rest of the tribe 
who held “ the Wolf” in awe, and see some reason to dread his sons. 
In proportion to the power and celebrity of the Wolf will this 
pride and this fear conspire to maintain among his grandchildren 
and great grandchildren, as well as among those over whom they 
dominate, the remembrance of the fact that their ancestor was the 
Wolf. And if, as will occasionally. happen, this dominant family 
becomes the root of a new tribe, the members of this tribe will become 
known to themselves and others as the Wolves. 

We need not rest satisfied with the inference that this inheritance 
of nicknames will take place: there is proof that it docs take place. 
As nicknaming after animals, plants, and other objects still goes on 
among ourselves, so among ourselves does there go on the descent of 
nicknames. An instance has come under my own notice on an estate 
in the West Highlands, belonging to some friends with whom I 
frequently have the pleasure of spending a few weeks in the autumn. 
“Take a young Croshek,” has more than once been the reply of my 
host to the inquiry, who should go with me, when I was setting out 
salmon-fishing. The elder Croshek I knew well; and supposed 
that this name, borne by him and by all belonging to him, was the 
family surname. Some years passed before I learned that the real 
surname was Cameron; that the father was called Croshek, after 
the name of his cottage, to distinguish him from other Camerons 
employed about the premises; and that his children had come to be 
similarly distinguished. Though here, as very generally in Scotland, 
the nick-name was derived from the place of residence, yet had it 
been derived from an animal, the process would have been the same 
— inheritance of it would have occurred just as naturally. Not even 
for this small link in the argument, however, need we depend on 
inference: there is fact to bear us out. Mr. Bates, in his Naturalist 
on the River Amazon (2nd ed., p. 376), describing three half-castes 
who accompanied him on a hunting trip, says:—‘ Two of them 
were brothers—namely, Joao (John) and Zephyrino Jabuti; Jabuti, 
or tortoise, being a nickname which their father had earned for his 
slow gait, and which, as is usual in this country, had descended 
as the surname of the family.” Let me add the statement made by 
Mr. Wallace respecting this same region, that “one of the tribes 
on the river Isanna is called ‘Jurupari’ (Devils). Another is 
called ‘Ducks;’ a third, ‘Stars;’ a fourth, ‘ Mandiocca.’ ” 
Putting these two statements together, can there be any doubt 
about the genesis of these tribal names? Let the tortoise become 
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sufficiently distinguished (not necessarily by superiority—great 
inferiority may occasionally suffice) and the tradition of descent 
from him, preserved by his descendants themselves if he was 
superior, and by their contemptuous neighbours if he was inferior, 
may become a tribal name." 

“ But this,” it will be said, “ does not amount to an explanation of 
animal-worship.” True: a third factor remains to be specified. 
Given a belief in the still-existing other self of the deceased 
ancestor, who must be propitiated; given this survival of his meta- 
phorical name among his grandchildren, great grandchildren, &c. ; 
and the further requisite is that the distinction between metaphor 
and reality shall be forgotten. Let the tradition of the ancestor fail 
to keep clearly in view the fact that he was a man called the Wolf 
—let him be habitually spoken of as the Wolf, just as when alive ; 
and the natural mistake of taking the name literally will bring with 
it, firstly, a belief in descent from the actual wolf, and, secondly, a 
treatment of the wolf in a manner likely to propitiate him—a manner 
appropriate to one who may be the other self of the dead ancestor, or 
one of the kindred, and therefore a friend. 

That a misunderstanding of this kind will naturally grow up, 
becomes obvious when we bear in mind the great indefiniteness of 
primitive language. As Professor Max Miiller says, respecting 
certain misinterpretations of an opposite kind, “These meta- 
phors * * * would become mere names handed down in the con- 
versation of a family, understood perhaps by the grandfather, 
familiar to the father, but strange to the son, and misunderstood 
by the grandson.” We have ample reason, then, for thinking that 
such misinterpretations are likely to occur. Nay, we may go further. 
We are justified in saying that they are certain to occur. For 
undeveloped languages contain no words capable of indicating the 
distinction to be kept in view. In the tongues of existing inferior 
races, only concrete objects and acts are expressible. The Australians 
have a name for each kind of tree, but no name for tree irrespective 
of kind. And though some witnesses allege that their vocabulary is 
not absolutely destitute of generic names, its extreme poverty in such 
is unquestionable. Similarly with the Tasmanians. Doctor Milligan 


(1) Since the foregoing pages were written, my attention has been drawn by Sir John 
Lubbock to a passage in the appendix to the second edition of Pre-Historic Times, 
in which he has indicated this derivation of tribal names. He says :—‘ In endeavouring 
to account for the worship of animals, we must remember that names are very fre- 
quently taken from them. The children and followers of a man called the Bear or the 
Lion would make that a tribal name. Hence the animal itself would be first respected, 
at last worshipped.” Of the genesis of this worship, however, Sir John Lubbock does 
not give any specific explanation. Apparently he inclines to the belief, tacitly adopted 
also by Mr. M‘Lennan, that animal-worship is derived from an original Fetichism, of 


which it isa more developed form. As will shortly be seen, I take a different view of 
its origin. 
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says they “had acquired very limited powers of abstraction or 
generalisation. They possessed no words representing abstract 
ideas; for each variety of gum tree and wattle tree, &c., &c., they 
had a name, but they had no equivalent for the expression, ‘a tree ;’ 
neither could they express abstract qualities, such as hard, soft, 
warm, cold, long, short, round, &c. ; for ‘ hard,’ they would say ‘like 
a stone,’ for ‘ tall,’ they would say ‘long legs,’ &c., and for ‘ round,’ 
they said ‘like a ball,’ ‘like the moon,’ and so on, usually suiting the 
action to the word, and confirming, by some sign, the meaning to be 
understood.”* Now, even making allowance for over-statement here 
(which seems needful, since the word “long,” said to be inexpres- 
sible in the abstract, subsequently occurs as qualifying a concrete in 
the expression, “long legs’), it is sufficiently manifest that so im- 
perfect a language must fail to convey the idea of a name, as some- 
thing separate from a thing; and that still less can it be capable 
of indicating the act of naming. Familiar use of such partially 
abstract words as are applicable to all objects of a class, is needful 
before there can be reached the conception of a name—a word 
symbolising the symbolic character of other words; and the con- 
ception of a name, with its answering abstract term, must be long 
current before the verb to name can arise. Hence, among tribes 
with speech so rude, it will be impossible to transmit the tradition 
of an ancestor named the Wolf, as distinguished from the actual 
wolf. The children and grandchildren who saw him will not be led 
into error; but in later generations, descent from the Wolf will 
inevitably come to mean descent from the animal known by that 
name. And the ideas and sentiments which, as above shown, 
naturally grow up around the belief that the dead parents and grand- 
parents are still alive, and ready, if propitiated, to befriend their 
descendants, will be extended to the wolf species. 

Before passing to other developments of this general view, let me 
point out how not simply animal-worship is thus accounted for, but 
also the conception, so variously illustrated in ancient legends, that 
animals are capable of displaying human powers of speech and 
thought and action. Mythologies are full of stories of beasts and 
birds and fishes that have played intelligent parts in human affairs, 
—creatures that have befriended particular persons by giving them 
information, by guiding them, by yielding them help; or else that 
have deceived them, verbally or otherwise. Evidently all these 
traditions, as well as those about abductions of women by animals 
and fostering of children by them, fall naturally into their places as 
results of the habitual misinterpretation I have described. 


The probability of the hypothesis will appear still greater when 
(1) Proc. Royal Soc. Tasmania, iii. p. 280. 
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we observe how readily it applies to the worship of other orders of 
objects. Belief in actual descent from an animal, strange as we may 
think it, is one by no means incongruous with the unanalysed 
experiences of the savage; for there come under his notice many 
metamorphoses, vegetal and animal, which are apparently of like 
character. But how could he possibly arrive at so grotesque a con- 
ception as that the progenitor of his tribe was the sun, or the moon, 
or a particular star? No observation of surrounding phenomena’ 
affords the slightest suggestion of any such possibility. But by the 
inheritance af nieknemnes that are eventually mistaken for the 
names of the objects from which they were derived, the belief readily 
arises—is sure to arise. That the names of heavenly bodies will 
furnish metaphorical names to the uncivilised, is manifest. Do we 
not ourselves call a distinguished singer or actor a star? And have 
we not in poems, numerous comparisons of men and women to the 
sun and moon; as in Love’s Labour Lost, where the princess is called 
“a gracious moon,” and as in Henry VIII., where we read— 
. Those suns of glory, those two lights of men”? Clearly, primitive 
men will be not unlikely thus to speak of the chief hero of a successful 
battle. When we remember how the arrival of a triumphant warrior 
must affect the feelings of his tribe, dissipating clouds of anxiety and 
irradiating all faces with joy, we shall see that the comparison of him 
to the sun is extremely natural ; and in carly speech this comparison 
can be made only by calling him the sun. As before, then, it will 
happen that through a confounding of the metaphorical name 
with the actual name, his progeny, after a few generations, will be 
regarded by themselves and others as descendants of the sun. And as 
a consequence, partly of actual inheritance of the ancestral character 
and partly of maintenance of the traditions respecting the ancestor’s 
achievements, it will also naturally happen that the solar race will be 
considered a superior race, as we find it habitually is. 

The origin of other totems, equally strange if not even stranger, 
is similarly accounted for, though otherwise unaccountable. One of 
the New Zealand chiefs claimed as his progenitor the neighbour- 
ing great mountain, Tongariro. This seemingly whimsical belief 
becomes intelligible when we observe how easily it may have arisen 
from a nickname. Do we not ourselves sometimes speak figuratively 
of a tall, fat man as a mountain of flesh? And among a people 
prone to speak in still more concrete terms, would it not happen that 
a chief remarkable for his great bulk would be nicknamed after the 
highest mountain within sight, because he towered above other men 
as this did above surrounding hills? Such an occurrence is not 
simply possible, but probable. And if so, the confusion of metaphor 
with fact would originate this surprising genealogy. A notion 
perhaps yet more grotesque, thus receives a satisfactory interpre- 
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tation. What could have put it into the imagination of any one 
that he was descended from the dawn? Given the extremest 
credulity joined with the wildest fancy, it would still seem requisite 
that the ancestor should be conceived as an entity ; and the dawn is 
entirely without that definiteness and comparative constancy which 
enter into the conception of an entity. But when we remember that 
“the Dawn” is a natural complimentary name for a beautiful girl 
opening into womanhood, the genesis of the idea becomes, on the 
above hypothesis, quite obvious. 


Another indirect verification is that we thus get a clear conception 
of Fetichism in general. Under the fetichistic mode of thought, 
surrounding objects and agents are regarded as having powers more 
or less definitely personal in their natures. And the current inter- 
pretation is, that human intelligence, in its early stages, is obliged to 
conceive of their powers under this form. I have myself hitherto 
accepted this interpretation; though always with a sense of dissatis- 
faction. This dissatisfaction was, I think, well grounded. The 
theory is scarcely a theory properly so called; but rather, a re-state- 
ment in other words. Uncivilised men do habitually form anthropo- 
morphic conceptions of surrounding things ; and this observed general 
fact is transformed into the theory that at first they must so conceive 
them—a theory for which the psychological justification attempted, 
seems to me inadequate. From our present stand- point, it becomes 
manifest that Fetichism is not primary but secondary. What has 
been said above almost of itself shows this. Let us, however, follow 
out the steps of its genesis. Respecting the Tasmanians, Dr. 
Milligan says—‘The names of men and women were taken from 
natural objects and occurrences around, as, for instance, a kangaroo, 
a gum tree, snow, hail, thunder, the wind, flowers in blossom, &c.” 
Surrounding objects, then, giving origin to names of persons, and 
being, in the way shown, eventually mistaken for the actual progeni- 
tors of those who descend from persons nicknamed after them, it 
results that these surrounding objects come to be regarded as in some 
manner possessed of personalities like the human. He whose family 
tradition is that his ancestor was ‘the Crab,” will conceive the crab 
as having a disguised inner power like his own; and alleged descent 
from “the palm tree” will entail belief in some kind of consciousness 
dwelling in the palm tree. Hence, in proportion as the animals, 
plants, and inanimate objects or agents that originate names of 
persons, become numerous (which they will do in proportion as a 
tribe becomes large and the number of persons to be distinguished 
from one another increases), multitudinous things around will 
acquire imaginary personalities. And so it will happen that, as Mr. 
M‘Lennan says of the Fijians— Vegetables and stones, nay, even 
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tools and weapons, pots and canoes, have souls that are immortal, 
and that, like the souls of men, pass on at last to Mbulu, the abode of 
departed spirits.” Setting out then with a belief in the still-living 
other self of the dead ancestor, the alleged general cause of mis- 
apprehension affords us an intelligible origin of the fetichistic 
conception; and we are enabled to see how it tends to become a 
general, if not a universal, conception. 


Other apparently inexplicable phenomena are at the same time 
divested of their strangeness. I refer to the beliefs in, and worship 
of, compound monsters,—impossible hybrid animals, and forms that 
are half human, half brutal. The theory of a primordial Fetichism, 
supposing it otherwise adequate, yields no feasible solution of 
these. Grant the alleged original tendency to think of all natural 
agencies as in some way personal. Grant, too, that hence may arise 
a worship of animals, plants, and even inanimate bodies. Still the 
obvious implication is that the worship so derived will be limited to 
things that are, or have been, perceived. Why should this mode of 
thought lead the savage to imagine a combination of bird and 
mammal; and not only to imagine it, but worship it as a god? If 
even we admit that some illusion may have suggested the belief in a 
creature half man, half fish, we cannot thus explain the preva- 
lence among eastern races of idols representing bird-headed men, 
men having their legs replaced by the legs of a cock, and men with 
the heads of elephants. 

Carrying with us the inferences above drawn, however, it is a 
manifest corollary that ideas and practices of these kinds will arise. 
When tradition preserves both lines of ancestry—when a chief 
nicknamed the Wolf, carries away from an adjacent tribe a wife 
who is remembered either under the animal name of her tribe, or as 
a woman; it will happen that if a son distinguishes himself, the 
remembrance of him among his descendants will be that he was born 
of a wolf and some other animal, or of a wolf and a woman. Misin- 
terpretation, arising in the way described from defects of language, 
will entail belief in a creature uniting the attributes of the two; and 
if the tribe grows into a society, representations of such a creature 
will become objects of worship. One of the cases cited by Mr. 
M‘Lennan may here be repeated in illustration. ‘The story of the 
origin of the Dikokamenni Kirghiz,” they say, “from a red grey- 
hound and a certain queen with her forty handmaidens, is of ancient 
date.” Now, if “the red greyhound” was the nickname of a man 
extremely swift of foot (celebrated runners have been similarly nick- 
named among ourselves), a story of this kind would naturally arise; 
and if the metaphorical name was mistaken for the actual name, there 
might result as the idol of the race, a compound form appropriate to 
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the story. We need not be surprised, then, at finding among the 
Egyptians, the goddess Pasht represented as a woman with a lion’s 
head, and the god Month as a man with the head of a hawk. The 
Babylonian gods—one having the form of a man with an eagle’s tail 
and another uniting a human bust to a fish’s body—no longer 
appear such unaccountable conceptions. We get feasible explana- 
tions, too, of sculptures representing sphinxes, winged human-headed 


bulls, &c.; as well as of the stories about centaurs, satyrs, and the 
rest. 


Ancient myths in general thus acquire meanings considerably 
different from those ascribed to them by comparative mythologists. 
Though these last may be in part correct, yet if the foregoing argu- 
ment is valid, they can scarcely be correct in their main outlines. 
Indeed, if we read the facts the other way upwards, regarding as 
secondary or additional the elements that are said to be primary, 
while we regard as primary, certain elements which are considered as 
accretions of later times, we shall, I think, be nearer the truth. 

The current theory of the myth is that it has grown out of the habit 
of symbolising natural agents and processes, in terms of human per- 
sonalities and actions. Now it may in the first place be remarked, 
that though symbolisation of this kind is common enough among 
civilised races, it is not common among races that are the most uncivi- 
lised. By existing savages, surrounding objects, motions, and 
changes, are habitually used to convey ideas respecting human trans- 
actions. It is by no means so much the habit to express by the 
doings of men the course of natural phenomena. It needs but to 
read the speech of an Indian chief, to see that just as primitive men 
name one another metaphorically after surrounding objects, so do 
they metaphorically describe one another’s doings as though they 
were the doings of natural objects. But assuming a contrary habit 
of thought to be the dominant one, ancient myths are explained as 
results of the primitive tendency to symbolise inanimate things and 
their changes, by human beings and their doings. 

A kindred difficulty must be added. The change of verbal mean- 
ing from which the myth is said to arise, is a change opposite in kind 
to that which prevails in the earlier stages of linguistic development. 
It implies a derivation of the concrete from the abstract; whereas at 
first, abstracts are derived only from concretes: the concreting of 
abstracts being a subsequent process. In the words of Professor Max 
Miiller, there are “dialects spoken at the present day which have no 
abstract nouns, and the more we go back in the history of languages, 
the smaller we find the number of these useful expressions” (Chips, 
vol. ii. p. 54); or, as he says more recently,—‘“ Ancient words and 
ancient thoughts, for both go together, have not yet arrived at that 
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stage of abstraction in which, for instance, active powers, whether 
natural or supernatural, can be represented in any but a personal and 
more or less human form.” (Fraser’s Magazine, April, 1870.) Here 
the concrete is represented as original, and the abstract as derivative. 
Immediately afterwards, however, Professor Max Miiller, having given 
as examples of abstract nouns, “day and night, spring und winter, 
dawn and twilight, storm and thunder,” goes on to argue that “as 
long as people thought in language, it was simply impossible to speak 
of morning or evening, of spring and winter, without giving to these 
conceptions something of an individual, active, sexual, and at last, 
personal character.”’ (Chips, &e., vol. ii: p. 55.) Here the concrete 
is derived from the abstract—the personal conception is represented 
as coming after the impersonal conception ; and through such trans- 
formation of the impersonal into the personal, Professor Max Miiller 
considers ancient myths to have arisen. How are these propositions 
reconcilable ? One of two things must be said. If originally there 
were none of these abstract nouns, then the earliest statements 
respecting the daily course of nature were made in concrete terms— 
the personal elements of the myth were the primitive elements, and 
the impersonal expressions which are their equivalents came later. 
If this is not admitted, then it must be held that until after there 
arose these abstract nouns, there were no current statements at all 
respecting these most conspicuous objects and changes which the 
heavens and the earth present ; and that the abstract nouns having 
been somehow formed, and rightly formed, and used without personal 
meanings, afterwards became personalized—a process the reverse of 
that which characterises early linguistic progress. 

No such contradictions occur if we interpret myths after the 
manner that has been indicated. Nay, besides escaping contradic- 
tions, we mect with unexpected solutions. The moment we try it, 
the key unlocks for us with ease what seems a quite inexplicable 
fact, which the current hypothesis takes as one of its postulates. 
Speaking of such words as sky and earth, dew and rain, rivers and 
mountains, as well as of the abstract nouns above named, Professor 
Max Miiller says :—“ Now in ancient languages every one of these 
words had necessarily a termination expressive of gender, and this 
naturally produced in the mind the corresponding idea of sex, so 
that these names received not only an individual, but a sexual, 
character. There was no substantive which was not either masculine 
or feminine; neuters being of later growth, and distinguishable 
chiefly in the nominative.” (Chips, &c., vol. ii. p. 55.) And this 
alleged necessity for a masculine or feminine implication is assigned 
as a part of the reason why these abstract nouns and collective nouns 
became personalized. But should not a true theory of these first 
steps in the evolution of thought and language show us how it 
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happened that men acquired the secemingly-strange habit of so 
framing their words for sky, earth, dew, rain, &c., as to make them 
indicative of sex? Or, at any rate, must it not be admitted that an 
interpretation which, instead of assuming this habit to be “neces- 
sary,’ shows us how it results, thereby acquires an additional claim 
to acceptance? The interpretation I have indicated does this. If 
men and women are habitually nicknamed, and if defects of lan- 
guage lead their descendants to regard themselves as descendants 
of the things from which the names were taken, then masculine or 
feminine genders will be ascribed to these things according as the 
ancestors named after them were men or women. If a beautiful 
maiden known metaphorically as “the Dawn,” afterwards becomes 
the mother of some distinguished chief called “the North Wind,” 
it will result that when, in course of time, the two have been mis- 
taken for the actual dawn and the actual north wind, these will, by 
implication, be respectively considered as male and female. 

Looking now at the ancient myths in general, their seemingly 
most inexplicable trait is the habitual combination of alleged human 
ancestry and adventures, with the possession of personalities other- 
wise figuring in the heavens and on the earth, with totally non- 
human attributes.. This enormous incongruity, not the exception 
but the rule, the current theory fails to explain. Suppose it to be 
granted that the great terrestrial and celestial objects and agents 
naturally become personalized ; it does not follow that each of them 
shall have a specific human biography. To say of some star that he 
was the son of this king or that hero, was born in a particular place, 
and when grown up carried off the wife of a neighbouring chief, is 
a gratuitous multiplication of incongruities already sufficiently great ; 
and is not accounted for by the alleged necessary personalization of 
abstract and collective nouns. As looked at from our present stand- 
point, however, such traditions become quite natural—nay, it is 
clear that they will necessarily arise. When a nickname has become 
a tribal name, it thereby ceases to be individually distinctive; and, 
as already said, the process of nicknaming inevitably continues. It 
commences afresh with each child; and the nickname of each child 
is both an individual name and a potential tribal name, which may 
become an actual tribal name if the individual is sufficiently cele- 
brated. Usually, then, there is a double system of distinguishing 
the individual; under one of which he is known by his ane witeal 
name, and under the other of which he is known by a name sug- 
gestive of something peculiar to himself: just as we have seen 
happens among the Scotch clans. Consider, now, what will result 
when language has reached a stage of development such that it can 
convey the notion of naming, oni is able, therefore, to preserve 
traditions of human ancestry: the preservation of such traditions 
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being furthered by those corruptions of tribal names which render 
them no longer suggestive of the things they were derived from. 
It will result that the individual will be known both as the son of 
such and such a man by a mother whose name was so-and-so, 
and also as the Crab, or the Bear, or the Whirlwind,—sup- 
posing one of these to be his nickname. Such joint use of nick- 
names and proper names occurs in every school. Now, clearly, 
in advancing from the early state in which ancestors become identi- 
fied with the objects they are nicknamed after, to the state in which 
there are proper names that have lost their metaphorical meanings, 
there must be passed through a state in which proper names, par- 
tially settled only, may or may not be preserved, and in which the 
new nicknames are still liable to be mistaken for actual names. 
Under such conditions there will arise (especially in the case of a 
distinguished man) this seemingly-impossible combination of human 
parentage with the possession of the non-human, or superhuman, 
attributes of the thing which gave the nickname. Another anomaly 
simultaneously disappears. The warrior may have, and often will 
have, a variety of complimentary nicknames—*“ the powerful one,” 
“the destroyer,” &c. Supposing his leading nickname has been 
the Sun, then when he comes to be identified by tradition with 
the sun, it will happen that the sun will acquire his alternative 
descriptive titles— the swift one, the lion, the wolf—titles 
not obviously appropriate to the sun, but quite appropriate to the 
warrior. Then there comes, too, an explanation of the remaining 
trait of such myths. When this identification of conspicuous persons, 
male and female, with conspicuous natural agents, has become settled, 
there will in due course arise interpretations of the actions of these 
agents in anthropomorphic terms. Suppose, for instance, that 
Endymion and Selene, metaphorically named, the one after the 
setting sun the other after the moon, have had their human indivi- 
dualities merged in those of the sun and moon, through misinterpre- 
tation of metaphors; what will happen? The legend of their loves 
having to be reconciled with their celestial appearances and motions, 
these will be spoken of as results of feeling and will; so that when 
the sun is going down in the west, while the moon in mid-heaven is 
following him, the fact will be expressed by saying,—“ Selene loves 
and watches Endymion.” Thus we obtain a consistent explanation 
of the myth without distorting it; and without assuming that it 
contains gratuitous fictions. We are enabled to accept the biogra- 
phical part of it, if not as literal fact, still as having had fact for its 
root. We are helped to see how, by an inevitable misinterpreta- 
tion, there grew out of a more or less true tradition, this strange 
identification of its personages, with objects and powers totally 
non-human in their aspects. And then we are shown how, from 
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the attempt to reconcile in thought these contradictory elements of 
the myth, there arose the habit of ascribing the actions of these non- 
human things to human motives. 

One further verification may be drawn from facts which are 
obstacles to the converse hypothesis. These objects and powers, 
celestial and terrestrial, which force themselves most on men’s 
attention, have some of them several proper names, identified with 
those of different individuals, born at different places, and having 
different sets of adventures. Thus we have the sun variously known 
as Apollo, Endymion, Helios, Tithonos, &c.—personages having 
irreconcilable genealogies. Such anomalies Professor Max Miiller 
apparently ascribes to the untrustworthiness of traditions, which are 
“careless about contradictions, or ready to solve them sometimes 
by the most atrocious expedients” (Chips, &c., vol. ii. p. 84). But 
if the evolution of the myth has been that above indicated, there 
exist no anomalies to be got ridof: these diverse genealogies become 
parts of the evidence. For we have abundant proof that the same 
objects furnish metaphorical names of men in different tribes. There 
are Duck tribes in Australia, in South America, in North America. 
The eagle is still a totem among the North Americans, as Mr, 
M‘Lennan shows reason to conclude that it was among the 
Egyptians, among the Jews, and among the Romans. Obviously, 
for reasons that have been assigned, it naturally happened in the 
early stages of the ancient races, that complimentary comparisons of 
their heroes to the sun were frequently made. *What resulted ? 
The sun having furnished names for sundry chiefs and early 
founders of tribes, and local traditions having severally identified 
them with the sun, these tribes when they grew, spread, conquered, 
or came otherwise into partial union, originated a combined mytho- 
logy, which necessarily contained conflicting stories about the sun- 
god, as about its other leading personages. If the North American 
tribes, among several of which there are traditions of a sun-god, had 
developed a combined civilisation, there would similarly have arisen 
among them a mythology which ascribed to the sun several different 
proper names and genealogies. 


Let me briefly set down the leading characters of this hypothesis 
which give it probability. 

True interpretations of all the natural processes, organic and 
inorganic, that have gone on in past times, habitually trace them to 
causes still in action. It is thus in Geology ; it is thus in Biology ; 
it is thus in Philology. Here we find this characteristic repeated. 
Nicknaming, the inheritance of nicknames, and, to some extent, 
the misinterpretation of nicknames, go among us still; and were 
surnames absent, language imperfect, and knowledge as rudi- 
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mentary as of old, it is tolerably manifest that results would arise 
like those we have contemplated. 

A further characteristic of a true cause is that it accounts not only 
for the particular group of phenomena to be interpreted, but also for 
other groups. The cause here alleged does this. It equally well 
explains the worship of animals, of plants, of mountains, of winds, 
of celestial bodies, and even of appearances too vague to be con- 
sidered entities. It gives us an intelligible genesis of fetichistic 
conceptions in general. It furnishes us with a reason for the prac- 
tice, otherwise so unaccountable, of moulding the words applied to 
inanimate objects in such ways as to imply masculine and feminine 
genders. It shows us how there naturally arose the worship of 
compound animals, and of monsters half man half brute. And it 
shows us why the worship of purely anthropomorphic deities came 
later, when language had so far developed that it could preserve 
in tradition the distinction between proper names and nicknames. 

A further verification of this view is, that it conforms to the 
general law of evolution: showing us how, cut of one simple, vague, 
aboriginal form of belief, there have arisei, by continuous differ- 
entiations, the many heterogeneous forms of belief which have 
existed and do exist. The desire to propitiate the other self of the 
dead ancestor, displayed among savage tribes, dominantly manifested 
by the early historic races, by the Peruvians and Mexicans, by the 
Chinese at the present time, and to a considerable degree by our- 
selves (for what else is the wish to do that which a lately-deceased 
parent was known to have desired) has been the universal first form 
of religious belief; and from it have grown up the many divergent 
beliefs that have been referred to. 

Let me add, as a further reason for adopting this view, that it 
immensely diminishes the apparently-great contrast between early 
modes of thought and our own mode of thought. Doubtless the 
aboriginal man differs considerably from us, both in intellect and 
feeling. But such an interpretation of the facts as helps us to 
bridge over the gap, derives additional likelihood from doing this. 
The hypothesis I have sketched out enables us to see that primitive 
ideas are not so gratuitously absurd as we suppose, and also enables 
us to rehabilitate the ancient myth with far less distortion than at 
first sight appears possible. 

These views I hope to develop in the first part of The Principles 
of Sociology. The large mass of evidence which I shall be able to 
give in support of the hypothesis, joined with the solutions it will 
be shown to yield of many minor problems which I have passed over, 
will, I think, then give to it a still greater probability than it seems 
now to have. Hernerr SPENCER. 

















THE POEMS OF DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 


Wuewn fate has allowed to any man more than one great gift, acci- 
dent or necessity seems usually to contrive that one shall encumber 
and impede the other. It has been thought, rightly or wrongly, 
that even the work done by such supreme men as Michel Angelo 
and Leonardo was impaired on this hand or on that by the various 
and eager impatience of genius which impelled them alternately along 
diverging lines of life and labour. Be that as it may, there is no 
room to doubt that such a double-natured genius as was theirs lies 
open to a double kind of attack from the rancorous tribe of weaklings 
and dullards. The haters of either light or of any may say that 
there cannot be sunlight and moonlight in the same sky; that a 
double-gifted nature must be powerless to beget as to bear, sterile by 
excess of organs as by defect, “like that sweet marble monster of 
both sexes” beloved of Shelley as of Gautier: that the time and 
ardour of spirit and of hand spent on this way of work must be so 
much lost to that other way; that on neither course can the runner 
of a double race attain the goal, but must needs in both races alike 
be caught up and resign his torch to a runner with a single aim. 
Candid envy and judicious ignorance will mutually concede some- 
thing ; the one, that he might have won the foot-race had he let the 
horse-race be; the other, that he might have ridden in first had he 
never tried his luck afoot. That assurance refreshes with the resto- 
rative of a false consolation the runners who fell impotent at starting 
or dropped lame at the turning-point. Hateful as the winner of a 
single prize must be to them, how can they bear—if shutting their 
eyes will save them the sight—to behold the coronation of the con- 
queror in all five heats? Nevertheless they have now and then to 
bear it as they may: though some take side with them who should 
know better, having won each a single crown in his own field, and 
being loth to admit that in that field at least they can be distanced 
by the best man in another. 

In every generation that takes any heed of the art, the phrase of 
“ oreatest living poet,” or (with a difference of reservation) “ first of 
his age and country,” is flung about freely and foolishly enough : 
but if more than mere caprice—be it caprice of culture or caprice of 
ignorance—is to go to the making up of the definition, we must 
decide what qualities are of first necessity for the best poet, and pro- 
ceed to try how far the claimant can be surely said to possess them. 
Variety is a rare and high quality, but poets of the first order have 
had little or none of is; witness Keats and Coleridge; men otherwise 
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greater than these have had much, and yet have fallen far short of 
the final place among poets held by these; witness Byron and Scott. 
But in all great poets there must be an ardent harmony, a heat of 
spiritual life, guiding without constraining the bodily grace of motion, 
which shall. give charm and power to their least work; sweetness 
that cannot be weak and force that will not be rough. There must 
be an instinct and a resolution of excellence which will allow no 
shortcoming or malformation of thought or word: there must also 
be so natural a sense of right as to make any such deformity or defect 
impossible, and leave upon the work done no trace of any effort to 
avoid or to achieve. It must be serious, simple, perfect ; and it must 
be thus by evident and native impulse. The mark of painstaking as 
surely lowers the level of style as any sign of negligence ; in the best 
work there must be no trace of a laborious or a languid hand. 

Tn all these points the style of Mr. Rossetti excels that of any 
English poet of our day. It has the fullest fervour and fluency of 
impulse, and the impulse is always towards harmony and perfection. 
It has the inimitable note of instinct, and the instinct is always high 
and right. It carries weight enough to overbear the style of a 
weaker man, but no weight of thought can break it, no subtlety of 
emotion attenuate, no ardour of passion deface. It can breathe un- 
vexed in the finest air and pass unsinged through the keenest fire ; 
it has all the grace of perfect force and all the force of perfect grace. 
It is sinuous as water or as light; flexible and penetrative, delicate 
and rapid ; it works on its way without halt or jar or collapse. And 
in plain strength and weight of sense and sound these faultless verses 
exceed those of faultier workmen who cover their effects by their de- 
fects; who attain at times and by fits to some memorable impression 
of thought upon speech, and speech upon memory, at the cost gene- 
rally of inharmonious and insufficient work. No such coarse or cheap 
stuff is here used as a ground to set off the rich surprises of casual 
ornament and intermittent embroidery. The woof of each poem is 
perfect, and the flowers that flash out from it seem not so much inter- 
woven with the thread of it or set in the soil, as grown and sprung 
by mere nature from the ground, under the inevitable rains and sun- 
beams of the atmosphere which bred them. 

It is said sometimes that a man may have a strong and perfect 
style who has nothing to convey worth conveyance under cover of it. 
This is indeed a favourite saying of men who have no words in which 
to convey the thoughts which they have not; of men born dumb, 
who express by grunts and chokes the inexpressible eloquence which 
is not in them, and would fain seem to labour in miscarriage of 
ideas which they have never conceived. But it remains for them 
to prove as well as assert that beauty and power of expression can 
accord with emptiness or sterility of matter, or that impotence of 
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articulation must imply depth and wealth of thought. This flatter- 
ing unction the very foolishest of malignants will hardly in this case 
be able to lay upon the corrosive sore which he calls his soul: the 
ulcer of ill-will must rot unrelieved by the rancid ointment of such 
fiction. Hardly could a fool here or a knave there fail to see or hope 
to deny the fullness of living thought and subtle strength of nature 
underlying this veil of radiant and harmonious words. 

It is on the other side that attack might be looked for from the 
more ingenious enemies of good work: and of these there was never 
any lack. Much of Mr. Rossetti’s work is so intense in aim, so 
delicate and deep in significance, so exuberant in offshoot and under- 
growth of sentiment and thought, that even the sweet lucidity and 
steady current of his style may not suffice to save it from the charges 
of darkness and difficulty. He is too great a master of speech to 
incur the blame of hard or tortuous expression ; and his thought is 
too sound and pure to be otherwise dark than as a deep well-spring 
at noon may be, even where the sun is strongest and the water 
brightest. In its furthest depth there is nothing of weed or of mud ; 
whatever of haze may seem to quiver there is a weft of the sun’s 
spinning, a web not of woven darkness but of molten light. But 
such work as this can be neither unwoven nor recast by any process 
of analysis. The infinite depth and wealth of life which breathes 
and plays among these songs and sonnets cannot be parcelled and 
portioned out for praise or comment. This “ House of Life” has in 
it so many mansions, so many halls of state and bowers of music, 
chapels for worship and chambers for festival, that no guest can 
declare on a first entrance the secret of its scheme. Spirit and 
sense together, eyesight and hearing and thought, are absorbed in 
splendour of sounds and glory of colours distinguishable only by 
delight. But the scheme is solid and harmonious; there is no waste 
in this luxury of genius: the whole is lovelier than its loveliest part. 
Again and again may one turn the leaves in search of some one poem 
or some two which may be chosen for sample and thanksgiving ; 
but there is no choice to be made. Sonnet is poured upon sonnet, 
and song hands on the torch to song ; and each in turn (as another 
poet has said of the lark’s note falling from the height of dawn) 


‘‘ Rings like a golden jewel down a golden stair.” 


There are no poems of the class in English—I doubt if there be 
any even in Dante’s Italian—so rich at once and pure. Their golden 
affluence of images and jewel-coloured words never once disguises the 
firm outline, the justice and chastity of form. No nakedness could 
be more harmonious, more consummate in its fleshly sculpture, than 
the imperial array and ornament of this august poetry. Mailed in 


gold as of the morning and girdled with gems of strange water, the 
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beautiful body as of a carven goddess gleams through them tangible 
and taintless, without spot or default. There is not a jewel here but 
it fits, not a beauty but it subserves an end. There seems no story 
in this sequence of sonnets, yet they hold in them all the action and 
passion of a spiritual history with tragic stages and elegiac pauses 
and lyric motions of the living soul. Their earnest subtleties and 
exquisite ardours recall to mind the sonnets of Shakespeare; poems 
in their way unapproachable, and here in no wise imitated. Shake- 
speare’s have at times a far more passionate and instant force, a 
sharper note of delight or agony or mystery, fear or desire or remorse 
—a keener truth and more pungent simpleness of sudden phrase, with 
touches of sound and flashes of light beyond all reach; Mr. Rossetti’s 
have a nobler fullness of form, a more stately and shapely beauty of 
build: they are of a purer and less turbid water than the others are 
at times, and not less fervent when more serene than they; the subject- 
matter of them is sweet throughout, natural always and clear, however 
intense and fine in remote and delicate intricacy of spiritual stuff. 
There is nothing here which may not be felt by any student who can 
grasp the subtle sense of it in full, as a just thing and admirable, fit 
for the fellowship of men’s feelings ; if men, indeed, have in them 
enough of noble fervour and loving delicacy, enough of truth and 
warmth in the blood and breath of their souls, enough of brain and 
heart for such fellow-feeling. For something of these they must 
have to bring with them who would follow the radiant track of this 
verse through brakes of flowers and solitudes of sunlight, past foun- 
tains hidden under green bloom of leaves, beneath roof-work of 
moving boughs where song and silence are one music. All passion 
and regret and strenuous hope and fiery contemplation, all beauty 
and glory of thought and vision, are built into this golden house 
where the life that reigns is love; the very face of sorrow is not cold 
or withered; but has the breath of heaven between its fresh live lips 
and the light of pure sweet blood in its cheeks; there is a glow of 
summer on the red leaves of its regrets and-the starry frost-flakes of its 
tears. Resignation and fruition, forethought and afterthought, have 
one voice to sing with in many keys of spirit. A more bitter sweet- 
ness of sincerity was never pressed into verse than beats and burns 
here under the veil and girdle of glorious words; there are no poems 
anywhere of more passionate meditation or vision more intense than 
those on “ Lost Days,” “ Vain Virtues,” “The Sun’s Shame ;”’ none 
of more godlike grace and sovereign charm than those headed “New- 
born Death,” “A Superscription,” “A Dark Day,” “Known in 
Vain,” “The One Hope ;” and of all splendid and profound love- 
poetry, what is there more luminous or more deep in sense and spirit 
than the marvellous opening cycle of twenty-six sonnets, which 
embrace and express all sorrow and all joy of passion in union, of 
outer love and inner, triumphant or dejected or piteous or at peace? 
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No one, till he has read these, knows all of majesty and melody, all of 
energy and emotion, all of supple and significant loveliness, all of 
tender cunning and exquisite strength, which our language can show 
at need in proof of its powers and uses. The birth of love, his eucha- 
ristic presence, his supreme vision, his utter union in flesh and spirit, 
the secret of the sanctuary of his heart, his louder music and his lower, 
his graver and his lighter seasons ; all work of love and all play, all 
dreams and devices of his memory and his belief, all fuller and 
emptier hours from the first which longs for him to the last which 
loses, all change of lights from his mid-day to his moonrise, all his 
foreknowledge of evil things and good, all glad and sad hours of his 
night-watches, all the fear and ardour which feels and fights against 
the advent of his difference and dawn of his division, all agonies and 
consolations that embitter and allay the wounds of his mortal hour ; the 
pains of breach and death, the songs and visions of the wilderness of his 
penance, the wood of desolation made beautiful and bitter by the 
same remembrance, haunted by shadows of the same hours for sorrow 
and for solace, and, beyond all, the light of the unaccomplished hour 
which missed its chance in one life to meet it in another, where the 
sundered spirits revive into reunion ; all these things are here done 
into words and sung into hearing of men as they never were till 
now. With a most noble and tender power all forms and colours of 
the world without are touched and drawn into service of the spirit ; 
and this with no ingenious abuse of imagery or misuse of figures, but 
with such gracious force of imagination that they seem to offer volun- 
tary service. What interlude more radiant than that of the “ Por- 
trait,” more gracious and joyous than the “ Love-Letter,” more tender 
than the remembered “ Birth-Bond,” more fervent than the memorial 
“Day of Love,” more delicate than the significance of ‘“ Love’s 
Baubles,” more deep and full than the bitter-sweet “ Life-in-Love,” 
more soft in spiritual shade of changeful colour than “The Love- 
Moon,” more subtly solemn in tragic and triumphant foresight than 
“The Morrow’s Message,” more ardent with finer fires and more 
tremulous with keener senses than the sonnets of parting, than 
‘“‘ Broken Music,” or “ Death-in-Love,” ever varied the high delight 
of verse, the sublime sustention of choral poetry through the length 
of an imperial work? In the sonnet called “ Love-Sweetness ” 
there is the very honey of pure passion, the expression and essence 
of its highest thought and wisdom; and in that called “ He and I,” 
the whole pain and mystery of growing change. Even Shelley 
never expressed the inmost sense and mighty heart of music as this 
poet has done in “The Monochord.” There are no lyrics in our 
lyrical English tongue of sweeter power than the least of these 
which follow the sonnets. The “Song of the Bower ” is sublime by 
sheer force of mere beauty; the sonorous fluctuation of its measure, 
002 
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a full tide under a full moon, of passion lit and led by memory to 
and fro beneath fiery and showery skies of past and future, has such 
depth and weight in its moving music that the echo of it is as a sea- 
shell in the mind’s ear for ever. Observe the glorious change of note 
from the delicate colour of the second stanza to the passionate colour 
of the third ; the passage from soft bright symbols to the actual fire 
of vision and burning remembrance; from the shelter of soul under 
soul and mirror of tears wherein heart sees heart, to the grasp and 
glow of 


‘* Large lovely arms and a neck like a tower” 


growing incarnate upon the sight of memory: and again to the 
deep dim witness and warning, the foresight and regret which 
lighten and darken the ways of coming life. This is perhaps, for 
style at once ample and simple, the noblest song of all; yet it is but 
one of many noble. Among these others I find none which clings 
by itself so long and close to the mind as one outside their circle— 
the song of the sea-beach, called “‘ Even So;” it dies out with a sup- 
pressed sigh like the last breath or heartbeat of a yearning weak- 
winged wind. “A. Little While” is heavy with all the honey of fore- 
tasted sorrow, sweeter in its aftertaste than the joy resigned, with a 
- murmur beyond music in its speech. The perfect pity of the two 
last lines has the touch on it of plain truth and patience ; 


‘*T’ll tell thee when the end is come 
How we may best forget.” 


In “ Plighted Promise ” and “ Love-Lily ” the white flame of delight 
breathes and trembles in asubtler air, with a sure and faultless charm 
of motion. I like the first stanza of “Sudden Light ” better than the 
second and third, admirably as they are fashioned and set to the music 
of the thought: they have less seeming effusion of an insuppressible 
sense; and the touches of colour and odour and sound in it are 
almost too fine in their harmony to be matched with any later. 
There is not a more delicate note of magic nature in these poems. 
The tremulous ardour of “‘ Penumbra” is another witness to the artist’s 
mastery of hand; the finest nerves of life are finely touched; the 
quiver and ache of soul and senses to which all things are kindled 
and discoloured by half morbid lights of emotion give a burning 
pulse of melody to the verses. The same fear or doubt which here is 
attired in fancies of feverish beauty finds gentler utterance, again out- 
side this circle, in ‘“‘ A New Year’s Burden;” the tone and colour have 
always a fresh and sure harmony. Four poems in a different key 
from such songs are “The Sea-Limits,” “A Young Fir-Wood,” “The 
Honeysuckle,” “ The Woodspurge ;” not songs, but studies of spirit 
and thought, concrete and perfect. The first of these has the solemn 
weight and depth in it of living water, and a sound like the speech of 
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the sea when the wind is silent. The very} note of that world-old 
harmony is caught and cast into words. 


*¢ Consider the sea’s listless chime: 
Time’s self it is, made audible: 
The murmur of the earth’s own shell.” 


This little verse also has the 


*« Secret continuance sublime ” 


which “is the sea’s end ;”’ it too isa living thing with an echo beyond 
reach of the sense, its chord of sound one part of the multiform unity 
of mutual inclusion in which all things rest and mix; like the sigh 
of the shaken shell, it utters “the same desire and mystery” as 
earth through its woods, and water through its waves, and man 
through his multitudes: it too has in it a breath of the life immea- 
surable and imperishable. The other three of these studies have 
something of the same air and flavour: their keen truthfulness and 
subtle sincerity touch the same springs and kindle the same pulses of 
thought. The passionate accuracy of sense half blunted and half 
whetted by obsession and possession of pain is given in ‘The Wood- 
spurge ” with a bitterly beautiful exactitude. 

In all the glorious poem built up of all these poems there is no 
great quality more notable than the sweet and sovereign unity of 
perfect spirit and sense, of fleshly form and intellectual fire. This 
Muse is as the woman praised in the divine words of the poet 
himself, 


‘* Whose speech Truth knows not from her thought, 
Nor Love her body from her soul.” 


And if not love, how then should judgment? for love and judgment 
must be one in those who would look into such high and lovely 
things. No scrutiny can distinguish nor sentence divorce the solid 
spiritual truth from the bodily beauty of the poem, the very and 
visible soul from the dazzling veil and vesture of fair limbs and 
features. There has been no work of the same pitch attempted 
since Dante sealed up his youth in the sacred leaves of the “ Vita 
Nuova ;” and this poem of his namechild and translator is a more 
various and mature work of kindred genius and spirit. 

Other parts of his work done here have upon them the more 
instant sign of that sponsor and master of his mind; there is 
a special and delicate savour of personal interest in the sonnet on 
the “darkness” of Dante, sacred to the fame of a father made 
again illustrious in his children, which will be cherished with 
a warm reverence by all heedful students. The poem of “ Dante 
at Verona” stands apart among the rest with a crown on it of 
the like consecration, as perhaps the loftiest monument of all 
raised by the devotion of a race of genius for two generations of 
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noble work and love. All incidents and traditions of the great poet’s 
exile are welded together in fusion of ardent verse to forge a memo- 
rial as of carven gold. The pure plain ease and force of narrative style 
melt now and then into the fire of a sad rapture, a glory of tragedy 
lighting the whole vision as with a funereal and triumphal torch. 
Even the words of that letter in which Dante put away from him the 
base conditions of return—words matchless among all that ever a 
poet found to speak for himself, except only by those few supreme 
words in which Milton replied to the mockers of his blindness—even 
these are worthily recast in the mould of English verse by the might 
and cunning of this workman’s hand. Witness the original set 
against his version. 


‘‘Non est heec via redeundi ad patriam, Pater mi; sed si alia per vos aut 
deinde per alios invenietur, quae fame Dantis atque honori non deroget, illam 
non lentis passibus acceptabo. Quod si per nullam talem Florentia introitur, 
nunquam Florentiam introibo. Quidni? nonne solis astrorumque specula 


ubique conspiciam ? Nonne dulcissimas veritates potero speculari ubique sub 
ceelo, ni priis inglorium, immo ignominiosum, populo Florentinzque civitati 
me reddam ?—Quippe nec panis deficiet.” 


So wrote Dante in 1316 ; now partly rendered into English to this 
effect :-— 


‘That since no gate led, by God’s will, 
To Florence, but the one whereat 
The priests and money-changers sat, 
He still would wander: for that still, 
Even through the body’s prison bars, 
His soul possessed the sun and stars.” 


These and the majestic lines which follow them as comment have 
the heart of that letter in them; the letter which we living now 
cannot read without the sense of a double bitterness and sweetness in 
its sacred speech, so lamentably and so gloriously applicable to the 
loftiest heir of Dante’s faith and place; of his faith as patriot, 
of his place as exile. It seems that the same price is still fixed for 
them to pay who have to buy with it the inheritance of sun and stars 
and the sweetest truths, and all generations of time, and the love and 
thanks and passionate remembrance of all faithful men for ever. 

This poem is sustained throughout at the fit height with the due 
dignity ; nothing feeble or jarring disturbs its equality of exultation. 
The few verses of bitter ardour which brand as a prostitute the 
commonweal which has become a common wrong—the common 
goddess deformed into a common harlot—show a force of indignant 
imagination worthy of a great poetic satirist, of Byron and Hugo 
in their worst wrath, The brief pictures of the courtly life at 
Verona between women and rhymesters, jester and priests, have a 


living outline and colour; and the last words have the weight in 
them of time’s own sentence :— 
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‘‘ Eat and wash hands, Can Grande; scarce 
We know their names now; hands which fed 
Our Dante with that bitter bread, 
And thou the watch-dog of those stairs 
Which, of all paths his feet knew well, 
Were steeper found than heaven or hell.” 

No words could more fitly wind up the perfect weft of the poem in 
which throughout the golden thread of Dante’s own thought, the 
hidden light of his solitude at intervals between court-play and 
justice-work, gleams now and again at each turn of the warp till we 
feel as though a new remnant of that great spirit’s leaving had been 
vouchsafed us. 

Another poem bearing the national mark upon it may be properly 
named with this, the “ Last Confession.” Its tragic hold of truth 
and grasp of passion make it worthy to bear witness to the writer’s 
inheritance of patriotic blood and spirit. Its literal dramatic power 
of detail and composition is a distinctive test of his various wealth 
and energy of genius. This great gift of positive reality, here above 
all things requisite, was less requisite elsewhere, and could not have 
been shown to exist by any proof derivable from his other poems; 
though to any student of his designs and pictures the admirable 
union of this inventive fidelity to whatever of fact is serviceable to 
the truth of art, with the infinite affluence and gracious abundance of 
imagination, must be familiar enough ; the subtle simplicity of per- 
ception which keeps sight always of ideal likelihood and poetical 
reason is as evident in his most lyrical and fanciful paintings as in 
Giorgione’s or Carpaccio’s. Without the high instinct and fine 
culture of this quality such a poem as we now have in sight could 
not have been attempted. The plain heroism of noble naked nature 
and coherent life is manifest from the first delicate detail to the last. 
The simple agony of memory inflames every line with native colour. 
A boyish patriot in hiding from the government finds a child 
forsaken in time of famine by her parents, saves and supports her 
sets his heart towards hers more and more with the growth of years, 
to find at last the taint upon her of a dawning shame, of indifference 
and impurity—the hard laugh of a harlot on her lips, and in her 
bearing the dull contempt of a harlot for love and memory. Stabbed 
and stung through by this sudden show of the snake’s fang as it 
turns upon the hand which cherished it, he slays her; and even in 
his hour of martyrdom, dying of wounds taken in a last fight for 
Italy, is haunted by the lovely face and unlovely laugh of the girl he 
had put out of reach of shame. But the tender truth and grace, the 
living heat and movement of the tragedy through every detail, the 
noble choice and use of incident, make out of this plain story a poem 
beyond price. Upon each line of drawing there has been laid the 
strong and loving hand of a great artist, and specially a supreme 
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painter of fair women. In the study of the growing girl the glories 
of sculpture and painting are melted into one, and every touch does 
divine service ; 
** The underlip 
Sucked in as if it strove to kiss itself ;” 


the pale face “‘as when one stoops over wan water ;”’ the “ deep- 
serried locks,” the rounded clinging finger-tips, and great eyes faint 
with passion or quivering with hidden springs of mirth, 

‘* As when a bird flies low 


Between the water and the willow-leaves, 
And the shade quivers till he wins the light.” 


In what poet’s work shall we find a touch of more heavenly beauty, 
and nobler union of truth and charm ? and in what painter’s a statelier 
and sweeter mastery of nature than here ? 


‘Her body bore her neck as the tree’s stem 
Bears the top branch: and as the branch sustains 
The flower of the year’s pride, her high neck bore 
Her face made wonderful with night and day.” 


The purest pathos of all is in the little episode of the broken figure 
of Love, given to the child by her preserver, and the wound of its 
dart on her hand; nothing in conception or in application could be 
tenderer or truer ; nothing more glorious in its horror than the fancy 
of heaven changing at its height before the very face of a spirit in 
paradise, with no reflection of him left on it : 


‘* Like a pool that once gave back 
Your image, but now drowns it, and is clear 
Again; or like a sun bewitched, that burns 
Your shadow from you, and still shines in sight.” 


Admirable as it is throughout for natural and moral colour, the 
poem is completed and crowned for eternity by the song set on the 
front of it as a wreath on a bride’s hair, of which I can hardly 
say whether the Italian or the English form be the more divine. 
The miraculous faculty of transfusion which enables the cupbearer to 
pour this wine of verse from the golden into the silver cup without 
spilling was never before given to man. All Mr. Rossetti’s transla- 
tions bear the same evidence of a power not merely beyond reach 
but beyond attempt of other artists in language. Wonderful as is 
the proof of it shown by his versions of Dante and his fellows, of 
Villon’s and other ballad-songs of old France, the capacity of 
recasting in English an Italian poem of his own seems to me more 
wonderful ; and what a rare and subtle piece of work has been done 
here, they only can appreciate who have tried carefully and failed 
utterly to refashion in one language a song thrown off in another. 
This is the kind of test which stamps the supremacy of an artist, 
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answering in poetry to the subtlest successes of the same hand in 
painting. Whether or not there be now living a master in colours 
who can match the peculiar triumphs of its touch, there is assuredly 
no master in words. The melodies of these in their Italian form can 
never die out of the ear and heart they have once pierced with their 
keen and sovereign sweetness. This song would suffice to redeem the 
whole story from the province of pain, even though the poet had not 
left upon us the natural charm of that hope which comes in with 
death, that the woman grown hard and bad was indeed no less 
a lie, an error, a spectral show, than the laughing ghost of her forged 
by bodily pain and recollection. 

By this poem we may set for contrast, in witness of the artist’s clear 
wide scope of work and power, the “ Burden of Nineveh ;” a study 
of pure thought and high meditation, perhaps for sovereignty of 
language and strong grasp of spirit the greatest of his poems. The 
contemplation that brings forth such fruit should be a cherub indeed, 
having wings and eyes as an eagle’s. The solemn and splendid 
metre, if I mistake not, is a new instrument of music for English 
hands. In those of its fashioner it makes harmonies majestic as any 
note of the heights or depths of natural sound. No highest verse 
can excel the mighty flow and chiming force of its continuous modu- 
lation, bearing on foamless waves of profound song its flock of 
winged thoughts and embodied visions. We hear in it as it were 
for once the sound of time’s soundless feet, feel for once the beat 
of his unfelt wings in their passage through unknown places, and 
centuries without form and void. Echoes and gleams come with it 
from “the dark backward and abysm” of dateless days; a sighing 
sound from the graves of gods, a wind through the doors of death 
which opened on the early world. The surviving shadow of the Bull- 
God is as the shadow of death on past and passing ages, visible and 
recognisable by the afterlight of thought. Of the harmonious might 
and majesty of imagination which sustains the “speculative and 
active instrument” of song, we might take as separate samples the 
verses on its old days of worship from kings and queens,. of light 
from lamps of prayer or fires of ruin; on the elder and later gods 
confused with its confusion, “all relics here together ;” on the cities 
that rose and fell before the city of its worshippers; of their desola- 
tion and its own in the days of Christ. The stanza on the vision of 
the temptation has a glory on it as of Milton’s work :— 

‘«The day when he, Pride’s lord and man’s, 
Shewed all earth’s kingdoms at a glance 
To Him before whose countenance 
The years recede, the years advance, 
And said, ‘ Fall down and worship me :’— 


*Mid all the pomp beneath his look 
Then stirred there, haply, some rebuke 
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Where to the wind the salt pools shook, 
And in those tracts, of life forsook, 
That knew thee not, O Nineveh!” 


And what more august and strenuous passion of thought was ever 
clothed in purple of more imperial speech than consummates and 
concludes the poem ? as, dreaming of a chance by which in the far 
future this God, found again a relic in a long-ruinted city, might be 
taken for the God of its inhabitants, the thinker comes to find in it 
indeed “the God of this world” and no dead idol, but a living deity 
and very present strength ; having wings, but not to fly with ; and 
eyes, but not to look up with; bearing a written witness and a mes- 
sage engraved of which he knows not, and cannot read it ; crowned, 
but not for honour ; brow-bound with a royal sign, of oppression only 
and contraction ; firm of foot, but resting the weight of its trust on 
clay :— 
‘*O Nineveh, was this thy God, 
Thine also, mighty Nineveh *” 

A certain section of Mr. Rossetti’s work as poet and as painter may 
be classed under the head of sacred art: and this section comprises 
much of his most exquisite and especial work. Its religious quality 
is singular and personal in kind; we cannot properly bracket it with 
any other workman’s. The fire of feeling and imagination which 
feeds it is essentially Christian, and is therefore formally and 
spiritually Catholic. It has nothing of rebellious Protestant per- 
sonality, nothing of the popular compromise of sentiment which, in 
the hybrid jargon of a school of hybrids, we may call liberalized 
Christianism. The influence which plainly has passed over the 
writer’s mind, attracting it as by charm of sound or vision, by spell 
of colour or of dream, towards the Christian forms and images, is in 
the main an influence from the mythologic side of the creed. It is 
from the sandbanks of tradition and poetry that the sacred sirens 
have sung to this seafarer. This divides him at once from the pas- 
sionate evangelists of positive belief and from the artists upon whom 
no such influence has fallen in any comparable degree. There are 
two living and leading writers of high and diverse genius whom any 
student of their work—utterly apart as their ways of work lie—may 
and must, without prejudice or presumption, assume to hold fast, with 
a force of personal passion, the radical tenet of Christian faith. 
It is as difficult for a reasonable reader to doubt the actual and 
positive adherence to Christian doctrine of the Protestant thinker 
as of the Catholic priest; to doubt that faith in Christ as God—a 
tough, hard, vital faith which can bear at need hard stress of 
weather and hard thought—dictated “A Death in the Desert” or 
“Christmas Eve and Easter Day,” as to doubt that it dictated the 
“Apologia” or “Dream of Gerontius:” though neither in the 
personal creed set forth by Mr. Browning, nor in the clerical 
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creed delivered by Dr. Newman, do we find apparent or flagrant— 
however they may lurk, tacit and latent, in the last logical expression 
of either man’s theories—the viler forms and more hideous out- 
comes of Christianity, its more brutal aspects and deadlier con- 
sequences; a happy default due rather to nobility of instinct than 
to ingenuity of evasion. Now the sacred art of Mr. Rossetti, for all 
its Christian colouring, has actually no more in common with the spirit 
of either than it has with the semi-Christianity of “In Memoriam” 
or the demi-semi-Christianity of “‘ Dipsychus.” It has no trace, on the 
other hand, of the fretful and fruitless prurience of soul which would 
fain grasp and embrace and enjoy a creed beyond its power of pos- 
session; no letch after Gods dead or unborn, such as vexes the 
weaker nerves of barren brains, and makes pathetic the vocal lips of 
sorrowing scepticism and ‘“ doubt that deserves to believe.” As little 
can it be likened to another form of bastard belief, another cross- 
breed between faith and unfaith, which has been fostered in ages of 
doubt; a ghost raised rather by fear than love; by fear of a dead 
God as judge, than by love of a dead God as comforter. The han- 
kering and restless habit of half fearful retrospect towards the un- 
buried corpses of old creeds which, as we need not Shelley’s evidence 
to know, infected the spiritual life and disturbed the intellectual 
force of Byron, is a mirage without attraction for this traveller; that 
spiritual calenture of Christianity is a sickness unknown to his soul ; 
nor has he ever suffered from the distemper of minds fretted and 
worried by gnatstings and fleabites of belief and unbelief till the 
whole lifeblood of the intellect is enfeebled and inflamed. In a 
later poet, whose name as yet is far enough from inscription on the 
canonical roll of converts, there was some trace of a seeming recru- 
descerce of faith not unlike yet not like Byron’s. The intermittent 
Christian reaction apparently perceptible in Baudelaire was more 
than half of it mere repulsion from the philanthropic optimism of 
sciolists in whose eyes the whole aim or mission of things is to make 
the human spirit finally comfortable. Contempt of such facile free- 
thinking, still more easy than free, took in him at times the form of 
apparent reversion to cast creeds; as though the spirit should seek a 
fiery refuge in the good old hell of the faithful from the watery new 
paradise of liberal theosophy and ultimate amiability of all things." 
Alone among the higher artists of his age, Mr. Rossetti has felt 
and given the mere physical charm of Christianity, with no admix- 
ture of doctrine or of doubt. Here as in other things he belongs, 


(1) It is remarkable that Baudelaire always kept in mind that Christianity, like other 
religions which have a broad principle of popular life in them, was not and could not be a 
creature of philanthropy or philotheism, but of church and creed; and this gives its 
peculiar savour and significance to the Christian infusion in some of his poems; 
for such recollection is too rare in an age and country where semi-Christian sentiment 
runs loose and babbles aloud. 
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if to any school at all, to that of the great Venetians. He takes the 
matter in hand with the thorough comprehension of Tintoretto or 
Veronese, with their thorough subjection of creed and history to the 
primary purpose of art and proper bearing of a picture. He works 
after the manner of Titian painting his Assumption with an equal 
hand whether the girl exalted into goddess be Mary or Ariadne: 
but his instinct is too masterly for any confusion or discord of 
colours ; and hence comes the spiritual charm and satisfaction of his 
sacred art. In this class of his poems the first place and the fairest 
palm belong to the “‘ Blessed Damozel.” This paradisal poem, “sweeter 
than honey or the honeycomb,” has found a somewhat further echo 
than any of its early fellows, and is perhaps known where little 
else is known of its author’s. The sweet intense impression of it 
must rest for life upon all spirits that ever once received it into their 
depths, and hold it yet as a thing too dear and fair for praise or price. 
Itself the flower of a splendid youth, it has the special charm for youth 
of fresh first work and opening love; “ the dew of its birth is of the 
womb of the morning ;” it has the odour and colour of cloudless air, 
the splendour of an hour without spot. The divine admixtures of 
earth which humanize its heavenly passion have the flavour and 
bloom upon them of a maiden beauty, the fine force of a pure first 
sunrise. No poem shows more plainly the strength and wealth of 
the workman’s lavish yet studious hand. One sample in witness of 
this wealth, and in evidence of the power of choice and persistent 
search after perfection which enhance its price, may be cited ; though 
no petal should be plucked out of this mystic rose for provf of its 
fragrance. The two final lines of the stanza describing the secret 
shrine of God have been reformed ; and the form first given to the 
world is too fair to be wholly forgotten :— 
‘* Whose lamps tremble continually 
With prayer sent up to God, 
And where each need, revealed, expects 
Its patient period.” 


Wonderful though the beauty may be of the new imagination, 
that the spirits standing there at length will see their “old prayers, 
granted, melt each like a little cloud,” there is so sweet a force in the 
cancelled phrase that some students might grudge the loss, and feel 
that, though a diamond may have supplanted it, a ruby has been 
plucked out of the golden ring. Nevertheless, the complete circlet 
shines now with a more solid and flawless excellence of jewels and 
of setting. The sweetness and pathos and gracious radiance of the 
poem have been praised by those who have not known or noted all 
the noble care spent on it in rejection and re-arrangement of whatever 
was crude or lax in the first cast; but the breadth and sublimity 
which ennoble its brightness and beauty of fancies are yet worthier 
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of note than these. What higher imagination canbe found in 
modern verse than this ? 
‘*From the fixed place of heaven she saw 
Time like a pulse shake fierce 
Through all the worlds.” 

This grandeur of scale and sweep of spirit give greatness of style 
to poetry, as well as sweetness and brightness. These qualities, 
together with the charm of fluent force and facile power, are apparent 
in all Mr. Rossetti’s work ; but its height of pitch and width of scope 
give them weight and price beyond their own. 

Another poem, based like this on the Christian sentiment of woman- 
worship, is worthy of a place next it. In the hymn headed “ Ave,” 
the finest passage is that on the life of the Virgin after the death 
of Christ’; a subject handled by the painter as well as by the poet. 
Indeed, of the two versions, that in colour is even the lovelier and 
more memorable to all who may have seen it for gentle glory of 
treatment—for the divine worn face of the Mother, seen piteously 
sacred in the light struck by the beloved disciple, as the thick purple 
twilight steeping the city roofs and the bare hill-side which saw the 
stations of the cross fills with pale coloured shadows the still small 
chamber where she sits at work for her Son’s poor. The soft fervour 
and faultless keeping of the poem give it that final grace of a com- 
plete unity of spirit and style which is the seal of sacred art at its 
highest. 

No choicer sample of Mr. Rossetti’s delicate mastery of language 
—of his exquisite manner of speech, subtle and powerful and pliant 
to all necessities of thought—can be found than the verses invoking 
Love as the god of sleep to guide the shadow of the lover who 
invokes him to the dreams of the woman beloved. The grace of 
symbol and type in the poem have something of the passionate 
refinement of Shelley’s. . There are many several lines and turns of 
phrase in this brief space of which any least one would suffice to 
decide the rank of a poet: and the fine purity of its passion gives 
just colour enough to the clouds and music enough to the murmurs 
of the deep dreamland in which it moves. 

With this poem we may class one sadder and as sweet, “The 
Stream’s Secret ;” the thread of thought is so fine, yet woven into so 
full a web of golden fancies and glowing dreams, that few will follow 
it at first sight; but when once unwound and rewoven by the 
reader’s study of it, he will see the whole force and beauty of all its 
many by-way beauties and forces. 

The highest form of ballad requires from a poet at once narrative 
power, lyrical, and dramatic; it must hold in fusion these three 
faculties at once, or fail of its mark: it must condense the large 
loose fluency of romantic tale-telling into tight and intense brevity ; it 
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must give as in summary the result and extract of events and emotions, 
without the exhibition of their gradual change and growth which a 
romance of the older type or the newer must lay open to us in 
order; it must be swifter of step and sharper of stroke than any 
form of poetry. The writer of a first-rate tragic ballad must be yet 
more select in his matter and terse in his treatment of what he 
selects from the heap of possible incident, than Chaucer in the com- 
pilation of his “ Knight’s Tale” from the epic romance of Boccaccio, 
or Morris in the sculpture of his noble master-poem, ‘“‘The Lovers 
of Gudrun,” from the unhewn rock of a half-formed history or a 
half-grown legend. Ballads have been cut out of such poems as 
these, even as they were carven out of shapeless chronicles. There 
can be no pause in a ballad, and no excess; nothing that flags, 
nothing that overflows; there must be no waste of a word or a 
minute in the course of its rapid and fiery motion. Even in our 
affluent ballad literature there is no more triumphant sample of the 
greatness that may be won by a poem on these conditions than we 
find in the ballad of “Sister Helen.” The tragic music of its 
measure, the swift yet solemn harmonies of dialogue and burden, 
hold in extract the very heart of a tragedy, the burning essence dis- 
tilled from ‘‘ Hate born of Love, and blind as he.” Higher effect 
was never wrought out of the old traditions of witchcraft; though 
the manner of sorcery here treated be one so well known as the form 
of destroying a man by melting a waxen effigy of him before a con- 
tinuous flame for the space of three days and nights, after which 
the dissolution of the fleshly body keeps time to a minute with that 
of the waxen. A girl forsaken by her high-born lover turns to 
sorcery for help in her revenge on him; and with the end of the 
third day come three suppliants, the father and the brothers of the 
betrayer, to whom he has shown the secret of his wasting agony, if 
hapiy they may bring him back, not life, but forgiveness at her 
hands. Dying herself of anguish with him and with the molten 
figure of her making, she will remit nothing of her great revenge ; 
body and soul of both shall perish in one fourfold death: and her 
answers pass, ever more and more bitter and ardent, through the harm- 
less mouthpiece of a child. How the tragic effect is enforced and 
thrown out into fiery relief by this intervention of the boy-brother 
it needs no words, where none would be adequate, to say. I account 
this one of the artist’s very highest reaches of triumphant poetry ; 
he has but once in this book matched it for pathos,:and but once for 
passion : for pathos in “ Jenny,” for passion in “ Eden Bower.” It 
is out of all sight or thought of comparison the greatest ballad in 
modern English ; next to it, among the attempts in that way of living 
Englishmen, I should class Mr. George Meredith’s pathetic and 
splendid poem of “ Margaret’s Bridal-Eve.” 
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There is exquisite grace of colour and sweetness in “ The Staff 
and Scrip,” with passages that search and sound pure depths of sen- 
timent, and with interludes of perfect drawing; witness the sweet 
short study of the Queen sittiag by her loom: but the air of the 
poem is too remote and refined for any passionate interest. 

The landscape of “Stratton Water” is as vivid and thorough as 
any ballad can show; but some may wish it had been more or less 
of a compromise in style between old and new: it is now a study 
after the old manner too close to be no closer. It is not meant for a 
perfect and absolute piece of work in the old Border fashion, such as 
were those glorious rescripts, full of the fiery ease which is the life of 
such poetry, which Surtees of Mainsforth passed off even upon Scott 
as genuine ; and yet it is so far a copy that it seems hardly well to 
have gone so far and no further. On this ground Mr. Morris has a 
firmer tread than the great artist by the light of whose genius and 
kindly guidance he put forth the firstfruits of his work, as I did 
afterwards. In his first book the ballad of “‘ Welland River,” the 
Christmas carol in “The Land East of the Sun and West of the Moon,” 
and that other, his most beautiful carol, printed with music in a 
volume of sacred verse, are examples of flawless work in the pure 
early manner. Any less absolute and decisive revival of mediaeval 
form by inspiration of returning lifeblood and measured breath of 
life into the exact type and mould of ancient art rouses some sense 
of failure by excess or default of resemblance. This positive note of 
the past is not quite caught here, and the note struck is too like it to 
take its place without discord. 

There is a singular force and weight of impression in the “ Card 
Dealer” which give it a distinct and eminent place among these lesser 
poems. The sharpness of symbol and solidity of incarnation with 
which the idea is invested bring it so close to us that the mere type 
itself assumes, as it were, a bodily interest over and above its spirit 
and significance ; and the tragic colour and mystic movement of the 
poem are fitted to the dim splendour and vague ardour of life in it : 
whether the dealer be fortune or passion or ambition, pleasure or 
fame or any desire of man’s, we see her mistress of the game in that 
world of shadows and echoes which is hers if ours. Without the 
date appended, we might have guessed that the little cabinet poem 
called ‘‘ My Sister’s Sleep ” was an early study. It has the freshness 
and clearness of first youth, with something of the hardness of grow- 
ing outlines; the bodily form of verse has not yet learnt to melt and 
flow by instinct into the right way; yet with this slight sharpness 
and crudity there is a grace of keen sincerity and direct force, which 
gives proof of no student’s hand, but a workman’s recognisable as 
born into the guild of masters. The fourth and three following 
stanzas have a brightness and intensity of truth, a fine and tender 
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vigour of sentiment, admirable at any age; and the last have an 
instant weight of pathos and clear accuracy of beauty, full of prophecy 
and promises. In the same short-lived magazine into which the 
first flowerage of many eminent men’s work was cast with such 
liberal and fruitful hands, there was another early poem of this their 
leader’s and best man, which he might as well have gathered into 
his harvest ; a delicate and subtle study of religious passion, with 
the colour and perfume in it of the choral air of a cathedral, lit with 
latticed glories of saints, and tremulous with low music of burning 
prayers; the mystery of sense and ardour of soul in an hour made 
drunken with the wine of worship were wrought into expression of 
bright and sensitive words, full of the fiery peace of prayer and 
sightless vision of faith. This little sacred picture of the Father 
Hilary should have been here reframed, if only for the fine touches 
of outer things passing by as a wind upon the fervent spirit in its 
dream. Besides, it has its place and significance among the author’s 
studies in the Christian style, near some of these earlier works, so 
full of his special grace and spiritual charm, which belong to the 
same period, if not beside the highest of his sacred designs, such as 
the Passover and Magdalene here as it were engraved and put forth 
in print among the sonnets for pictures. All these are most noble, 
and give once more a magnificent proof of his power to bend and 
mould, to inflame and invigorate, to carve and colour the dead forms 
of words with a shaping and animating life. Among them all, the 
most utterly deiightful to me is that on Giorgione’s divine and 
transcendant pastoral in the Louvre: which actually attains to the 
transfusion of a spirit that seemed incommunicable from one master’s 
hand even to another’s. In the verse, as on the canvas, there is the 
breathless breath of overmuch delight, the passion of overrunning 
pleasure which quivers and aches on the very edge of heavenly tears 
—‘ tears of perfect moan” for excess of unfathomable pleasure and 
burden of inexpressible things only to be borne by Gods in heaven; the 
sweet and sovereign oppression of absolute beauty and the nakedness of 
burning life : the supreme pause of soul and sense at the climax of their 
consummate noon and high tide of being; glad and sad and sacred, 
unsearchable and natural and strange. Of the sonnets on the 
writer’s own pictures and designs, I think that on Pandora to be 
the most perfect and exalted, as the design is among his mightiest 
in its godlike terror and imperial trouble of beauty, shadowed by the 
smoke and fiery vapour of winged and fleshless passions crowding 
from the casket in spires of flame-lit and curling cloud round her 
fatal face and mourning veil of hair. The sonnets on Cassandra 
translate with apt and passionate choice of words the scheme of his 
greatest tragic design, his fullest and most various in vital incident 
and high truth of heroic life. The grand sonnet “on refusal of aid 
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between nations ” shows yet a fresh side and a most noble aspect of 
his great and manifold genius; its severe emotion and grave loveli- 
ness of ardent anger set a mark on it as of Dante’s justice and 
judgment. ‘ Autumn Idleness” is a splendid study of landscape, for 
breadth of colour and solemn brightness of vision worthy to stand by 
those great symbolic landscapes seen in the “ House of Life,” such as 
“ Barren Spring” and “The Hill Summit;” and in “ Beauty and 
the Bird” we have a sample of the painter’s gladdest colour and 
sweetest tone of light. His full command of that lyric sentiment 
and power which give to medieval poetry its clear particular 
charm is plain alike from the ending given to the “old song” of 
Ophelia and from the marvellous versions of Villon’s and other 
French songs. The three sweetest of that great poet’s who was the 
third singer of the Middle Ages and first vocal tongue of the dumb 
painful people in its agony and mirth and shame and strength of 
heart, are here recast in English gold of equal weight. The very 
cadence of Villon’s matchless ballad of the ladies of old time is caught 
and returned. The same exquisite exactitude of translation is 
notable in “John of Tours,”—the old provincial song long passed 
from mouth to mouth and at last preserved with all its breaks and 
lapses of sweet rough metre by Gérard de Nerval. His version of 
Dante’s divinest episode, that of Francesca, I take to be the supreme 
triumph of translation possible; for what, after so many failures— 
Byron’s the dismallest failure of all, and worst imaginable instance of 
perversion—could be hoped of any new attempt? But here the divine 
verse seems actually to fall of itself into a new mould, the exact shape 
and size of the first—to be poured from one cup into another without 
spilling one drop of nectar. Nay, so far beyond other men’s is this 
poet’s power of transfusion, that, as though to confute the Italian 
proverb against the treasons of translators, he has well-nigh achieved 
the glory of reproducing a few lines even of Sappho, by welding two 
fragments into one song, melting two notes into one chord of verse. 
But though the sweet life and colour be saved and renewed, no man 
can give again in full that ineffable glory and grace as of present 
godhead, that subtle breath and bloom of very heaven itself, that 
dignity of divinity which informs the most passionate and piteous 
notes of the unapproachable poetess with such grandeur as would 
seem impossible to such passion. Here is a delicious and living 
music, but here is not—what can nowhere be—the echo of that 
unimaginable song, with its pauses and redoubled notes and returns 
and falls of sound, as of honey dropping from heaven—as of tears, 
and fire, and seed of life—which, though but run over and repeated 
in thought, pervades the spirit with “a sweet possessive pang.” That 
apple “ atop on the topmost twig ” of the tree of life and song remains 


unreachable by any second hand, untastable by any later lip for ever ; 
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never out of sight of men’s memory, never within grasp of man’s 
desire; the apple which not Paris but Apollo gave to her whose 
glory has outlived her goddess, and whose name has been set above 
hers :— 
‘* La male Sapho, l’amante et le poéte, 
Plus belle que Vénus par ses mornes paleurs,— 
Plus belle que Vénus se dressant sur le monde!” 


Among the lesser poems of this volume “ The Portrait” holds a place 
of honour in right of its earnest beauty of thought and rich simplicity 
of noble images. Above them all in reach and scope of power stands 
the poem of “Jenny,” great among the few greatest works of the artist. 
Its plain truth and masculine tenderness are invested with a natural 
array of thought and imagination which doubles their worth and 
ferce. Without a taint on it of anything coarse or trivial, without 
shadow or suspicion of any facile or vulgar aim at pathetic effect of a 
tragical or moral kind, it cleaves to absolute fact and reality closer 
than any common preacher or realist could come; no side of the 
study is thrown out or thrown back into false light or furtive shadow ; 
but the purity and nobility of its high and ardent pathos are qualities 
of a moral weight and beauty beyond reach of any rivalry. A divine 
pity fills it, or a pity something better than divine; the more just and 
deeper compassion of human fellowship and fleshly brotherhood. 
Here is nothing of sickly fiction or theatrical violence of tone. No 
spiritual station of command is assumed, no vantage-ground of out- 
look from hills of holiness, or heights of moral indifference, or barriers 
of hard contempt; no unction of facile tears is poured out upon this 
fallen golden head of a common woman ; no loose-tongued effusion of 
slippery sympathy, to wash out shame with sentiment. And there- 
fore is “the pity of it” a noble pity, and worth the paying ; a genuine 
sin-offering for intercession, pleading with fate for mercy with- 
out thought or purpose of pleading. The man whose thought is thus 
gloriously done into words is as other men are, only with a better 
brain and heart than the common, with more of mind and compassion, 
with better eye to see and quicker pulse to beat, with a more 
generous intellect and a finer taste of things; and his chance com- 
panion of a night is no ruined angel or self-immolated sacrifice, but 
a girl who plies her trade like any other trade, without show or sense 
of reluctance or repulsion; there is no hint that she was first made to 
fit better into a smoother groove of life, to run more easily on a higher 
line of being; that anything seen in prospect or retrospect rebukes 
or recalls her fancy into any fairer field than she may reach by her 
present road. All the open sources of pathetic effusion to which a 
common shepherd of souls would have led the flock of his readers to 
drink and weep and be refreshed, and leave the medicinal well-spring 
of sentiment warmer and fuller from their easy tears, are here dried 
up. This poor hireling of the streets and casinos is professionally 
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pitiable ; the world’s contempt of her fellow tradeswomen is not in 
itself groundless or unrighteous ; there is no need to raise any mirage 
about her as of a fallen star, a glorious wreck; but not in that 
bitterest cry of Othello’s own agony—“ a sufferance panging as so»! 
and body’s severing””—was there a more divine heat of burning 
compassion than the high heart of a man may naturally lavish, as in 
this poem, upon such an one as she is. Iago indeed could not share 
it, nor Roderigo; the naked understanding cannot feel this, nor the 
mere fool of flesh apprehend it ; but only in one or the other of these 
can all sense be dead of “ the pity of it.” 

Every touch of real detail and minute colour in the study serves to 
heighten and complete the finished picture which remains burnt in 
upon the eyes of our memory when the work is done. The clock 
ticking, the bird waking, the scratched pier-glass, the shaded lamp, 
give new relief as of very light and present sound to the spiritual 
side of the poem. How great and profound is the scope and power 
of the work on that side, I can offer no better proof than a reference 
to the whole ; for no sample of this can be torn off or cut out. Of the 
might of handiwork and simple sovereignty of manner which make 
it so triumphant a witness of what English speech can do, this one 
excerpt may stand in evidence :— . 

‘« Except when there may rise unsought 
Haply at times a passing thought 
Of the old days, which seem to be 
Much older than any history 
That is written in any book ; 
When she would lie in fields and look 
Along the ground through the blown grass, 
And wonder where the city was, 
Far out of sight, whose broil and bale 


They told her then for a child’s tale. 


‘‘ Jenny, you know the city now. 
A child can tell the tale there, how 
Some things, which are not yet enrolled 
In market-lists, are bought and sold 
Even till the early Sunday light, 
When Saturday night is market-night 
Everywhere, be it dry or wet, 
And market-night in the Haymarket.” 

The simple sudden sound of that plain line is as great and rare a 
thing in the way of verse, as final and superb a proof of absolute 
poctic power upon words, as any man’s work can show. As an 
imaginative instance of positive and perfect nature, the whole train 
of thought evolved in the man’s mind, as he watches the head asleep 
on his knee, is equal and incomparable ; the thought of a pure honest 
girl, in whom the same natural loves and likings shali run straight 
and bear fruit to honour, that in this girl have all run to seed of 
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shame; the possible changes of chance that in their time shall bring 
fresh proof of the sad equality of nature and tragic identity of birth- 
mark as of birthright in all souls born, the remote conceivable justice 
and restitution that may some day strike the balance between varying 
lots and lives; the delicately beautiful and pitiful fancy of the rose 
pressed in between the pages of an impure book; and the mightier 
fancy, so grandly cast in words, of lust, alone, aloof, immortal, im- 
movable outside of death, in the dark of things everlasting ; self- 
secluded in absorption of its own desire, and walled up from love or 
light, as a toad in its stone wrapping ; and last, with the grey pene- 
tration of London dawn, the awakening of mind into live daylight of 
work, and farewell taken of the night and its follies, not without 
pity or thought of them. 

The whole work is worthy to fill its place for ever as one of the 
most perfect and memorable poems of an age or generation. It deals 
with deep and common things; with the present hour, and with all 
time ; with that which is of the instant among us, and that which 
has a message for all souls of men; with the outward and immediate 
matter of the day, and with the inner and immutable ground of 
human nature. Its plainness of speech and subject gives it power to 
touch the heights and sound the depths of tragic thought without 
losing the force of its hold and grasp upon the palpable truths 
which men often seek and cry out for in poetry, without knowing 
that these are only good when greatly treated, and that to artists 
who can treat them greatly all times and all truths are equal, and 
the present, though assuredly no worse, yet assuredly no better topic 
than the past. All the ineffably foolish jargon and jangle of critic- 
asters about classic subjects and romantic, remote or immediate 
interests, duties of the poet to face and handle this thing instead of 
that or his own age instead of another, can only serve to darken 
counsel by words without knowledge : a poet of the first order raises 
all subjects to the first rank, and puts the life-blood of an equal 
interest into Hebrew forms or Greek, medieval or modern, yesterday 
or yesterage. Thus there is here just the same life-blood and breath 
of poetic interest in this episode of a London street and lodging as in 
the song of “Troy Town” and the song of “ Eden Bower ;” just as 
much, and no jot more. These two songs are the masterpieces of Mr. 
Rossetti’s magnificent lyric faculty. Full of fire and music and 
movement, delicate as moonlight and passionate as sunlight, fresh as 
dawn and fine as air, sonorous as the motion of deep waters, the in- 
fallible verse bears up the spirit safe and joyous on its wide clear way. 
There is a strength and breadth of style about these poems also which 
ennobles their sweetness and brightness, giving them a perfume 
that savours of no hotbed, but of hill-flowers that face the sea and the 
sunrise ; a colour that grows in no greenhouse, but such as comes 
with morning upon the mountains. They are good certainly, but 
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they are also great; great as no other man’s work of the same age 
and country. Out of the beautiful old tradition of Helen, which tells 
of her offering on a shrine at Sparta a cup modelled upon the mould 
of her own breast, the poet has carved a graven image of song as 
tangible and lovely as the oblation itself; and this cup he has filled 
with the wine of love and fire of destruction, so that in the Spartan 
temple we feel a forecast of light and heat from the future Trojan 
flame. These two poems have the fiery concentration and condensa- 
tion of the ballad; but they have a higher rapture of imagination, a 
more ardent affluence of colour and strenuous dilation of spirit, than 
a ballad can properly contain ; their wings of words heat and burn at 
fuller expansion through a keener air. The song of Lilith has all the 
beauty and glory and force in it of the splendid creature so long wor- 
shipped of men as god or dreaded as devil; the voluptuous swiftness 
and strength, the supreme luxury of liberty in its measured grace and 
lithe melodious motion of rapid and revolving harmony; the subtle 
action and majestic recoil, the mysterious charm us of soundless 
music that hangs about a serpent as it stirs or springs. Never was 
nobler blood infused into the veins of an old legend than into this of 
the first wife of Adam, changing shapes with the snake her lover, 
that in his likeness she may tempt the mother of men. The passion 
of the cast-off temptress, in whose nets of woven hair all the souls are 
entangled of her rival’s sons through all their generations, has such 
actual and instant flame of wrath and brilliance of blood and fra- 
grance of breath in it, that we feel face to face the very vision of 
the old tale, and no symbol or shadow, but a bodily shape and a 
fleshly charm, dominant in ear and eye. ‘The tragic might of the 
myth, its fierce and keen significance, strikes through us sharpest at 
the end, as with the supreme sting of triumph and final fang of the 
transfigured serpent. 

Had I time and room and skill, to whom all these are wanting, I 
would here at length try to say some passing word illustrative of the 
more obvious and the more intimate relations of this artist’s work in 
verse and his work in painting ; between the poem of “ Jenny ” and 
the design called “ Found,’ where at early dawn the driver of a 
country cart finds crouching in London streets the figure of a girl 
once his betrothed, and stoops to lift with tender strength of 
love, and surprise of simple pity startled into freshness of pain, the 
shuddering abased head with the golden ruin of its rich soiled hair, 
which cowers against a graveyard wall away from the light that 
rises beyond the paling lamps on bridge and river; between the 
song of “Troy Town” and the picture of Helen, with Perian face 
and mouth of ardent blossom, a keen red flower-bud of fire, 
framed in broad gold of wide-spread locks, the sweet sharp smile of 
power set fast on her clear curved lips, and far behind her the dull 
flame of burning towers and light from reddened heaven on dark 
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sails of lurid ships; between the early sacred poems and the early 
sacred designs of the author’s Christian era, as for instance the 
“Ave” and the “Girlhood of the Virgin,” with its young grace 
and sincere splendour of spirit, the “Staff and Scrip ” and the design 
of “ Fra Pace,” the ‘Blessed Damozel ” and the “Dream of Dante,” 
all clothed in colours of heaven, with raiment dyed and spun in the 
paradise of trust and thought; between the romantic poems and the 
romantic designs, as for example “Sister Helen” and the ‘Tune 
of ‘Seven Towers,’ ”’ which have the same tone and type of tragic 
romance in their mediaeval touches and notes of passionate fancy ; 
between the poems of richer thought and the designs of riper form, 
works of larger insight and more strong decision, fruits of the mind 
at its fullest and the hand at its mightiest, as the “Burden of 
Nineveh” and the “Sybil” or “ Pandora.” The passage from a 
heaven of mere angels and virgins to the stronger vision of Venus 
Verticordia, of Helen é\érrods, of Lilith and Cassandra, is a type of 
the growth of mind and hand to the perfect power of mastery over 
the truth and depth of nature, the large laws of spirit and body, the 
mysteries and the majesties of very life; whither the soul that has 
attained perceives, though it need reject no first faith and forsake no 
first love, though rather it include in a larger comprehension of 
embrace those old with these new graces, those creeds with this 
belief, that any garden of paradise on earth or above earth is but a 
little part of a great world, as every fancy of man’s faith is a seg- 
ment of the truth of his nature, a splintered fragment of universal 
life and spirit of thought everlasting ; since what can he conceive or 
believe but it must have this of truth in it, that it is a veritable pro- 
duct of his own brain and outcome for the time of his actual being, 
with a place and a reason of its own for root and support to it 
through its due periods of life and change and death? But to trace 
the passage from light into light and strength into strength, the 
march from work on to work and triumph on to triumph, of a genius 
so full of life and growth and harmonious exuberance of expansion, 
so loyal to rule of instinct and that natural order of art and thought 
whose service is perfect freedom ; to lay out a chart of its progress 
and mark down the lines of its advance; this, high as the office 
would be and worthy the ambition, is not a’possible task for 
criticism ; though what manner of rank a man may hold and what 
manner of work he may have to do in that rank, it is the business of 
criticism to see and say. 

In every age there is some question raised as to its wants and 
powers, its strength and weakness, its great or small worth and 
work ; and in every age that question is waste of time and speech— 
of thought usually there is no waste, for the questioners have none 
to expend. There has never been an age that was not degenerate in 
the eyes of its own fools ; the yelp of curtailed foxes in every genera- 
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tion is the same. Toa small soul the age which has borne it can 
appear only as an age of small souls; the pigmy brain and emasculate 
spirit can perceive in its own time nothing but dwarfishness and 
emasculation. That the world has ever seen spirits of another sort, 
the poor heart of such creatures would fain deny and dares not; but 
to allow that the world does now is insufferable ; at least they can 
“swagger themselves out of their own eyes” into the fond belief 
that they are but samples of their puny time, overtopped in spiritual 
stature by the spirits of times past alone. But not by blustering 
denial or blustering assertion of an age’s greatness will the question 
be decided whether the age be great or not. Each century has 
seemed to some of its children an epoch of decadence and decline in 
national life and spiritual, in moral or material glory ; each alike has 
heard the cry of degeneracy raised against it, the wail of emulous 
impotence set up against the weakness of the age; Dante’s genera- 
tion and Shakespeare’s, Milton’s and Shelley’s, have all been ages of 
poetic decay in their turn, as the age of Hugo is now; there, as here, 
no great man was to be seen, no great work was to be done, no great 
cry was to be heard, no great impulse was to be felt, by those who 
could feel nothing, hear nothing, do nothing, and see nothing. To 
them the poor present has always been pitiable or damnable, the past 
which bore it divine. And other men than these have swelled the 
common cry of curs: Byron, himself in his better moments a 
witness against his own words, helped the fools of his hour to decry 
their betters and his own, by a pretence of wailing over the Augustan 
age of Anne, when “it was all Horace with us; it is all Claudian 
now.” His now has become our then, and the same whine is raised 
in its honour; for the cant of irritation and insincerity, hungry 
vanity and starving spite, can always be caught up and inherited by 
those who can inherit nothing of a strong man’s but his weakness, 
of a wise man’s but his folly; who can gather at a great man’s board 
no sustenance from the meats and wines, but are proud to pilfer the 
soiled napkins and cracked platters from under his side-table. 
Whether there be any great work doing in our time, or any great 
man living, it is not worth while to debate ; but if there be not, it is 
certain that no man living can know it; for to pass judgment worth 
heeding on any age, and give.sentence that shall last on any genera- 
tion, a man must himself be great ; and if uo man on earth be great 
in our day, who on earth can be great enough to know and let us 
know it on better authority than a pigmy’s? Such champions as 
please may fight out on either side their battle of the sandbags and 
windbags between this hour and the next; I am content to assume, 
and am not careful to dispute in defence of the assumption, that the 
qualities which make men great and the work of men famous are 
now what they were, and will be what they are: that there is no 
progress and no degeneracy traceable from Aischylus to Shakespeare, 
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from Athenian sculptors to Venetian painters; that the gifts of 
genius are diverse, but the quality is one; and—though this be a 
paradox—that this quality does not wait till a man be dead to 
descend on him and belong to him ; that his special working power 
does not of necessity begin with the cessation of it, and that the 
dawn of his faculty cannot reasonably be dated from the hour of its 
extinction. If this paradox be not utterly untenable, it follows that 
dead men of genius had genius even when yet alive, and did not 
begin to be great men by ceasing to be men at all; and that so far 
we have no cause to distrust the evidence of reason which proves 
us the greatness of men past when it proves to us by the same 
process of testimony the greatness of men present. 

Here, for example, in the work of Mr. Rossetti, besides that 
particular colour and flavour which distinguishes each master’s 
work from that of all other masters, and by want of which you 
may tell merely good work from wholly great work, the general 
qualities of all great poetry are separately visible and divisible— 
strength, sweetness, affluence, simplicity, depth, light, harmony, 
variety, bodily grace and range of mind and force of soul and 
ease of flight, the scope and sweep of wing to impel the might 
and weight of thought through the air and light of speech 
with a motion as of mere musical impulse; and not less the live 
bloom of perfect words, warm as breath and fine as flower-dust, 
which lies light as air upon the parting of lyric leaves that open 
into song; the rare and ineffable mark of a supreme singing power, 
an element too subtle for solution in any crucible of analysis, 
though its presence or absence be patent at a first trial to 
all who have a sense of taste. All these this poet has, and 
the mastery over all these which melts and fuses all into form 
and use; the cunning to turn his own gifts to service which is 
the last great appanage of great workmen. Colour and sound are 
servants of his thought, and his thought is servant of his will; in 
him the will and the instinct are not two forces, but one strength ; 
are not two leaders, but one guide; there is no shortcoming, no pain , 
or compulsion in the homage of hand to soul. The subject-matter 
of his work is always great and fit; nothing trivial, nothing illicit, 
nothing unworthy the workmanship of a master-hand is to be swept 
up from any corner of the floor; there is no misuse or waste of good 
work on stuff too light or hard to take the impression of his noble 
style. He builds up no statues of snow at the bidding of any fool, 
with the hand that can carve itself a godlike model in ivory or gold ; 
not though all the fools of the place and hour should recommend 
snow as the best material, for its softness and purity. Time and 
work and art are too precious to him and too serious to be spent 
on anything less than the best. An artist worthy of the highest 
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work will make his least work worthy of himself. In each line of 
labour which his spirit may strike into he will make his mark, and 
set his stamp on any metal he may take in hand to forge; for he can 
strike into no wrong line, and take in hand no base metal. So equal 
a balance of two great gifts, as we find in the genius of this artist is 
perhaps the greatest gift of all, as it is certainly the most singular. 
We cannot tell what jewels were lost to the treasure-house of time 
in that century of sonnets which held “the bosom-beats of Raffael ;” 
we can but guess that they had somewhat, and doubt how nearly they 
had all, of his perfect grace and godhead of heavenly humanity. 
Even of the giant-god his rival we cannot be sure that his divine 
faculties never clashed or crossed each other to their mutual hindrance. 

But here, where both the sister powers serve in the temple of one 
mind and impel the work of one hand, their manner of service is 
smooth, harmonious, perfect; the splendid quality of painting and 
the subtle faculty of verse gain glory from each other without taking, 
reign side by side with no division of empire, yet with no confusion 
of claims, with no invasion of rights. No tongueless painter or 
handless poet could be safer from the perils of mixed art; his poems 
are not over pictorial, or his pictures over poetical; his poetry has 
not the less depth and reach and force and height of spirit proper 
to poetry, his painting has not the less might and skill, the less 
excellence of form and colour or masterdom of design and handiwork 
proper to painting, for the double glory of his genius. Which of 
the two great men in him, the painter or the poet, be the greater, 
only another artist equal to him on either hand and taintless of 
jealousy or misconceit could say with authority worth a hearing; 
and such a judge he is not likely to find. But what is his relative 
rank among other men it needs no such rare union of faculties to 
perceive. His place among the painters of his century may be else- 
where debated and determined; but here and now the materials lie 
before us for decision as to his place among its poets. Of these 
there is but one alive whose name is already unamenable to any 
judgment of the hour’s; whose supremacy, whether it be or be not 
a matter of question between insular and provincial circles of parasites 
or sectarians, is no more debateable before any graver tribunal than 
the motion of the earth round the sun. Upon him, as upon two or 
three other of the leaders of men in time past, the verdict of time has 
been given before his death. In our comparison of men with men 
for worse or better we do not now take into reckoning the name of 
Victor Hugo. The small gatherings or swollen assemblies of important 
ephemerals who met to dispute the respective claims and merits of 
Shakespeare and Jonson, Milton and Waller, Shelley and Byron, have 
on the whole fallen duly dumb: the one supreme figure of each time 
is as generally and openly acknowledged by all capable articulate 
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creatures as need be desired. To sit in the seat of such disputants 
can be no present man’s ambition. It ought to be, if it be not, 
superfluous to set down in words the assurance that we claim for no 
living poet a place beside the Master; that we know there is no lyrist 
alive but one who could have sung for us the cradle-song of death, 
the love-song of madness, the sea-song of exile, the hunting-song of 
revolution; that since the songs of Gretchen in “Faust” and 
Beatrice in the “ Cenci,” there have been no such songs heard among 
men as the least of these first four among all his lyrics that rise to 
recollection at the moment. Fantine’s song or Gastibelza’s, the 
“ Adieu, patrie!”’ or the “Chasseur Noir,” any one of these by itself 
would suffice to establish, beyond debate and beyond acclamation, the 
absolute sovereignty of the great poet whose glory could dispense 
even with any of these. 

The claims to precedence of other men who stand in the van- 
guard of their time are open matters for the discussion of judg- 
ments to adjust or readjust. Among English-speaking poets of his 
age I know of none who can reasonably be said to have given 
higher proof of the highest qualities than Mr. Rossetti—if the 
qualities we rate highest in poetry be imagination, passion, thought, 
harmony and variety of singing power. Each man who has any- 
thing has his own circle of work and realm of rule, his own field to 
till and to reign in; no rival can overmatch, for firm completion of 
lyric line, for pathos made perfect, and careful melody of high or of 
intimate emotion, “ New-Year’s Eve” or “The Grandmother,” 
**(Enone” or “ Boadicea,” the majestic hymn or the rich lament for 
love won and lost in “‘Maud;” none can emulate the fiery subtlety 
and sinuous ardour of spirit which penetrates and lights up all secret 
gulfs and glimmering heights of human evil and good in “The 
Ring and the Book,” making the work done live because “ the soul 
of man is precious to man:” none can “blow in power” again through 
the notched reed of Pan by the river, to detain the sun on the hills 
with music; none can outrun that smooth speed of gracious strength 
which touched its Grecian goal in ““Thyrsis” and the “‘ Harp-player ;” 
none can light as with fires or lull as with flutes of magic the reaches 
of so full a stream of story as flows round the “ Karthly Paradise ” with 
ships of heroes afloat on it. But for height and range and depth, 
for diversity and perfection of powers, Mr. Rossetti is abreast of elder 
poets not less surely than of younger. Again I take to witness four 
singled poems ; “The Burden of Nineveh,” “Sister Helen,” “Jenny,” 
and ‘“‘ Eden Bower.” Though there were not others as great as these 
to cite at need, we might be content to pass judgment on the strength 
of these only ; but others as great there are. If he have not the full 
effluence of romance, or the keen passion of human science, that give 
power on this hand to Morris and on that to Browning, his work has 
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form and voice, shapeliness and sweetness, unknown to the great 
analyst; it has weight and heat, gravity and intensity, wanting to 
the less serious and ardent work of the latest master of romance. 
Neither by any defect of form, nor by any default of force, does he 
ever fall short of either mark, or fight with either hand “as one that 
beateth the air.” In sureness of choice and scope of interest, in 
solidity of subject and sublimity of object, the general worth of his 
work excels the rate of other men’s; he wastes no breath and mis- 
takes no distance, sets his genius to no tasks unfit for it, and spends 
his strength in the culture of no fruitless fields. "What he would do 
is always what a poet should, and what he would do is always done. 
Born a light-bearer and leader of men, he has always fulfilled his 
office with readiness and done his work with might. Help and 
strength and delight and fresh life have long been gifts of his giving, 
and freely given as only great gifts can be. And now that at length 
we receive from hands yet young and strong this treasure of many 
years, the gathered flower of youth and ripe firstlings of manhood, 
a fruit of the topmost branch “more golden than gold,” all men 
may witness and assure themselves what manner of harvest the life 
of this man was to bear; all may see that although, in the perfect 
phrase of his own sonnet, the last birth of life be death, as her three 
first-born were love and art and song, yet two of these which she 
has borne to him, art, namely, and song, cannot now be made 
subject to that last; that life and love with it may pass away, but 
very surely no death that ever may be born shall have power upon 
these for ever. ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
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Or the writers who during the last half century have contributed 
to place Social Philosophy on the footing which it now holds, none 
deserve more deference on questions of classification and method than 
Auguste Comte. Opinions will differ as to the value of his views on 
the regeneration and reorganisation of society, but M. Comte has 
rendered services to the cause of social and historical speculation 
which are quite independent of the system of doctrines distinctively 
connected with his name. Even those who reject what are known as 
Positivist doctrines, and who feel themselves in imperfect sym- 
pathy with the spirit of Positivism, may gratefully acknowledge 
that social studies have taken a new place in the field of speculative 
thought since M. Comte devoted to them his mind and life, and may 
recognise in his work an achievement not without analogy to that 
accomplished by Bacon in a different though neighbouring field. In 
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neither case, they will probably think, did the value of the perform- 
ance consist in the positive contributions made to our knowledge, 
whether of physical nature by Bacon, or of the principles of social 
union by M. Comte,—though it will be allowed that our obligations 
to M. Comte on this score are vastly greater than any which can be 
credited to the author of the “ Novum Organum,’—but in the dis- 
tinctness and vividness of the conception which each alike had 
formed of*the path of investigation to be followed in the pursuit of 
that knowledge which each had taken for his special goal, and in 
what was the consequence of this—the strength of conviction and 
the unfaltering faith with which each delivered his message. Bacon’s 
dreams of a New Atlantis to be reached by experiment and induction 
were not more in advance of the current speculation of his time than 
were the analogous dreams of M. Comte of a society regenerated by 
Positive Philosophy. While the poet was singing that—- 


‘* Through the ages one increasing purpose runs,” 


the French philosopher believed that he had divined that purpose, 
and could lay bare its scope. And he not only conceived the design, 
but, in the opinion of eminent judges, took important steps towards 
its realisation. ‘The high authority, therefore, of M. Comte in the 
domain of Social Philosophy will scarcely be disputed—certainly 
will not be disputed by the present writer; and it must therefore be 
allowed that the absolute proscription by him of a branch of social 
inquiry carries with it a certain presumption — some will think 
a weighty presumption—against the legitimacy of the speculation 
falling under this ban. Now this presumption, whatever may be its 
weight, lies, it must be frankly admitted, against the branch of study 
which it is the purpose of the following pages to promote.’ It was 
M. Comte’s opinion that Political Economy, as cultivated by the 
school of Adam Smith’s successors in this country and in France, 
failed to fulfil the conditions required of a sound theory by Positive 
Philosophy, and was not properly a science. He pronounces it to be 
defective in its conception, “ profoundly irrational” in its method, 
and “radically sterile” as regards results. Such an opinion, pro- 
ceeding from a philosopher of M. Comte’s eminence, is a fact which 
ought not to be lightly passed by. M. Comte, moreover, has sup- 
ported this unfavourable judgment by a train of elaborate argumen- 
tation; but, so far as I know, his arguments have not yet been 
seriously grappled with. I am very sensible to what an extent I 
shall leave myself open to the imputation of presumption in ven- 
turing on a task which has been avoided by so many incomparably 
better fitted than I am for its effective discharge. Nevertheless, the 
task is one which I feel bound to undertake ; for it seems to me that 


(1) It should be stated that the present essay is intended as the preliminary chapter of 
a work on The Logical Method of Political Economy. 
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I should be guilty of even greater presumption were I to enter upon 
an investigation such as I propose to make the subject of the present 
volume, without, at all events, attempting to do justice, so far as my 
abilities permit, to M. Comte’s views. As a preliminary step, there- 
fore, to an examination of the character and method of Political 
Economy, I have to ask the reader to follow me in an examination 
of the grounds of M. Comte’s judgment against the scientific pre- 
tensions of this study. 

And, in the first place, let me endeavour to state the precise ques- 
tion on which M. Comte is at issue with the student of economic 
science. M.Comte does not deny that the phenomena of wealth are 
important elements in determining the condition and progress of 
society ; still less does he deny—on the contrary, it is his emphatic 
assertion—that these phenomena, like all others which in the aggre- 
gate constitute the social state, are subject to invariable law. 
On the other hand, political economists —those political economists, 
at least, whose views the present writer shares—make no pre- 
tension to constitute Political Economy as the science of society. 
It is fully admitted that the subject-matter of their science 
is but one among many elements which go to form the aggre- 
gate social condition; and they are consequently bound to 
acknowledge, as they do acknowledge, that the most complete 
acquaintance with economic facts and laws furnishes of itself no 
adequate basis for general social speculation. But agreeing thus far, 
M. Comte and the political economists differ here:—While ad- 
mitting that economic phenomena are subject to law, M. Comte 
denies that the law can be ascertained by study of the phenomena. 
His position, is that the facts of wealth are, in the form in which they 
actually present themselves to our observation, so inextricably inter- 
woven with facts of a different order—with facts, for example, of the 
intellectual, moral, and political order—that the determination of 
the laws which govern them is only possible when they are considered 
in connection with such associated facts ; that consequently a science 
of Political Economy is impossible; as also is for the same reason 
impossible a science of Psychology, or of Jurisprudence, or of 
any distinct and separate order of social relations. It was accord- 
ingly with him a fundamental canon of philosophical method, that all 
investigations into the structure and laws of society should proceed 
on the principle of dealing with social facts, to use M. Comte’s lan- 
guage, in the ensemble. Society, he said, should be contemplated in 
the totality of its elements; and no investigation should be under- 
taken into any portion of those elements except in constant con- 
nection with parallel investigations carried on contemporaneously 
into all co-existing portions of the complex whole. All isolated 
study of a single aspect of social life, of a particular order of its 
relations apart from the rest, he regarded as essentially vicious and 
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doomed to failure in advance.’ Such a view is, of course, altogether 


inconsistent with the existence of a science of wealth; and here, 
accordingly, the student of Political Economy came into collision 
with the teaching of M. Comte. Instead of proceeding by the 
method of the ensemble, and studying society in all its elements at 
once, the political economist proceeds by an opposite rule: he breaks 
up the aggregate social phenomenon into the elementary groups of 
which it is composed, and, selecting one of these, studies it apart 
from all the others. He does not indeed, as has been already inti- 
mated, confound the laws at which he thus arrives, the laws of this 
detached group, with the laws of society; but the laws of society 
itself, he holds, are only to be ascertained by working on the plan 
which he has adopted,—by making, that is to say, each distinct 
order of relations involved in the composite phenomenon of society 
the subject of a distinct and separate investigation, leaving it to the 
social philosopher, properly so called,—the speculator on society as a 
whole,—to combine the results of the labours of students of special 
branches in elucidation of the general problem. 

Such is the question at issue between the student of Political 
Economy and M. Comte. Now adverting to the history of inductive 
research, it will at once be seen that the view taken by the political 
economist has this weighty presumption in its favour: it is in strict 
analogy with the course followed by all fruitful investigation from 
the dawn of scientific discovery to the present time. 

When men first began to speculate on the facts of the universe, 
the line of investigation they fell into was precisely that which M. 
Comte holds to be the proper one in sociological inquiry. ‘They 
contemplated nature in the ensemble, and propounded the question, 
What is the origin of all things? But so long as the problem 
remained in this form, nothing valuable issued from the efforts to 
solve it beyond the discipline afforded to the minds thus employed— 
nothing but a series of vague guesses more or less ingenious, yielding, 
it may be, some satisfaction to the speculative intellect, but incapable 
of throwing any light on the real relations of objective existence. 
In time, however, and by slow degrees, the spirit of the ensemble 
gave way to another spirit—that of specialisation and detail. 
Influenced mainly by the practical necessities of life, in some degree 
also by the exceptional conspicuousness of certain phenomena, people 
turned from speculation on the universe as a whole to observation 
and reasoning upon certain limited orders of facts. Thus geometry 
arose out of the practical requirement of measuring the earth; and 
beginning as an art, grew into a science, taking as its subject-matter 
the particular class of relations brought into view in that practical 


(1) Philosophie Positive. Tsegons 47 and 48. See also the Politique, vol. iii. p. 585 
(1853), from which it will be seen that M. Comte’s yiews on this point underwent no 
change in his later years. — 
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operation. The order followed in the genesis of the science of 
geometry is typical of the whole course of scientific development. 
In each case practical exigencies, or exceptional conspicuousness, have 
called attention to phenomena of a special kind—to the movements 
of the heavenly bodies, to the play of mechanical forces, to the com- 
position of material substances, to the structure or functions of the 
human body—from the investigation of which have arisen the sciences 
of astronomy, of mechanics, of chemistry, of anatomy, of physiology. 
Each science, called into existence by the anxiety to explain striking 
experiences, or to provide and justify practical expedients, has taken 
in charge some special and limited order of relations, has detached 
these from the mixed and heterogeneous body of physical phenomena, 
and has made them the subject of isolated and special study. The 
laws of the various orders of physical relations have thus been 
determined; and the rays of scientific light extracted from the 
separate investigations of perfectly independent workers have been 
made to converge in elucidation of the actual composite facts of the 
outer world. 

This has been the course of development in physical science, the 
method by which the secrets of external nature have been unlocked. 
It has been a method, not of study in the ensemble, but of study 
through the elements—of analysis followed by synthesis. In perfect 
analogy with this mode of proceeding is the political economist’s 
conception of the path of inquiry to be followed in dealing with the 
facts of social life. He proposes to break them up into their 
elementary groups, and he takes one of these groups—the phenomena 
of wealth—as the subject of his special investigations. It may be 
remarked, moreover, that, in selecting this particular group of 
phenomena, he has been influenced by considerations in all respects 
analogous to those which have determined the separate treatment of 
the various classes of physical phenomena. Political Economy, like 
Geometry, Astronomy, Mechanics, Chemistry, had its origin in prac- 
tical exigencies, and made its début as an art. It aimed at the 
practical object of enriching particular nations by means of trade. 
For this purpose complicated machinery—encouragements for parti- 
cular industries, prohibitions of others, bounties, drawbacks, in a 
word the whole body of commercial regulations known as the Colonial 
and Mercantile systems—was put in force. These expedients, if they 
favoured some interests, damaged others: the conflict of interests 
brought on discussion ; and the argument rapidly passed from attack 
and defence of practical plans, to examination of the natural laws 
governing the order of relations, which it was the purpose of these 
plans to control. The limits of the debate were not at first, perhaps, 
very distinctly defined, but by degrees they grew clear. The facts 
of wealth became detached for the purposes of discussion from the 
other classes of facts with which in actual existence they were 
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blended; and Political Economy, as the science of those facts, 
emerged. As regards origin and mode of development, therefore, 
the parallel between Political Economy and the physical sciences is 
complete; nor have I any reason to suppose that M. Comte would 
dispute the general correctness of the description I have given: 
indeed, he frankly admits that the precedents of physical science are 
against him.’ What, then, is his line of argument? It is this: he 
contends that the cases are not similar; that the problems presented, 
on the one hand by physical nature, on the other by social life, are 
so radically discrepant that the method applicable to the one must 
be, not only modified, but reversed, in dealing with the other. To 
follow in social inquiry the precedents of physical research is, accord- 
ing to M. Comte, in oblivion of essential distinctions, to practise a 
“blind imitation.” This is the position which we are now called 
upon to consider. 

Most people who take an interest in questions of the kind we are 
now discussing, are familiar with M. Comte’s classification of the 
sciences. As is known, it proceeds upon the plan of arranging the 
various branches of scientific knowledge in the order indicated by the 
degree of complexity of their subject-matter. Thus it places first in 
the scale the sciences which deal with the most simple order of 
relations—number and extension. After these comes mechanics, as 
involving relations one degree more complex; next to mechanics, 
astronomy, which is followed by physics, and so on through the entire 
encyclopedia of scientific knowledge; each science, according to its 
place in the scale, representing a degree of complexity greater than 
those preceeding and less than those following it. It results from 
the principle of the arrangement that the organic sciences, having for 
their subject-matter the complex phenomena of the vegetable and 
animal world, should occupy the later portion of the scale, and that 
Sociology, or the science of human society, as concerned with the 
most complex of all phenomena, should conclude and crown the whole. 
As regards the merits or demerits of this classification—a question 
on which the highest authorities are not agreed—it would be unbe- 
coming in me to pretend to express an opinion. I only refer to it 
in order to render M. Comte’s argument against Political Economy 
intelligible. As has been said, then, the sciences are arranged in the 
order indicated by the degree of complexity in their subject-matter ; 
those occupying the first or lower portion of the scale embracing 
phenomena but little complex, while the phenomena embraced by the 
sciences in the later portion are complex in a high degree. It is on 
this distinction that M. Comte grounds his argument for disregarding 
in sociological speculation the precedents furnished by physical 
research. According to him, the method of investigation that has 
been followed in the study of physical nature, the method, that is to 

(1) Philosophie Positive, vol. iv. pp. 353—54. 8139.Ed. 
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say, which proceeds by breaking up composite phenomena into the 
elementary groups composing them, studying apart the elementary 
groups, determining their laws, and afterwards combining these laws 
in explanation of the original aggregates—this method, according 
to M. Comte, owes its efficacy to the uncomplex character of the 
phenomena submitted to the process. As phenomena become more 
complex, the method, he contends, becomes less suitable, less effica- 
cious, till at length a point is reached at which it fails altogether, 
and it becomes necessary to adopt a contrary mode of procedure, the 
mode of procedure, namely, which he describes as investigation 
through the ensemble. This point in the scale of the sciences coincides, 
he tells us, with that at which the transition is made from inorganic to 
organic nature. The method of investigation by disintegration and 
separate study should thenceforth give way to that which proceeds 
by treatment in the ensemble. Accordingly, he holds that the organic 
sciences generally should be cultivated in conformity with this 
principle; but in the study of social phenomena, the most complex 
and intricate of all, the rule becomes absolute and imperative. 

And here one is led to ask why the method of specialisation 
should lose its efficacy as problems become more complex? The 
very opposite is what one would naturally expect. If a problem 
involving no more than two or three distinct elements can only be 
resolved by the process of analysis and separate consideration of the 
parts, the necessity for this would seem to be still more urgent as 
the elements engaged become more numerous. M. Comte’s reason 
for reversing this inference is very peculiar." He says that as 
phenomena become more complex, the elements composing them 
become more so/idaire. In the physical universe, the complexity of 
the phenomena is not great, and consequently their “ solidarity” is 
but “slightly pronounced :” “the elements are here better known 
to us than the ensemble.” But the reverse is the case with the 
organic world, and more especially with that portion of the organic 
world which constitutes the social organism. The phenomena are 
here characterised by a very high degree of complexity, and there- 
fore, says M. Comte, by a very high degree of solidarity: “the 
ensemble of the subject is better known to us and more accessible than 
the parts.” On the fundamental principle, then, of inductive logic, 
which requires us to proceed from the known to the unknown, from 

(1) This argument has appeared to me so weak—indeed, M. Comte’s whole case 
against Political Economy is, as it seems to me, so weak, that I have felt it difficult at times 
to repress the suspicion that his reasons for rejecting it were not purely and simply of a 
philosophical kind. “11 s’agit malheureusement,” he says in one passage, “ et sans que rien 
puisse m’en dispenser, de tenter une création philosophique qui n’a jamais été jusqu’ic! 
ébauchée ni convenablement concue par aucun de mes prédécesseurs.’”’ ‘ Sociology” 
could not be constructed in its entirety by M. Comte if Political Economy were a legiti- 
mate speculation. But M. Comte felt it to be his mission to construct Sociology in 
its entirety. ‘The conclusion seems evident. 
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the better to the less known, we are bound, in dealing with the 
phenomena of organic nature, but more especially with the pheno- 
mena of society, to begin our investigations with the study of 
ageregates, and only after we have determined their laws to address 
ourselves to that of the less known elements. M. Comte admits that 
this mode of proceeding must “ gravely augment” the fundamental 
difficulties already incident to the extreme complication of the 
subject-matter ; but this, he conceives, is only a reason for reserving 
the study of society for “the highest scientific intelligences.” 

In attempting to criticise this argument, it becomes necessary to 
assign a distinct meaning to its several propositions. We encounter, 
in the first place, the expression, “ the ensemble of society,” and the 
statement that this is better known to us than the “elements.” In 
the most obvious meaning of the word the statement is manifestly 
not true. By the ensemble of society most people would, I think, 
understand the aggregate of the human beings composing society 
—of those human beings considered in their social relations ; and by 
the “elements,” the individual social men and women. In this 
sense I say it is manifestly untrue that we know society better in its 
ensemble than in its “ elements,’—so manifestly so, that it cannot 
for a moment be supposed that this was M. Comte’s meaning. When, 
for example, an Englishman travels in France, it is not with the 
ensemble of French society that he comes into contact, but with 
certain railway officials and hotel proprietors exemplifying a very 
limited range of French social existence. As he prolongs his 
residence he may extend his knowledge; but the course which his 
acquisitions take will, I need scarcely say, be in the opposite 
direction of that which M. Comte’s maxim affirms. Nor can a 
French philosopher attain a knowledge of French social existence 
by any different path; he, too, must proceed from individuals to 
classes, and from classes to the social whole. But there is another 
sense in which M. Comte’s language may be understood. Social 
phenomena, like all other phenomena, meet us not simple, but 
composite. We do not encounter purely religious, or purely in- 
dustrial, or purely political men and women. Social acts, social 
situations, can rarely be referred to any single influence. Human 
beings, as they exist, are not abstract, but historical, human beings, 
in a greater or less degree, under the influences of all the causes that 
have been affecting the race from its origin down to the present time. 
Thus regarded, society, or more properly social phenomena, may be said 
to present themselves to us in the ensemble; and thus understood, 
the statement that we know society through its ensembie, not through 
its elements, is undoubtedly true. If this be M. Comte’s meaning, 
the proposition cannot be disputed ; but then it must be remarked 
that the assertion is equally true as applied to the phenomena of the 
physical universe. Physical forces also act in constant conjunction. 
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Unless we effect the separation by artificial means we encounter no 
purely chemical, or purely optical, or purely mechanical phenomena; 
but phenomena in the production of which a variety, greater or less, 
of physical forces concur—that is to say, we know physical nature 
also through its ensemble. We are thus brought back to the point 
from which we started, why are we—the phenomena of social life 
and those of physical nature being made known to us under similar 
conditions—to reverse in our study of society the method of investi- 
gation which has been found efficacious in dealing with the physical 
world ? 

M. Comte’s reply at this stage of the argument resolves itself into 
the doctrine I have already stated, that the solidarity of phenomena 
varies directly with their complexity. It is true, he seems to admit, 
that we know physical nature equally with social through its 
ensemble ; but the ensemble, in the former case, is composed of fewer 
elements, and these, in proportion as they are fewer, are less solidaire, 
are therefore more easily broken up and submitted to separate 
examination. Hence arises an increased facility of applying the 
method of disintegration and separate study in their case. But, 
in the first place, this does not meet the difficulty, since the answer 
admits that physical nature is known to us through its ensemble—an 
admission which, on M. Comte’s principles seems to draw with it the 
obligation of studying physical nature through this, its most familiar 
manifestation. Waiving, however, this point, I wish to examine 
M. Comte’s position, which is really the root of his whole argument 
against Political Economy, that phenomena in proportion as they are 
more complex are more solidaire. If this assumption be not well- 
founded, there is absolutely nothing for his reasoning to rest upon. 

To test the doctrine, let us consider it in a concrete case. I take 
the instance of water, a composite physical phenomenon exemplifying 
a variety of physical laws. Considered chemically, its complexity is 
of the lowest degree, containing as it does but two elements, oxygen 
and hydrogen. According to M. Comte’s doctrine, water, being 
chemically of the lowest degree of complexity, ought to exhibit, in 
the relation of its chemical elements, the lowest degree also of 
solidarity. The fact, I need scarcely say, is exactly the reverse. As 
every one knows, the solidarity—by which I understand intimacy of 
relationship, closeness of interdependence—existing between the 
elements composing water is of an extremely intense kind, so much 
so that the analysis of water constituted an epoch in chemical 
history. On the other hand, if we take a phenomenon of greater 
complexity, say water in combination with lime, we find the solidarity 
diminish as the number of the elements is increased; the water or 
the lime being much more easily detached from the hydrate 
of lime than the elements composing the water, or than those 
composing the lime, are from each other. Nor is this a solitary 
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example: rather it represents a rule holding extensively through- 
out chemical combination. In inorganic chemistry the salts 
are in general easily decomposed, while the less complex elements 
composing them—the oxides of the metals and the acids—are 
mostly of very difficult analysis. And in organic compounds a 
similar rule prevails. So far, therefore, the relation between com- 
plexity and solidarity appears to be the reverse of that for which 
M. Comte contends. The case just considered illustrates the incidents 
of complexity within the range of a single order of relations. How 
stands the fact when the orders of relation exemplified in the 
phenomena are different? For example, water possesses, besides 
chemical, mechanical, optical, electrical, and other physical pro- 
perties. Is it true that, as between these several orders of physical 
phenomena, the solidarity is, as M. Comte asserts, “little pro- 
nounced ?”—that the chemical, mechanical, optical, and electrical 
attributes of water are but slightly interdependent—less inter- 
dependent than, for example, physiological and moral qualities in a 
human being, or political and industrial conditions in a body politic ? 
No one denies that there is here also solidarity; but the question 
is, not as to the existence of solidarity, but as to the degree. What 
M. Comte had to show was that the solidarity of co-operating 
agencies was greater in the case of the phenomena of society than in 
that of the phenomena of the physical world—so much greater as to 
necessitate in their case an inversion of the method of investigation 
practised in the study of physical nature; but to establish this he has 
not advanced a particle of proof. For my part, I can imagine no more 
eminent example of the solidarity of forces than that presented by 
the most ordinary phenomena of the physical world—the ebb and 
flow of the tides, the succession of the seasons, the freezing and thaw- 
ing of water, a shower of rain, a drop of dew. Yet this has been nu 
bar in the study of these phenomena to the employment of methods 
which M. Comte would nevertheless exclude from the domain of social 
science on the ground that its phenomena are solidaire. 





So much for the grounds of general philosophy on which M. 
Comte relies in refusing to recognise Political Economy as a science ; 
and he finds, as he conceives, corroboration of the soundness of the 
view he has taken in the history and actual condition of economic 
speculation. M. Comte opens his criticisms on the history and 
existing state of Political Economy with the remark, that its scientific 
pretensions could not well have been otherwise than inane, consider- 
ing the sort of persons by whom it has been cultivated. These have, 
he tells us, nearly all proceeded “ from the ranks of advocates and 
littérateurs ”’ :— Strangers by their education, even with regard to 
the least important phenomena, to every idea of scientific observa- 


i (1) Philosophie Positive, vol. iv. p. 266, 
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tion, to every notion of natural law, to every sentiment of true 
demonstration, if was impossible for them, whatever might have been 
the intrinsic force of their intelligence, to apply duly to the compli- 
cated problems of society a method of reasoning of which they were 
wholly ignorant of the most simple applications,—destitute, as they 
were, of any other philosophical preparation than certain vague 
and inadequate precepts of general logic.’ From this sweep- 
ing characterisation he excepts Adam Smith, and Adam Smith 
alone, whose judgment is commended in having avoided the 
“vain pretension” of founding a special science, and in con- 
fining the aim of his work to the elucidation of some detached points 
of social philosophy. But with the single exception of the “ Wealth 
of Nations,” the whole dogmatic portion of the pretended science 
presents, according to M. Comte, the simple metaphysical character 
—a phrase which, as M. Comte’s readers are aware, supplies the 
strongest form of reprobation known to the Comtian vocabulary. 
Of the truth of this conclusion, if further evidence were needed, 
ample is found in “the avowal, spontaneous and decisive, of the 
respectable Tracy,” implied “in the execution of his treatise on Poli- 
tical Economy as a fourth part, between Logics and Ethics, of his 
general treatise on Ideology.” 

The impression which these comments will leave on readers 
acquainted with the leading economical writers of France and 
England, will scarcely, I should think, be favourable to M. Comte’s 
candour and sagacity. It is, in fact, quite evident that M. Comte 
had no effective knowledge of the branch of science which he 
denounced; and it is scarcely credible that he could even have 
remembered, as he wrote the passage from which I have made the 
above extracts, who its cultivators had been; for the list includes, 
to mention no others, the names of Turgot, Hume, Bentham, 
Ricardo, and the two Mills. There need be no hesitation in saying, 
and the remark implies no disrespect to M. Comte, that any one of 
these writers had quite as accurate a conception of what constitutes 
a law of nature, and of the sort of proof by which a law of nature is 
established, as M. Comte himself. It would seem, indeed, as if M. 
Comte’s mind lost its proper balance and edge on coming into con- 
tact with Political Economy. He not only forgets what is due to the 
able thinkers who preceded him, and who—would he but believe it 
—were his fellow-labourers in building up that science of society of 
which he wished to constitute himself the sole and exclusive founder, 
but his sense of logical cogency seems to fail him: I know not how 
else to account for his reference to the collocation of topics adopted 
by M. Destutt de Tracy in his treatise on Ideology, as “ decisive” 
evidence of the unpositive character of Political Economy. What 
M. Comte’s reasons were for excepting Adam Smith from the genera 
condemnation passed upon the cultivators of economic science, it is 
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not easy to surmise. One is almost tempted to believe that his 
acquaintance with the eminent masters in the science was confined 
to the author of the “Wealth of Nations.” Had he known, for 
example, and to mention no other instances, Turgot’s brief but 
pregnant “ Essai sur la Formation ei la Distribution des Richesses ” 
—a work for which his biographer Condorcet, not unreasonably, 
prefers the claim of being “the germ of the ‘ Wealth of Nations’ ” 
—or Ricardo’s “ Principles of Political Economy and Taxation,” 
it is not easy to believe that he could have committed himself to 
a distinction, not less unjust than invidious. Two works more 
thoroughly saturated with the severest spirit of the Positive Philo- 
sophy would not easily be found in the literature of scientific specu- 
lation. 

But, passing from the personal question, M. Comte proposes to try 
the Positive character of economical speculation by two tests— 
“continuity ” and “fecundity.” These qualities, he remarks, are 
the least equivocal symptoms of really scientific conceptions. 
““When the work of the present time, instead of presenting itself 
as the spontaneous sequel and gradual consummation of former 
work, takes, in the case of each new author, a character essentially 
personal ; and the most fundamental notions are incessantly brought 
into question ; when the dogmatic constitution of a science, far from 
engendering any sustained progress, results habitually in the sterile 
reproduction of illusory controversies, ever renewed, never advanc- 
ing; when these indications are found, there we may be certain we 
have to do, not with positive science, but with theological or meta- 
physical dissertation. Now is not this the spectacle which Political 
Economy has presented for half a century? If our economists are 
in reality the scientific successors of Adam Smith, let them show us 
in what particulars they have effectively improved and completed the 
doctrine of that immortal master, what discoyeries really new they 
have added to his original felicitous apergus ?” 

The tests proposed are indubitably sound. The challenge is a fair 
one. If Political Economy cannot make good its pretensions by the 
criteria of continuity and fecundity, it deserves to be relegated to the 
limbo to which M. Comte consigns it. 

But in proceeding to the ordeal it is necessary to distinguish. 
There would, it must at once be admitted, be no difficulty in showing 
that a great deal of writing on economical subjects, now no less than 
when M. Comte published his criticisms, is of the sort which he 
describes as metaphysical, that is to say, vague, “personal,” 
full of “sterile and illusory controversies ;” it must further be 
acknowledged that this style of writing prevails to a far larger 
extent in the discussions of Political Economy than in those of any 
physical science. The least reflection, however, will show, what has 
often been pointed out, that this incident of economic speculation is 
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quite inevitable. It results from two circumstances: first, the inti- 
mate relation in which social questions, economic included, stand to 
personal and class concerns, and through them to general politics, 
and the keen interest consequently felt in such questions by the 
general public; and, secondly, the absence of a technical nomen- 
clature and the necessity which hence arises for employing popular 
language in the exposition of the doctrines of social and economic 
science. The inevitable consequence of this state of things has 
been to draw into the arena of this branch of controversy a crowd 
of unqualified persons. The incident, however, is not peculiar to 
Political Economy ; and, if a science is to be made responsible for 
- all the unscientific and superficial argumentation to which it gives 
occasion, Socivlogy would have quite as much, perhaps rather 
more, to answer for than economic science. The question, there- 
fore, cannot be decided by extracts drawn at random from the 
miscellaneous literature of economic discussion: it is not by 
extracts from such sources, but by the doctrines of the science 
as expounded in the works of acknowledged masters, that the 
issue must be determined. From the writings of M. Comte’s 
avocats and littérateurs I must appeal to those of Malthus, of 
Say, of Ricardo, of Tooke, of Senior, of Mill. These I take 
to be the veritable scientific successors of Adam Smith—after 
him and Turgot, the true founders and accredited expositors 
of economic doctrine. Limiting the controversy to this arena, I 
venture to assert that a more remarkable example of continuity 
of doctrine, of development of seminal ideas, of original apergus 
extended, corrected, occasionally re-cast, of new discoveries supple- 
menting, sometimes modifying, the old—in short, of all the indi- 
cations of progressive science—will not easily be found even in the 
history of physical speculation.' 

The portion of economic science which Adam Smith carried 
furthest, and in which he left least for his successors to correct 
or supplement, is probably the theory of production. With true 
instinct he fixed on labour and land as the great original sources 
- of wealth. Of these, the factor furnished by nature being a constant 
force, he saw that the progress of wealth must depend on the pro- 
gressive efficiency of that other agency which man contributed. The 
problem of production thus resolved itself into ascertaining the con- 
ditions determining the efficiency of human industry. These condi- 
tions he grouped under three leading categories—division of labour, 
machinery, and the accumulation of capital. Such, stated in a few 


(1) “ L’économie politique,” says M. Courcelle Seneuil, ‘‘ bien que jeune encore, 
présente une suite de travaux dont l'objet, le but et la méthode, sont les mémes, qui 
forment un corps, établissent une tradition et des croyances communes, une science 
enfin dans laquelle les conceptions, méme fautives et imparfaites servent 4 élever des 
théories moins fautives et mcins imparfaites; dans laquelle chaque vérité découverte est 
recueillie et conservée et chaque erreur signalée comme un écueil a éviter.” 
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words, is the theory of production propounded in the “Wealth of 
Nations.” It has been submitted by his successors to a searching 
criticism ; but it has emerged from the ordeal, in the main, un- 
affected as regards the essence of the doctrines, though more or less 
modified in detail. Land—though, without doing much violence to 
language, we may extend the term to cover all that the land con- 
tains, all the material objects, therefore, which form the’ subject- 
matter of wealth, and even those productive powers resident in the 
earth—can yet scarcely be understood as comprising the forces in 
general of physical nature. Adam Smith, at all events, did not so 
employ the term; and, accordingly, his generalisation of the sources 
of wealth into land and labour is defective in not paying sufficient 
regard to the part performed in production by these latter agencies. 
As he overlooked their co-operation, so he necessarily fuiled to 
perceive the conditions on which it was rendered, and the conse- 
quences involved in the varying efficacy of those conditions—an 
omission which has been supplied by his successors, with important 
consequences in the general theory of economic development. Again, 
his conception of capital has been carefully sifted by more than one 
later writer, and has been cleared in the process of discussion of some 
extraneous elements which obscured the true nature of the functions 
performed by that agent of production. Division of labour, again, 
which he regarded mainly in its more obvious applications, has been 
shown to be a particular case of a larger principle, co-operation, 
which embraces not merely the class of phenomena adverted to by 
Adam Smith, but the great transactions of international commerce, 
and industrial organisation in its most extended sense. Subject to 
modifications of this minor kind, however, the doctrines of Adam 
Smith, in the theory of production, have been retained, and remain 
an integral portion of the existing body of economic science. 

Passing to gnother field, and turning to his speculations on the 
phenomena of exchange value, one may with great truth apply to 
them what M. Say has said of his entire work: “The more we 
extend our knowledge of Political Economy, the more highly we 
shall appreciate both what he has done and what he has left for 
others to do.” There are passages in the “ Wealth of Nations” 
which touch the very core of the true theory of value. When, for 
example, he says: “The real price of everything, what everything 
really costs to the man who wants to acquire it, is the toil and 
trouble of acquiring it. What everything is really worth to the 
man who has acquired it, and who wants to dispose of it, is the toil 
and trouble which it can save to himself, and which it can impose 
upon other people :”—when, again, he says: “ Labour was the first 
price—the original purchase money that was paid for all things,” ! 


(1) Turgot also saw in industrial production the original act of exchange: ‘ L’homme 
est encore seul; la nature seule fournit 4 ses besoins, et déja il fait avec elle un premier 
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he expressed truths which had only need to be firmly grasped to 
unlock for him the secrets of this most intricate order of phenomena. 
But he hardly lays hold on the key when he lets it go, and proceeds 
to exclude from the operation of the principle he had enunciated all 
stages of social existence except the earliest—that “rude state of 
society which precedes the accumulation of stock and the appropria- 
tion of land.” The doctrine of value, as he finally developed it, 
though vitiated by a defective analysis of the elements of cost, 
nevertheless, had the great merit of connecting the phenomena with 
cost as its governing principle, and the further still higher merit— 
in which I think he was entirely original—of bringing into view 
the conception of “natural,” as distinguished from ‘ market” 
values—that “central price towards which the prices of all commo- 
dities are continually gravitating.’”’ These were considerable achieve- 
ments, as those will acknowledge who are acquainted with the failure 
of even the most able of his predecessors to get beyond superficial 
generalisations—one might say the commonplaces of the subject— 
in this fundamental branch of Political Economy,’ or who observe 
the futile efforts to excogitate a theory of the numerous modern 
writers who rush into economic speculations with no better guidance 
than the light of nature. In this form the theory was accepted by 


Say’ without substantial change, but in the hands of Ricardo, it’ 


underwent important niodifications, and in effect was recast. Starting 
from Adam Smith’s conception of “ natural price,” and of cost as the 
regulator of this, he did much to elucidate the position by simply 
excluding from his exposition of the subject all that was inconsistent 
with these primary assumptions. But he did more than this. His 
clearer view of the nature of exchange value, and the firmer grasp he 


commerce ov elle ne fournit rien qu’il ne paie par son travail, par l'emploi de ses facultés 
et de son temps.’’—Valeurs et Monnaies, quoted by M. Courcelle Seneuil, vol. i. 304, 
note. 

(1) Turgot’s exposition of the doctrine of value (Formation et Distribution des Ri- 
chesses, § 33—35) does not go beyond proximate causes, namely, the reciprocal wants 
and means of buyers and sellers in a given market ; in modern phrase, demand and supply. 
But incidentally in another part of his work (§ 61), he falls into a groove of thought 
which all but leads him up to the principle of “ natural price’’ and “ cost of production.” 
“C’est lui’’ [the capitalist], he writes, “ qui attendra que la vente des cuirs lui rende, 
non seulement toutes ses avances, mais encore un profit suffisant pour le dedommager de 
ce que lui aurait valu son argent s'il avait employé en acquisition de fonds; et de plus 
du salaire di 4 ses travaux, 4 ses soins, 4 ses risques, 4 son habileté méme; car sans 
doute, 4 profit égal, il aurait preféré vivre sans aucune peine d'un revenu d'une terre 
qu'il aurait pu acquérir avec le méme capital.” But having thus touched on the true 
solution, he afterwards (§ 67) recurs to his former position : “ Ce sont toujours les besoins 
et les facultés qui mettent le prix 4 la vente,’’&c. 

(2) M. Say’s doctrine of value—so far as a distinct doctrine can be elicited from his 
very contradictory statements—differed in some respects from Adam Smith’s; but Ri- 
cardo has shown (Works, p. 172), that where he differed, it was to go wrong. The 
essentials of Adam Smith's doctrine, that value was governed by cost of production, and 
that cost of production consisted of wages, profits, and rent, in such sense that a rise or 
fall of any of these elements necessitated a corresponding rise or fall of value—all this 
M. Say fully held. 
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had attained of the bearing of that “first price,” that “ original 
purchase-money,” on all the secondary results in the play of indus- 
trial exchange flowing from the necessity uf its payment, enabled 
him to show that the same principle which governed exchanges in 
primitive societies, and which Adam Smith imagined was peculiar 
to such societies, obtained equally, though masked by the more com- 
plicated machinery of advanced civilisation, in all stages of industrial 
development ; and finally enabled him to bring within the scope of 
his general theory a class of phenomena of which the theory, as left 
by Adam Smith, failed to give any intelligible account—the phe- 
nomena of agricultural prices;—a generalisation from which he 
was immediately led to his celebrated doctrine of rent. From the 
facts of value, as presented within the limits of a single industrial 
community, Ricardo advanced to the more complicated phenomena 
presented by international exchange; and here, again, with unfailing 
instinct, he laid his hand on the salient elements of the problem ; 
though it was reserved for Mr. Mill, by his theory of the “ equation 
of international exchange,” first propounded in his “ Essays 
on Unsettled Questions in Political Economy’! to complete 
this portion of the doctrine. In the more important and funda- 
mental speculation, however, on the governing principle of 
“natural value” in domestic transactions, Ricardo left little 
for his successors to supply. Mr. Senior improved the exposi- 
tion by giving a name—Abstinence—to an element of cost, not 
unrecognised by Ricardo, and implied in his exposition, but not 
brought into sufficient prominence by him; and Mr. Mill, in his 
chapter on the “ultimate elements of cost of production,” has effected 
some modifications in detail, and given greater precision to some of 
the conceptions involved ; but in essentials the doctrine remains as 
it came from the master’s hand. 

In the field of foreign trade, Adam Smith achieved important 
results, though mainly of a negative kind. His onslaught on the 
mercantile theory of wealth, and his advance from the destruction of 
that fetish to the establishment of the doctrine of Free Trade, are 
among his best-known exploits. Yet it is nevertheless true that 
Adam Smith wholly failed to give a rational account of the principle 
which occasions and governs the interchange of commodities between 
nations, and by consequence to explain in what consists, or what 
measures, the gain of foreign trade. His language on this subject, 
in not a few passages, exhibits all the vacillation and contradiction 
of the mercantile school. While alive to the important and 
fundamental truth that “ consumption is the sole end and purpose of 
production,” and drawing the sound inference that “ the interests of 
producers ought to be attended to only so far as they promote the 


(1) “ Un travail,” says M. Cherbuliez of Geneva, “le plusimportant et le plus original 
dont la science économique se soit enrichie depuis une vingtaine d’années.” 
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interests of consumers,” the main tenor of his exposition of the 
nature and effects of foreign trade is nevertheless conceived distinctly 
from the producer’s stand-point. Foreign markets are regarded as 
beneficial, because affording a “vent for surplus productions,” and 
the gain of commerce is supposed to lie mainly in its conducing to 
maintain a high range of mercantile profit. On the whole, it must 
be said, in spite of some admirable maxims and pregnant hints which 
occur throughout the discussion, that the theory of foreign trade, 
as developed in the “ Wealth of Nations,” constitutes a mass of 
confused thought and misapprehended fact. The whole of this 
portion of the science was still essentially chaotic, and, notwithstand- 
ing the partial elucidations effected by M. Say in his exposition of 
the doctrine that “ products are the markets for products,” remained 
in this condition until here again the genius of Ricardo, by a few 
masterly generalisations, introduced order and light into the jarring 
elements. One of these, known to economists as the doctrine of 
“comparative cost,” set forth, for the first time, the fundamental 
conditions which determine the profitableness of international 
exchange. Adam Smith’s negative conclusions were not only cor- 
roborated, but supplied with a basis in the general theory of the 
subject, while the small element of truth contained in the doctrine 
of the Mercantile school was ascertained and discriminated. 
Phenomena, moreover, which Adam Smith had wholly overlooked, 
and which his doctrine would have been powerless to explain—for 
example, the continued importation of a commodity produced under 
less favourable conditions than those available for its production in 
the importing country—were brought into view, and shown to be 
the necessary consequences of the fundamental law which governed 
this province of exchange. The theory of foreign trade, thus for the 
first time placed upon a rational foundation, has since been taken up 
by Mr. Mill, at whose hands it has received important additions and 
modifications, but additions and modifications, as Mr. Mill himself is 
careful to point out, all of them in the nature of developments of the 
original doctrine—all, therefore, of that kind which are the natural 
incidents and best evidence of progressive science. 

Let me briefly trace the history of one important economic doctrine 
more. The true nature and functions of money, as employed within 
the limits of a single country, were apprehended with great clearness 
by Adam Smith. When he distinguished the coin of a country, 
“the great wheel of circulation,” from the goods which it circulates ; 
when he likened the use of paper money to the substitution for this 
wheel of another, less costly and more convenient; and, by a still 
more apt image, to a road through the air which should enable the 
people of the country to turn to the purposes of cultivation the space 
previously occupied by the ordinary highway ; when, following out 
this illustration, he showed how the conversion was effected through 
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the substitution, by means of interchange with foreign countries, of 
productive capital for the barren gold ; when he set the subject of 
a mixed currency in this light, he supplied or suggested principles 
adequate to explain the most important phenomena of domestic 
circulation. These principles have all been accepted by his suc- 
cessors, and are to be found in all good text-books of Political 
Economy: some of their consequences, too, have been embodied in 
legislative measures. But the same weakness of his general doc- 
trine on the side of international exchange which excluded him from 
clear insight into the movements of cosmopolitan commerce, disabled 
him also in his attempt to deal with the phenomena of international 
money. On the causes regulating the distribution of gold and silver 
throughout the world, and the relative range of prices amongst 
commercial nations, Adam Smith has thrown little or no light; but, 
as the reader will anticipate, his shortcomings were here again sup- 
plemented by the same able thinker, who had solved the general 
problem of international trade—a problem of which the question of 
international money was but a part. In other directions, also, 
monetary doctrines have progressed since the time of Adam Smith. 
It would be strange indeed were it otherwise. The disturbance of 
monetary relations caused by the great wars following on the French 
Revolution, the suspension of cash payments for twenty years by 
the Bank of England, the immense development of credit which has 
signalised the last half century, have brought to light monetary 
phenomena of a range and complexity unknown in the earlier period. 
The investigations of the Bullion Committee of 1810, and the admi- 
rable labours of Mr. Tooke, preserved in his “ History of Prices,” 
have turned these opportunities to excellent account, and shed new 
light over the whole of this extended and intricate field; which has 
been still further elucidated by the discussions arising out of the 
controverted question of the policy of the Bank Act of 1844. 

Such then, ‘in four capital departments of Political Economy, has 
been the course of speculation since the publication of the “ Wealth 
of Nations ;’ and there would be no difficulty in extending the 
illustration to other doctrines of the science. But I think I may 
stop here, and ask if there is nothing in all this but “ the reproduc- 
tion of sterile controversies, ever renewed, never advancing?” Is 
this a spectacle of purely theological and metaphysical disserta- 
tion? Is it true that the successors of Adam Smith have nothing 

(1) In the foregoing argument I have drawn my illustrations mainly from the works 
of English economists, not that I have any wish to ignore what has been done by other 
schools, but because the capital discoveries in the science have, so far as I know, been 
made by Englishmen. ‘This, I observe, is freely admitted by one of the most eminent of 
recent contributors to economic speculation on the Continent. M. Cherbuliez, of Geneva, 
writes :—‘ On peut considérer Adam Smith comme la fondateur d’une école, de cette 


école Anglaise, 4 laquelle la science est redevable de presque tous les théorémes im- 


portants dont elle s'est enrichie depuis le commencement de ce siécle.’’—Précis de la 
Science Economique, vol. i. p. 30. 
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to show of effective contribution to the doctrines of their master, no 
really new discoveries to add to his “felicitous apergus?” Are we 
not, on the contrary, justified in affirming that Political Economy 
presents, and that in a very eminent degree, one at least of those 
symptoms which M. Comte has declared to be among the least 
equivocal evidences of really scientific conceptions—continuity of 
doctrine ? 

The other criterion by which M. Comte proposes to try Political 
Economy is fecundity, or the test of fruit. And here it is 
probable many people would meet his challenge by adducing the 
general results of modern industrial and commercial legislation — 
such results, for example, as the extinction of trade corporations, 
the abolition of usury laws, the more or less extensive adoption by 
the leading nations of Europe of the principle of free trade, English 
colonial policy, English financial, monetary, and poor-law reforms— 
achievements which, it will scarcely be denied, may be fairly credited 
to Political Economy. They are unquestionably in general con- 
formity with its principles; and they were carried into effect by 
men more or less under the influence of, some of them deeply 
imbued with, the spirit of its teaching. Nevertheless I must demur 
to the test of fecundity as thus understood. More than one 
even of the physical sciences might find themselves in straits if 
required to make good their pretensions by a criterion of this sort. 
Geology is counted a science, yet amongst practical miners, whether 
in Wales and Cornwall or in California and Australia, empirical 
experience, coupled with native sagacity, stands, if I have not been 
misinformed, for much more than the most profound geological 
knowledge. Zoology, Botany, perhaps also Biology, if brought to 
the same test, might find themselves in similar difficulties; and I 
rather think Professor Max Miiller would find it no easy matter to 
establish the scientific character of those philological studies of which 
he is the learned advocate, by the criterion of fruit in this sense 
of the word. Are we then to say that these several branches of 
scientific knowledge have borne no fruit ?—-that they have no 
results to show in evidence of their scientific pretensions? Rather, 
I think, it behoves us to consider whether such results as those of 
which examples have been given above—applications, that is to say, 
of scientific principles to the practical arts of life—constitute the 
proper fruit of a science. It is in this sense that M. Comte 
applies the test to Political Economy, and even in this sense, as has 
been seen, Political Economy emerges triumphant from the ordeal ; 
but the criterion, as thus understood, is vicious, and ought not to be 
accepted. Practical applications of scientific principles are, I submit, 
not the proper fruit, but the accidental consequences of scientific 
knowledge ; or if fruit, then fruit of the kind typified by the apple 
of Atalanta, against the attractions of which Bacon warns the aspirant 
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in the scientific race as apt to draw him aside from the nobler 
pursuit. It is not in such tangible results that we shall find the 
genuine fruit of science; these may, and in the end generally will, 
come in abundant supply, but they are not of the essence of the 
plant; it is not in these, but in that power which is the end and 
aim of. scientific knowledge—the power of interpreting nature, of 
explaining phenomena. ‘Tried by this test, no true science need 
fear the ordeal, and Political Economy, like every other, must abide 
by the result. Now the question is, has Political Economy given 
evidence of fecundity as thus understood? Has it increased our 
power of interpreting the facts of industrial and commercial life ? 
To deny this would, it seems to me, be as futile as to make a similar 
denial respecting any of the physical sciences. M. Comte, indeed, 
does not go this length. On the contrary, he admits, if not in 
terms, at least by implication, that Political Economy is equal to 
the interpretation of economic phenomena. But his objection is, 
that it has not succeeded in preventing the injurious consequences 
which are incident to some of the laws it expounds. To state, 
for example, the effects of the extended use of machinery in the 
production and distribution of wealth, if the exposition be unac- 
companied by the suggestion of practical remedies for the industrial 
evils incident to the process, is, according to M. Comte, a proceeding 
“vraiment dérisoire,” equivalent to proclaiming “the proper social 
impotency” of economic science—a complaint which, it seems to 
me, is about as philosophical as if we were to condemn the science of 
electricity because, in spite of lightning-conductors, houses are some- 
times struck by lightning, or to rail at mechanical science because 
railway-trains come into collision, or to denounce astronomy because 
it is powerless to prevent eclipses. Political Economy, it must be 
owned, has no panacea to offer for the cure of social evils, but it has 
that to offer which it is in the nature of science to furnish—light 
as to the causes on which those evils, so far as they proceed from 
economic agencies, depend. It reveals the laws according to which 
wealth is produced, accumulated, and distributed; according to 
which capital increases, and profit declines, and rent grows, and 
wages, prices, and interest fluctuate; according to which, in a word, 
economic phenomena are governed; it thus extends our power of 
interpreting nature, and, “by obeying, of conquering her;” and, 
in doing so, it has given evidence of fecundity in the only sense in 
which fecundity can be properly required of a science. 

A great deal has been made by M. Comte of the divergence of 
view on fundamental points revealed by the discussions of economic 
science. The fact, whether to be regretted or not, cannot be denied ; 
but it may be asked what there is in the controversies of economists 
that has not been paralleled again and again in the history of every 
physical science? What, for example, has been the history of 
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chemical progress but a succession of controversies upon points of 
the most fundamental character ; controversies which have not yet 
been closed? There is, indeed, no little analogy between the course 
of chemistry in this respect and that of Political Economy. While 
Adam Smith and the French Physiocrats were discussing the funda- 
mental problem as to the nature and ultimate sources of wealth, a 
parallel controversy was raging between the followers of Stahl in 
England, and those of Lavoisier, in France, on the most fundamental 
of chemical problems—the nature of combustion. Both contro- 
versies, after periods of about equal duration, were closed by the 
definitive triumph of English views in Political Economy, of French 
views in chemistry ; but closed only to be opened again on new, but 
still fundamental issues. There are French economists who refuse 
to accept the doctrines of population and rent propounded by 
Malthus and Ricardo. And there are chemists, English and French, 
who holding by the theory of Lavoisier as to the primary character 
of chemical combinations, reject the subtle speculations of a more 
modern school. At the present moment, as I learn from a recent 
article in the Revue des deux Mondes, there are no less than three 
distinct positions taken by chemists on the question of the molecular 
constitution of bodies :— 


‘Ts it,” says the writer, ‘‘ that the theory of atomicity reigns now without 
challenge in chemical science? Things have not come to that. There are still 
amongst savans of the highest authority some declared partisans of the theory 
of Lavoisier. There are chemists who, while abandoning the ancient doctrines, 
refuse to accept the new, and for the moment acknowledge no general idea of a 
kind to guide investigators. One may foresee, however, that the principle of 
atomicity will not be slow to rise above resistance and doubt.”! 


With such facts before us, it will scarcely be maintained fhat 
divergence of view amongst the cultivators of a science on even fun- 
damental points, is inconsistent with its positive character; and 
we can, therefore, afford to admit the existence of English and French 
schools of Political Economy, without being forced to take rank 
as outcasts from the positive pale among metaphysical and 
theological dissertators. We may even go further than this, and 
contemplate the possibility of economic generalisations which shall 
supersede some now holding their place in our text-books. What- 
ever may ultimately become of our existing doctrines of value, of 
rent, of profits, of international trade, they can scarcely meet a 
harder fate than befel the phlogistic theory of combustion, or than 
seems likely to befall the binary theory of chemical combination. 
Those doctrines, as they stand, do in fact explain a vast number and 
variety of the phenomena of wealth presented by modern industrial 
societies. This alone, on Positive principles, constitutes a valid 
title, at all events, to the claim of provisional acceptance. Sub- 


(1) See an article in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 15 Juillet, 1869, par M. Edgar 
Savenez: ‘ L’Evolution des doctrines chimiques depuis Lavoisier.” 
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sequent examination will show whether they do not also satisfy the 
second condition required for their definitive recognition as natural 
laws. 

The above considerations will probably be deemed a sufficient 
answer to M. Comte on the criterion of fecundity as applied to 
Political Economy; but in connection with this topic, that philosopher 
has some remarks on the subject of scientific prevision as practicable 
in the social sciences, the bearing of which on Political Economy it 
may be well here briefly to examine. 

M. Comte has laid it down as the attribute of a true social science 
that it be able to establish a “rational filiation in the succession 
of events, so as to permit, as for every other order of phenomena, 
and within the general limits imposed by a superior complication, a 
certain systematic prevision of their ulterior succession.” The point 
to which I wish to call attention is the extent to which Political 
Economy satisfies the condition here required of a social science. 

That in a certain sense “prevision” is attainable in the 
phenomena treated by Political Economy will be at once seen if we 
consider that its principles have been frequently taken as a guide in 
practical legislation. It is true the rules by which a practical art is 
conducted, may be empirical ; but this character cannot be attributed 
to the conclusions of Political Economy: the common objections to 
it lie, indeed, all in the opposite direction. It cannot be denied, for 
example, that the doctrine of free trade is a product of systematic 
reasoning: true or false, it is at least no rule of thumb. We had 
no experience of free trade when Adam Smith and Turgot preached 
it. The announcement, then, that free trade would enrich a 
country, like the announcement that water would ascend in the 
exhausted tube of a pump, formed a distinct prediction—a prediction 
that certain effects would follow from certain causes; and a predic- 
tion which, wherever the experiment has been tried, has been verified 
by the event. It is clear, therefore, that to this extent Political 
Economy lays claim, and not without valid grounds, to the power of 
prediction.’ But the faculty contemplated by M. Comte, in the 
passage I have quoted, would seem to comprehend something more 
than this. It was to be a power of foreseeing, not merely a single 
consequence, however general and wide-reaching, but a train of con- 
sequences depending by “rational filiation” on an original cause. 
Can it be said that Political Economy satisfies this requirement ? 
Before answering this question, let us observe what the requirement 
involves. 

We have seen that Political Economy has predicted certain results 
as flowing from the policy of free trade; but it is not more certain 


(1) “ Elle peut prévoir les conséquences de tel ou tel acte, et c’est dans cette faculté 
de prévoir les fruits 4 venir qu’elle trouve, comme la physique, la contre-épreuve de la 
théorie, le signe de leur certitude.’”—Traité d’ Economie Politique, par J. G. Courcelle 
Seneuil, vol. i. p. 10. . 
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that freedom of trade favours the best distribution of industrial 
forces, and thus conduces to the augmentation of wealth, than it is 
that an accelerated growth of capital promotes an accelerated in- 
crease of population; while it is equally certain that, where other 
things are equal, density of population is attended with certain 
economic advantages—advantages which in their turn converge 
to the same result, intensifying the original impulse towards 
augmented wealth and population. Further it might be shown, 
remembering that the material well-being of a people depends 
in the last resort upon their habits as affecting their disposition 
and power to keep their numbers within the limits of the means of 
support ; remembering again that the habits of a people are liable to 
be modified by changes in its condition if these be sufficiently long con- 
tinued ;—I say it might be shown, having regard to these considera- 
tions, that a free-trade policy would have a tendency, not merely to 
enrich a country and augment the number of its people, but also, 
through an action upon their habits, to raise permanently the standard 
of well-being among the population whose numbers it had con- 
tributed to increase. This, perhaps, will suffice for the purpose of 
illustration ; but if the reader desires to see examples of this mode 
of reasoning on social affairs applied to actual questions of momentous 
interest, he need only turn to Mr. Mill’s celebrated chapters in 
the second volume of his Political Economy on the “Influence 
of the Progress of Society on Production and Distribution.” In 
such instances, then, we find a “rational filiation” established 
in the succession of economic influences. 

But does it amount to prevision of the actual order of economic 
events, and would it justify a distinct prediction of a remote economic 
result? At this point I think the answer must be in the negative ; 
and for this reason: the realisation of the results described is con- 
tingent in each case on the action of contemporaneous agencies 
influencing the course of events, but not included in the economic 
premises. In short, the economic prevision is a prevision, not of 
events, but of tendencies—tendencies which would be liable, in a 
greater or less degree, or even completely, to be counteracted by 
others of which it takes no account. This incapacity, however, of 
forecasting events, let it be noted, argues no imperfection in 
economic science; the imperfection is not here, but in those other 
cognate sciences to which belong the determination of the non- 
economic agencies which are the unknown quantities in the problem. 
When these cognate social sciences shall have been brought up to 
the same point of perfection which has been attained “by Political 
Economy, something approaching to that systematic prevision of 
events contemplated by M. Comte will be possible. Meanwhile it 
is no slight gain in speculating on the future of society to have it in 
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our power to determine the direction of an order of tendencies exer- 
cising so wide, constant, and potent an influence on the course of 
human development as the conditions of wealth. It is to hold in 
our hand one, and that not the weakest, of the threads of destiny. 

So much for that highest form of scientific fruit—< forecast of 
the future.” The principle, however, of establishing a filiation in 
events, may take the more modest form of explaining the past; and 
here, it seems to me, we have a field in which, if abundant fruit has 
not been reaped, it is only because the ground has not been adequately 
cultivated. That Political Economy—assuming that it fulfils its 
limited purpose of unfolding the natural laws of wealth—is capable 
of throwing light on the evolutions of history, will scarcely be denied, 
if only it be considered how large a proportion of all human exist- 
ence is absorbed in the mere pursuit of physical well-being, how 
extensively the material interests of men prevail in determining their 
political opinions and conduct, and in how many subtle ways worldly 
considerations gain an entrance into the heart and conscience, and 
help to give the cue to moral and religious ideas. It is scarcely 
possible, I say, to reflect on this, and not perceive that to the right 
interpretation and correct exposition of the conduct of men in past 
times—that conduct which makes history—a knowledge of the laws 
of wealth, a knowledge of the direction in which, in a given epoch, 
material interests draw the men who live in it, forms an indispen- 
sable qualification. Obvious, however, as this reflection is, the truth 
(except in a few eminent instances) has been all but wholly ignored. 
Speaking generally, it is not yet supposed—notwithstanding Mr. 
Buckle’s admirable efforts to raise the standard of requirement on 
this point—that a knowledge of Political Economy is any necessary 
part of the equipment of an historian. It is impossible to doubt 
that the consequences of this view of things to historic study have 
been very serious ; that many precious indications, which to a student 
furnished with the economic key would have opened light through 
not a few of the dark, but important crises of history, have been 
wholly lost to us—thrown away upon investigators who, however 
rich in erudition, perhaps embarrassed with their riches, were unpro- 
vided with this potent instrument. Our historians have but rarely 
been economists, and I fear it must be acknowledged that our econo- 
mists have quite as rarely been profound students of history; and 
it has thus come to pass that this important field of economic research 
has yet produced but scanty fruit. 


J. E. Carrnes. 
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Tue Epic poem which was written by the late Lord Macaulay, under 
the title of the “ History of England,” terminated, as was fit, with 
the death of the hero King William. Another well-known work 
which bears the same title, but deserves it a great deal better, starts 
from the Treaty of Utrecht. Between these two an open space had 
lain for some years, which Lord Stanhope, by the advice of his 
friends, was persuaded to fill up. The present work is the result of 
his labours. And we suppose that it will ultimately be incorporated 
with his larger history, and constitute the first volume. 

It is rather curious that so famous an age as the Augustan should 
have waited so long for its historian. We have histories in which it 
is included ; we have biographies by which it is illustrated ; we have 
annalists by whom its facts have been recorded; and we have the 
fragments of Swift which are superior to all the rest. Still they are ~ 
but fragments. Nobody has picked it out for its own sake, as other 
epochs have been picked out; and even Lord Stanhope seems to 
have taken it up rather because he abhorred a vacuum than because 
he felt attracted by any special allurements of its own. And we think 
that this opinion is supported by a perceptible languor of style in his 
new volume, which is very unlike himself. It may be that the 
very brilliancy of its literary and secial aspects has blinded men to its 
political interest ; or-that the common-place character of the Queen 
has deterred them from dealing with her reign, except in its place 
among others. Be this as it may, the political interest of the period és 
very great indeed. It opens with one ofthe most important wars which 
this country ever waged. It closes with a Treaty of Peace which 
settled Europe for a hundred years. In all the long roll of 
great Englishmen there are few more splendid names, if some 
more spotless, than the conductor of the one and the author of 
the other. The same period saw the union of the northern 
and southern parts of this island, which realised the visions 
the great Tudor statesmen, and contributed more than any other 
event of the time to the stability of the Revolution: while last, but 
not least, in the careers of Atterbury and Sacheverell the student of 
ecclesiastical history finds almost the last traces of that powerful 
and direct influence which the Church of England once exercised in 
politics. But over and above these particular sources of interest, 
the general interest attaching to a reign in which the Consti- 
tution was trembling in the balance. If the Stuarts had come 
back in 1714, it is highly improbable they would have been turned 
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out again for long years. Men would have said it was time that this 
excitement should abate, and that even parliamentary government 
was not worth perpetual agitation. It was difficult as it was to get 
up sufficient public feeling to prevent their restoration ; it would 
have been impossible to get up enough to re-enact their expulsion. 
A fatal period of political apathy would have followed; and the 
constitutional system might never have made good its footing. 
When we think of this crisis in our fate, it is impossible not to look 
back with almost bated breath on the desperate party-struggles 
which eddied round the throne of Anne. 

But there is a still more general source of interest even than this 
attaching to the period before us. The reign of Anne forms, as it were, 
the portal through which England passed from the old order to the new. 
The system of standing armies was consolidated by Marlborough. 
Feudalism breathed its last on the scaffold of Derwentwater. Queen 
Anne was the last Sovereign of these realms round whom still lin- 
gered something of the divinity that doth hedge a king, and her 
personal will and pleasure exercised a powerful influence on the 
Government. But not an unquestioned influence. As we shall see 
hereafter, the most powerful party in the State was already begin- 
ning to assert its dominant principle, and claim the right of nomi- 
nating particular Ministers whenever the party as a whole was 
selected for the service of the Crown. With the suppression of the 
rebellion of 1715, the curtain falls upon the past; and, after the general 
election of the year following, it rises on that modern England which 
lasted substantially intact till the termination of the French war. 
The change which passed over this country between the Battle of 
the Boyne and the accession of George I., may be compared with 
that which took place between the Battle of Bosworth and the 
accession of Henry VIII. ‘The parallel might be pursued, if 
necessary, -Into minute particulars; but the general resemblance 
sufficiently illustrates our meaning. And it is to be remarked, that 
what the aristocracy had lost under one form by the first transition, 
they regained under another by the second. For spears and castles 
they now had nominees and boroughs; and their power was none 
the less because exercised through the forms of freedom. 

Lord Stanhope handles his materials in the same placid and 
contemplative spirit which distinguishes his larger work. Without 
any straining at effect; without either novelty in his view, or 
epigrams in his style; without the faintest approach to that picto- 
rial luxuriance which is one of the plagues of modern literature ; he 
writes with that complete mastery of his subject, and that well-bred 
simplicity of manner, which, if they are slower in catching the 
attention, never fail to keep it when caught. We know of no 
historian to whom the word “agreeable” is so applicable as it is 
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to him. He steers a middle course between Lord Macaulay and 
Mr. Froude. He does not throw off the impressions of his own 
mind, simpliciter and without references, like the one; nor does he 
interpose whole pages of inverted commas between himself and his 
readers, like the other. He takes care to inform us of his autho- 
rities, but he weaves the information into his narrative with so 
much skill, that we imbibe our dry facts without feeling the taste of 
them. This very great merit in Lord Stanhope has not, we think, 
been sufficiently acknowledged. When he errs on either side, he 
errs on the side of Mr. Froude, but that is very seldom; and we 
observe it less in this volume than in either the Life of Pitt or the 
History of England. It is owing to this quality that Lord Stanhope 
is, as we have said, so eminently an agreeable writer. In the 
ordinary sense of the term, he has not the power of either of the 
two writers with whom we have been comparing him: he has not 
the fighting power of the one, nor the thinking power of the other. 
Yet even here, again, there is a species of intellectual power lying 
between these two for which Lord Stanhope is conspicuous, and 
which may serve to reduce the difference: we mean the power of 
condensation, and, with that, of intellectual self-control. We 
never read a work that was more-symmetrical than his History of 
England. And the same may be said of this volume. All the parts 
are in due proportion to each other; and, though we miss something 
of the earnest and elevated thought which we find in Mr. Froude, 
and the felicitous rhetoric which is the special boast of Lord Macau- 
lay, it may perhaps be considered by many people that these are the 
excellences as much of the historical essayist, as of the historian 
proper. 

We may point out, however, before quitting this branch of our 
subject, that there is one particular in which it seems probable that 
Lord Stanhope was much indebted to Lord Macaulay. All our 
readers will remember the Essay upon History, which was one of 
Lord Macaulay’s earliest critical performances. They will recollect 
his animated picture of what a history ought to be: showing forth 
not only great public events, but the society in which they took 
place; giving, that is, the national life as a whole, and not merely 
those aspects of it which are perhaps the least characteristic, 
and common to the lives of all nations. It seems to us that 
Lord Stanhope must have taken the hint; for his History of 
England, published some ten years after the appearance of this 
Essay, is the first which to our knowledge makes any attempt to 
comply with these conditions—where we see for the first time the 
introduction of those picturesque details by which the dignity of 
Clio had up to that time been unassailed. 

Lord Stanhope, who thinks that a Tory of the present day is the 
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same as a Whig of Queen Anne’s day, takes, of course, the 
Whig view of English history during her reign. Thus, he 
says of the War of the Succession: “So far as regards the great 
events of this war, the two parties, looking only to their tenure of 
power, are entitled to divide the credit between them. The Tories 
held office during Blenheim and Ramillies; the Whigs held office 
during Oudenarde and Malplaquet. But, as regards the policy 
which led to these successes, the praise, as I conceive, belongs 
almost wholly to the Whigs.”’ By which he means, that England’s 
participation in the war was due to the continental policy of 
William III., which was supported exclusively by the Whigs: and 
he is quite right. The only remark we care to add is, that 
as no English interests were promoted. by this war, it is to be jus- 
tified solely as part of the price we had to pay for the Revolution 
of 1688. William III. was necessary to England: and a war with 
France was necessary to William III. We had to take both, or 
neither. The Whigs had the sense to see this truth, and the courage 
to act on it. But that is the extent of the service for which we are 
indebted to them. Lord Stanhope likens the policy of William, and 
its consummation by Marlborough, to the policy of Pitt and its 
consummation by Wellington. We cannot say that the parallel is 
incorrect ; yet to accept it unconditionally is to overlook some very 
important considerations. It is true that Mr. Pitt combined the 
Great Powers against Napoleon, as William III. had previously 
combined them against Louis; and that what Marlborough did tor 
the latter confederacy, Wellington did to some extent for the former. 
But here the resemblance terminates. Mr. Pitt and his alleged 
prototype took widely different views of the part which it behoved 
Great Britain to take in this confederacy. It appears to us that 
William III. did in effect do exactly what Burke complained that 
Mr. Pitt did not, that he did “preach a crusade” against French 
ambition, and throw into the contest the whole military strength 
of Britain. Marlborough had with him forty thousand men in 
Flanders, while eight or ten thousand more were serving under 
Charles in Spain. Considering that Wellington himself never had a 
larger force of British troops under his command in the Peninsula, 
and only very seldom so large a one, we must confess that for the age 
of Queen Anne, when we had only just formed a standing army, the 
above was a prodigious effort. Fifty thousand men in Queen Anne’s 
time represent eighty thousand in Mr. Pitt’s. And Mr. Pitt considered 
ten thousand men a large force to send to Holland. Thus we see at 
once the essential difference between the principles which governed the 
two statesmen. Pitt's idea—whether just or not is nothing to the 
purpose—was the old Tory idea of keeping ourselves clear of the 
continent, and confining our exertions to the sea. He was obliged, 
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against his will, to undertake more. But his heart was not in it, 
and egregious failures were the consequence. His heart was in our 
naval war, in spite of Lord Chatham. The result was Trafalgar and 
the Nile. Pitt, moreover, true to his Tory instincts, was always 
solicitous for peace. Marlborough, who, we must remember, was 
both minister and general, was equally solicitous for war. We care 
not to impute to him the sordid motives which others have assigned 
for this conduct. His allowances were no doubt enormous. But the 
enthusiasm of a great soldier, combined with the splendid vision of 
destroying the French monarchy, was quite sufficient to account for 
his attachment to the camp, without supposing him to have been in- 
fluenced against his own convictions by fifty thousand poundsa year. 
Nevertheless, the fact remains. And the only period in our later history 
which can fairly be likened to the days of Blenheim and Ramillies, 
are the days of Vittoria and Waterloo. Then, no doubt, Great 
Britain had at last bestirred herself, and was showing the same 
energy in prosecuting hostilities by land as she had done in the 
reign of Anne. But these were not the days of Pitt. That Pitt, 
had he lived, would have comprehended the reasoning of the 
Duke of Wellington on the policy of defending Spain, and 
that he would have carried on the war with more vigour than the 
Portlands and the Percivals, nobody can doubt for one instant, 
who reflects on his political genius, and his impregnable fortitude. 
He would have seen that the case of Spain was an exception. 
Still, as a matter of history, the schemes of Wellington were not 
worked out in conformity with the views of Pitt ; and we have only 
probabilities to support us in believing that they ever would have 
been. 

But, after all, we must remember there is a wider difference even 
than that we have recorded between the Whig crusade against Louis, 
and the Tory fight against Napoleon. What England had to fear 
from the King, admits of no comparison with what she had to fear 
from the Consul. Louis was bent on territorial aggression, but it was 
such as we have come to regard in these days with considerable indif- 
ference. Napoleon was bent besides that on the propagation of political 
principles destructive of all forms of government and all social systems 
which differed from those of France. Louis had no jealousy of England ; 
he wanted neither to conquer her nor to quarrel with her. Napoleon 
was actuated by the most determined and vindictive animosity to 
this country. The war carried on by Mr. Pitt was a matter of life 
and death. The war carried on by William, as far as it affected 
England, referred to remote contingencies. Whether the inde- 
pendence of these islands would have really been imperilled if 
France and Spain had been united under one head, is perhaps a 
debateable question. But as we had to fight the two countries 
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combined under any circumstances, we could have had to do no 
more when the event arrived. 

The Spectator tells us that when Sir Roger de Coverley got up to 
speak at the assizes, he did so rather with a view of maintaining his 
consequence in the county than because he had anything to say. 
Looking back upon the war of the Spanish succession through the 
vista of a century and three quarters, the good which it did for this 
country seems to have been very much of the same kind. It revived 
our consequence in Europe, which had sunk to a low ebb since the 
days of Cromwell, and had not regained its old position by the Peace 
of Ryswick. Thenceforth England became enrolled for better or 
worse with the great military Powers; and though Bolingbroke 
tried to nip it in the bud, the system survived his efforts, and 
flourished to a green old age. Whether the same result might not 
have been attained at less cost, and by a totally different method, is 
another question. But it was attained. The victories of Marl- 
borough, like the victories of Wellington, raised the influence and 
reputation of England to such a height, that the alarm of foreign 
invasion was banished from an Englishman’s dreams for half a 
century. From another point of view, as we have already observed, 
the war was a necessity: for the exigencies of the Revolution had 
involved us in the policy of William, and William had involved us 
with allies from whom we could not honourably disengage our- 
selves. But the war was never a defensive war, like the war 
we waged against Napoleon, nor undertaken to protect English 
interests like the war we waged against Nicholas. Of the 
prospects of the struggle, it is remarkable that Marlborough, 
from the outset, took a highly favourable view, notwithstand- 
ing Steenkirk and Landen. “The French will find,” he said to 
Bolingbroke, “that they have no longer green levies to con- 
tend with.” William, in fact, had made the army which the Duke 
afterwards led to victory. He had naturally encountered those dis- 
asters which can hardly be avoided during the process of making 
raw troops into ripe ones. But now the process was complete. The 
veterans of Namur had been disbanded after the Peace of Ryswick. 
But they flocked to the standard of Marlborough when the drum 
beat, and more than justified the confidence which he felt in the 
result. 

As a curious example of party feeling, we may note that in 
the first address to the Queen which congratulated her on Marl- 
borough’s successes, the Whigs objected to the words, “signally 
retrieved’ the honour of the British arms, as if it was a reflec- 
tion on King William, and moved that the word “ maintained” be 
substituted in place of them. The original words, however, were 
retained by the voices of a large majority. It is not our intention 
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to recapitulate the events of this war, nor even to go at much length 
into the terms of the treaty which concluded it. The military genius 
of Marlborough has never, to our knowledge, been disputed, nor are 
we aware that he has been taxed with a single strategical mistake. 
The political genius of Bolingbroke is now universally acknowledged, 
nor is it necessary to say much more in defence of the Treaty of 
Utrecht, than in defence of the battles which preceded it. A little 
more it may be necessary to say, but that only for the sake of dis- 
entangling the threads of the controversy, and bringing the salient 
points before our readers into as clear relief as possible. 

. The final cause of the two Partition treaties to which William ITI. 
had pledged us was the prevention of a union between the whole 
Spanish monarchy and any other first-class power. The immediate 
object of the grand alliance which followed was to prevent such a 
union taking place between Spain and France. Now, if while 
fighting for the immediate purpose of the alliance, we should find 
ourselves not only forgetting, but actually defeating the original 
purpose of the treaties, would not any one of the contracting parties 
be justified in holding back, and demanding some good reason for 
this total revolution of policy? Yet this is exactly what occurred. 
At the outbreak of the war the Duke of Anjou was nearer in the 
line of succession to the French crown than the Archduke Charles 
to the imperial. But, as years passed by, their relative positions 
changed. In 1705, Charles became heir-presumptive. In 1706, Louis 
offered terms of peace on the basis of the articles of the grand alliance, 
offering to the allies “that equitable and reasonable satisfaction to 
his Imperial Majesty for his pretension to the Spanish succession,” for 
which the first article of that treaty had stipulated—that is to say, 
being ready to adopt the principle of the Partition treaties, to agree 
that his grandson should be contented with a part only, instead of 
the whole of the dominions of Charles II., and offering at the same 
time the strongest possible guarantees against the union of even 
this fragment of it with his own dominions. His overtures were 
refused ; as still better terms were refused twice afterwards, in 1709 
and 1710. Here, then, at least we were forgetting the original 
object, for the sake of which the war began. In 1711, the 
Archduke Charles, from being heir-presumptive, became actual 
Emperor, and still war was to be prosecuted to place him on the 
throne of Spain. Here, then, we were absolutely defeating the 
purpose for which the allied Powers had contracted the Partition 
treaties. We were placing ourselves in the ridiculous position of 
persevering in order to achieve what we had started in order to 
prevent; and of hazarding a union of the whole Spanish monarchy 
with Austria, even when the union of half the Spanish monarchy 
with France was no longer to be feared. The absurdity of this 
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position was too glaring to be defended. And accordingly the 
advocates of the war had to find some other colourable pretext 
which should throw this aspect of it into the background, and clothe 
it with a different complexion. This was found in the necessity of 
taking advantage of this opportunity to “humble the power of 
France.” The natural question which is suggested by these 
words is, what should we have gained by humbling France any 
further that we did not gain as it was? We know very well that the 
Treaty of Utrecht was more favourable to Louis than the terms he 
had himself offered at the Congress of Gertruydenberg; while, 
according to Bolingbroke, it was only the pertinacious refusal of 
the allies to join in the peace, when war had become totally un- 
reasonable, which prevented us from getting as good terms on the 
second occasion as on the first. After all, the broad question is, 
whether France was sufficiently humiliated not to glut the vengeance 
of Austria and Holland, but to secure the liberties of Europe. 
Let the history of the Continent for the next eighty years answer 
that question. But even if she was not, England, we contend, was 
entitled to retire from the contest when its original object was 
attained. It is the evil of all wars that they have a tendency to 
overflow the limits originally imposed upon them. We saw this 
tendency in the Crimean War, when, after we had secured Turkey 
and destroyed Sebastopol, the cry arose for “humbling the power ” 
of Russia. In justice to the French Emperor, we must say we 
think he was quite right not to listen to this cry. And the cry 
against Louis was, if anything, still more unreasonable. 

Such being the justification of the end which the English ministry 
pursued, we are free to confess that the means by which they 
sought it, admit of less perfect vindication. As for leaving the 
Austrians and the Dutch to fight their quarrel by themselves, the 
ministry had no reason in the world to be ashamed of that. For 
neither of these two Powers had scrupled to consult their own 
private interests whenever it suited them to do so, at the expense of 
either England or each other. That, then, is not the point. The 
point is, whether that which England did in 1712 she ought not to 
have done in 1711. The Whig ministry of 1706-9-10, by acting 
with the allies in their refusal of Louis’s proposals had, doubtless, 
seemed to sanction that enlarged scheme of hostilities to which we 
have already adverted. But engagements of this kind cannot in 
the nature of things be binding for ever. And, if the Queen’s 
Government had seized the opportunity afforded by the Archduke’s 
accession to the Empire (1711) of announcing her Majesty’s 
determination to retire from a contest which was thenceforth to 
be waged in direct contradiction of its first principles, perhaps no 
fault could have been found. And this is what Lord Bolingbroke, 
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writing nearly thirty years afterwards, professes to think should 
have been done. He admits that the secret instructions sent out to 
the Duke of Ormond had a look “of double dealing ;” and that 
when the Queen first commanded him to write the dispatch which 
contained these mstructions he was “surprised and hurt.” The 
dispatch is as follows :— 


‘* Her Majesty, my lord, has reason to believe that we shall come to an agree- 
ment upon the great article of the union of the two monarchies as soon as a 
courier sent from Versailles to Madrid can return; it is therefore the Queen’s 
positive command to your Grace, that you avoid in engaging in any siege, or 
hazarding a battle, till you have further orders from Her Majesty.. I am at the 
same time directed to let your Grace know that the Queen would have you dis-, 
guise the receipt of this order, and Her Majesty thinks that you cannot want 
pretences for conducting yourself so as to answer her ends without owning that 
which might, at present, have an ill effect if it was publicly known.” 


And, if we are to believe Lord Bolingbroke, he had nothing to do 
with it but the composition. He says that if there had been time 
he should have remonstrated with her Majesty on the subject. And 
he thinks there would have been “ more frankness and more dignity” 
in speaking out to our allies during the preceding year. But still 
he will not allow that any substantial injury was done to any one 
by this transaction. And as to the injunctions to secrecy laid 
upon the English general, he is wholly silent. This is the one 
suspicious feature in the negotiation which it is difficult to explain 
away. By his own account Lord Bolingbroke disapproved of it. 
Yet he seems to have disapproved of it simply as a mistake 
in policy, and as in no way connected with any kind of moral 
considerations. 

A kind of corollary to the Treaty of Utrecht was the Commercial 
Treaty which ministers proposed with France; and it is singular 
that the only part of these transactions which posterity has unani- 
mously approved was the only one which the Opposition succeeded 
in defeating. We say unanimously, because we don’t suppose there 
is any one at the present day who seriously doubts the good policy of 
Free Trade. Thirty-four years ago it was natural enough that Lord 
Stanhope should condemn the treaty as injurious to the English 
manufacturer; but we observe that in the present volume he passes 
it over in silence. Indeed, the only possible objection that could be 
raised to it was that it involved to some extent a breach of faith 
with Portugal. But even that charge can hardly be sustained; for 
the Methuen Treaty was made in 1703, and the French Treaty in 
1713; so that Portugal had enjoyed ten years of the preference 
accorded to her; and it seems to be agreed that even where such 
preferences are really at the moment beneficial, “a fixed and not 
very distarit term should be specified when the obligation should 
expire, and both parties be at liberty to continue or to abandon 
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the regulations agreed upon.” But in this case it seems capable of 
proof that the Methuen Treaty was injurious to both Portugal and 
England. 


‘‘ By binding ourselves to receive Portuguese wines for two-thirds of the 
duty payable on those of France, we, in effect, gave the Portuguese growers a 
monopoly of the British market, and thereby attracted too great a proportion 
of the capital of Portugal to the production of wine: while, on the other hand, 
we not only excluded one of the principal equivalents the French had to offer 
for our commodities, and proclaimed to the world that we considered it better 
to deal with two millions of beggarly customers than with thirty millions of 
rich ones, but we also provoked the retaliation of the French, who forthwith 
excluded most of our articles from their markets.” ! 


The Treaty with Portugal was at least as much a political maneuvre 
as the Treaty with France; while the latter had the merit of being 
founded on correct principles, and being far more conducive to the 
prosperity of English trade. 

But neither in the conclusion of the Treaty which we have so far 
vindicated nor in the conduct of the war which needs no vindication, 
have we as yet referred to anything beyond the public policy and 
the military skill which respectively distinguished them. If we 
come to the motives of the two chief actors on the scene, we are 
confronted with far more difficult and far more interesting problems. 
Taller by the head and shoulders than all their contemporaries stand 
out among the men of this era the two magnificent figures of Boling- 
broke and Marlborough. The grandeur of a great man, like the 
beauty of a handsome woman, seems, as it were, to lift the happy 
owner out of the sphere of ordinary obligations, and to invest him 
with privileges denied to ordinary mortals. He seems to be too high 
for us to judge, and to look down on his detractors from his eminence 
in the temple of fame with contemptuous or indignant glances. 
“Hast thou commanded the morning since thy days, or caused the 
dayspring to know his place?” Such is the effect produced on the 
imagination by fhose extraordinary beings who at intervals appear 
among men: and struggle against it as we will, it is impossible ever 
to feel sure that we have completely escaped from its control, and 
the chances are, that even when we do, the violence of the effort 
which is necessary to accomplish the result projects us into the 
opposite extreme and a worse slavery than before. 

Both the great men we have mentioned have been accused of 
crimes which in the abstract admit of no excuse. Yet both seem, 
as it were, to appeal to some higher court, and to demand, if the me- 
taphor be allowable, to be tried by their peers. It is curious what 
different treatment they have experienced at the hands of posterity. 
The evidence against Bolingbroke raises only a strong suspicion ; the 
evidence against Marlborough is on some points quite conclusive of 


(1) McCulloch, “ Com. Dict.,”? 1412. 
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his guilt. Yet the one till quite recently was believed to be a spot- 
less hero, and the other an intellectual fiend. The cause of this 
distinction is obvious. Marlborough never stepped out of his own 
sphere, or gave his enemies any other handles against him than what 
they could discover for themselves. Bolingbroke, not contented 
with the political odium which he had brought upon himself in 
various ways, drew a hornets’ nest about his ears by attacking the 
clergy. It has been taken for granted that he was an infidel, and 
it has been just as readily taken for granted that, being an infidel, 
he was a villain. The world in general, till recently, at least, knew 
nothing of the Duke of Marlborough but that he won the battle of 
Blenheim, and nothing of Lord Bolingbroke but that he wrote 
against the Christian religion. All the good of the one has come 
down to posterity, and all the evil of the other. Yet if we compare 
them together coolly and dispassionately, it will appear to most 
people that the minister was less guilty than the general. The only 
thing that has ever been imputed to Lord Bolingbroke is, that while 
a minister of the Crown he intrigued to undo the settlement which 
had been ratified by Act of Parliament, and to prevent the 
succession of the Protestant line, by procuring the return of 
James III. Now on this charge there are three observations to be 
made. First, that it is by no means certain that he did so intrigue ; 
secondly, that if he did, his mora/ guilt was slight, compared with 
that of traitors generally ; and, thirdly, that if he was a traitor, his, 
to borrow Johnson’s phrase, was defensive treason. As regards the 
first, we can only say what Swift says—that if Bolingbroke had 
been engaged in any regular plot for the restoration of the Stuarts, 
there was nothing to prevent it from succeeding, and that the 
Treaty of Utrecht seems to have been unfavourable, rather than 
otherwise, to Jacobite interests. Had Bolingbroke been bent on the 
restoration of the Stuarts by fair means or foul, had none but selfish 
considerations dictated his policy, he would assuredly have prolonged 
the war till after the Queen’s death. For in that case the one thing 
always wanting to the Jacobite cause would have been at once 
forthcoming—namely, a French army in Scotland, with James at the 
head of it. The whole of Scotland, under these circumstances, would 
soon have been in James’s hands, and here would have been a base of 
negotiations which could only have had one conclusion. To throw 
some light upon the second point, let us quote a passage from Lord 
Stanhope :— 


‘‘ At that period, so far as we are now enabled to judge, and for many years 
afterwards, there was a feeling very prevalent in England, though scarce ever 
publicly avowed, a belief that the restoration of the titular Prince of Wales, 
like that of his uncle, Charles the Second, would probably in the end take 
place—that it was rather a question of time and of terms. Men who had no 
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sort of concert or engagement with his partizans, and who looked forward with 
complacency to the Princess Anne as next heir, were yet unwilling to give any 
vote, or take any step that should irretrievably dissever them from their even- 
tual Sovereign. Hence the progress of the Bill, in both houses, was marked by 
some strange fluctuations, and divers pretexts and devices; and there was at 
work a latent opposition rather felt perhaps than seen.” 


When this was the state of public feeling, and when, moreover, no 
treasonable act was meditated towards the reigning sovereign, it is 
quite clear that a correspondence with the exiled family cannot be 
ranked with that class of treason which plots the violent subversion 
of established governments. There was an Act of Parliament for- 
bidding it, no doubt, and legally, of course, it was treason, and would 
probably have been punished as such if proved. But the moral 
guilt of an act which, without any wrong to individuals, was in 
harmony with the national sentiment, and was shared in by thou- 
sands of sympathisers, could not be of the blackest dye. We have 
said, thirdly, that the treason of which ministers were accused was, 
if it existed, defensive treason. They knew, that is, that their rivals 
had been assiduously poisoning the mind of the Elector against them, 
and that if he did come to England, their prospects of governing the 
country were extinguished for ever. This is no justification; yet 
with a man like Bolingbroke, conscious of such vast powers, and so 
delighting in the active exercise of them, to be condemned to oppo- 
sition for the next twenty years of his life must have seemed little 
better than banishment. He might have felt, too, that he was very 
likely to be accused of high treason whether he was innocent or 
guilty ; that if accused, it was a chance whether he got off; and 
that, therefore, if he was to run the risk of the punishment, he 
might as well get what advantage he could out of the offence; if he 
‘succeeded, his adversaries would then become the traitors. We 
repeat, we do not believe that he did engage in any regular treason- 
able conspiracy ; but on the hypothesis:that he did, so much. 

Of the charges brought against the Duke of Marlborough some 
seem conclusively established; of the rest, some have been refuted, 
and others shown to rest on very unsatisfactory evidence. That 
his muster-rolls were fraudulently made up, and that he pocketed 
money in the names: of men long since dead, is an accusation 
which rests only on the authority of a pamphleteer, who abuses 
with equal rancour both William and Mary. The worst charge 
of all, namely, that he betrayed to the French Government in 
1694 our project for attacking Brest, whereby the expedition was 
defeated and hundreds of lives sacrificed, has been examined by an 
acute critic, who materially shakes its credibility, if he does not 
entirely destroy it. It is rather remarkable that Lord Stanhope 
should consider Mr. Paget beneath his notice. He can scarcely fail 
to be aware that the charge which he repeats in this volume was 
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assailed by that gentleman more than twelve years ago with so much 
success, that in the absence of any further testimony, we are almost 
under the necessity of believing that the real traitor was Godolphin. 
On the other hand, it is true that Marlborough corresponded with 
James and assured him of his undiminished loyalty, while he was in 
William’s service ; and likewise that he sent over a sum of money 
in 1715, to assist the chevalier in his invasion. And these two 
acts are worse in kind than anything imputed to Bolingbroke. 
Thus, if we take the most favourable estimate of Marlborough, and 
the most unfavourable one of Lord Bolingbroke, as public men, the 
balance, slight as it may be, is in favour of St. John. Our judgment 
of their private characters will depend on our comparative 
estimate of the harsher and the softer vices. Both were brave, beauti- 
ful, and fascinating. Both, perhaps, were equally unscrupulous. But 
there the resemblance terminates. Bolingbroke was impetuous; 
generous, to prodigality ; a faithful friend, and a vindictive enemy ; 
a frank libertine and a false husband. Marlborough was cautious, 
avaricious to a crime; and if he had any friendships, such as those 
which hound together the circles of Twickenham and Dawley, 
history has forgotten them. His jealousy of rising merit has 
been generally attested. The yery amours of his youth bear 
the taint of pecuniary transaction ; and the only bright spot which 
can be shown against all these dark ones is abject devotion to his wife. 
Stronger contrasts can hardly be imagined, and it is curious that 
both those virtues and vices which seem most natural to the soldier 
are here found in the statesman, while those we should have expected 
in the statesman greet us in the soldier. 

Such were the two great leaders of the Whig and Tory parties 
during the period now before us. For though Marlborough had 
begun life a Tory, he became a pure Whig soon after the accession 
of the Queen, and never changed his principles afterwards; though 
it seems probable, indeed, that Bolingbroke, who had a generous 
admiration for the duke, might have regained him to his former 
friends in 1711, had it not been for the influence of Lord Oxford. 
It is, indeed, to the lastementioned statesman that much of the 
“ crookedness” of the Tory policy is attributed by Lord Stanhope, 
and, where admitted, by Bolingbroke. He was, indeed, in one sense 
the ruin of the Tory party. But Bolingbroke’s complaint of him, 
as well of the queen, in whom he notes “the fatal irresolution 
inherent in the Stuart race,” seems all to point to the existence of 
some great designs to which she and Oxford were the main obstacles. 
What these could have been, if not designs for the restoration of the 
old line, it is difficult to imagine. But to return to the thread of our 
discourse. Such being the real leaders, what were the fortunes 
and conduct of the two great connections who looked up to them, 
and how far can we trace a resemblance between them and their 
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political descendants? Lord Stanhope considers they have changed 
places. He made this assertion in his “History of England,” 
and was taken to task for it by Lord Macaulay. But he repeats 
it here; and as we cannot bring ourselves to agree with it, though 
not for Lord Macaulay’s reasons, we shall briefly record our own. 
Both Toryism and Whiggism represent certain methods of govern- 
ment, which are or were supposed to be combined together in 
the British constitution. These are not the principles of liberty 
and authority, which correspond to a different division: but two 
methods: of government—the one an hereditary sovereign, the 
other a great patrician council. That these should never be 
evenly balanced in practice was only to be expected. Under the 
Plantagenets the patricians had rather the best of it. Under the two 
succeeding dynasties, the balance was in favour of the crown. It 
then reverted to the nobility, who, with some well-known intervals, 
retained it down to the Reform Bill. But both were necessary 
to the constitution as it then was; and it was the allotted task 
of the Tories to maintain the royal prerogatives, as it was of 
the Whigs to maintain the authority of Parliament. It cannot 
be said that either the one or the other was the more or the less 
useful and dignified part to play in the political drama. But both 
alike require two things to be in existence, without which both 
become meaningless. There must be a prerogative which makes 
itself felt in politics. And there must be a powerful House of Lords 
controlling, by some kind of machinery or another, the action of the 
House of Commons. Under this combination we know what Whig 
and Tory mean. And as long as it lasted we cannot for the life of us 
see that either Whig or Tory departed from his original principles. 
What the Whigs were in the reign of Anne, that they were in the 
reign of George the Fourth. The principle on which the Dukes of 
Newcastle and Devonshire coerced Queen Anne; the principle on 
which the Duke of Bedford expostulated with George the Third, 
till his majesty nearly choked with wrath; the principle on which 
Lord Grey declined to form a government in 1812; and the prin- 
ciple on which the same statesman acted towards the same sovereign 
fifteen years afterwards; were all essentially the same in every case. 
It was not always insisted on with equal severity. But the point was 
always the same, and that was, what share, when the Whig party 
was called to the councils of the sovereign, the Crown was to have in 
the formation of the ministry : and how far personal preferences were 
to outweigh party obligations. And what St. John was to Queen 
Anne, and Lord North and Mr. Pitt to George the Third, that, mutatis 
mutandis, were Liverpool, Canning, and Wellington to George 
the Fourth: the supporters of that element of the constitution 
which the Crown represented against what were considered the 
unjust encroachments of the other. The Whig and Tory tradi- 
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tions were handed down intact from the Revolution to the Reform 
Bill, and a Tory of the latter period could not have been the same 
thing as a Whig of the former. Lord Stanhope falls into the mis- 
take of confusing measures with principles. Measures are an 
accident, not the essence, of political parties. And mere Conservatism 
no more resembles genuine Toryism, than a titled banker resembles 
a feudal baron. 

The creation of twelve new peers to secure in the Upper House a 
vote in favour of the Peace, has often been condemned as a mis- 
chievous strain on the constitution. Before joining in the cen- 
sure which has been so freely bestowed upon it, we should at 
least recall to mind the circumstances under which it occurred. It is 
commonly supposed that the Whigs at this time had a majority of 
the House of Lords. But this was not the case. And the means 
which they adopted to gain a victory over Government, go a long 
way to justify the means by which Government gained a victory 
over them. Then, as now, each party had its extreme section; 
but the Whigs, being in opposition, had composed their dif- 
ferences for the moment. A Tory “cave,” however, of no incon- 
siderable dimensions, had been founded by the Earl of Nottingham, 
at the head of a compact band of malcontents, who professed to 
think the Church in danger. The favourite measure of this party 
from the commencement of the Queen's reign had been what was 
called the Occasional Conformity Bill, a measure directed against 
persons who, having complied with the conditions of the Test Act 
for the sake of office, should during their continuance therein attend 
chapels or conventicles. Though this Bill had been carried through 
the House of Commons, the Whigs and the more moderate Tories 
had hitherto been strong enough in the House of Lords to prevent 
it from becoming law, and for some years past it had been dropped. 
Now, however, the ultra-Tories saw their chance. They had it in 
their power to perform a great service to the Whigs, and they might 
fairly ask a large price. The Whigs, thirsting for revenge, readily 
agreed to their terms, and the bargain was at once struck. The 
Cave was to oppose the Peace. The Whigs were to support the Bill 
against Occasional Conformity. Thus was effected that majority 
against the Treaty of Utrecht which has generally been supposed to 
have consisted of pure Whigs. No coalition in our history has 
rivalled in infamy the coalition between Nottingham and Marl- 
borough. However, as far as the Whigs were concerned, it was a 
crime perpetrated in vain, for the treaty was ultimately approved 
by a sufficient majority. The Tories got their price: for the Occa- 
sional Conformity Bill was carried through the Lords, contrary to 
the wishes of the Government, and readily adopted by the House of 
Commons. 

T. E. Kesset. 
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THANASI VAYA: A TRANSLATION." 


Aurnoven the massacre of Gardiki in 1812 is an event well known 
to all who have taken any interest in the history of Ali Pasha of 
Joannina, yet as the name of Athanasius Vayas is little known in 
the West of Europe, it may be necessary to explain that he was the 
Christian whom Ali employed to do the deed, and that it is con- 
stantly believed among the people of the land that even at the last 
moment Ali would have relented, had not Vayas too eagerly obeyed 
the order by which seven hundred men of Gardiki were treacherously 
massacred in revenge for an outrage suffered there years before by 
the Pasha’s mother. 

In the traditions of the peasantry the name of Vayas is handed 
down with deeper hatred than that of Ali, because a hatred mingled 
with contempt, and the people tell how, after bringing Vayas 
himself to a miserable end, the vengeance of Heaven made him, as 
a Vampire, the instrument of further punishment for himself and 
family, and still pursued his wretched widow till she by death in 
some sort expiated her husband’s crime. 

To extend in some degree the sphere of these local traditions, and 
to disburden his own conscience by casting a stone to heap the pile 
of the general anathema was the object which Mr. Aristotle Valaorites 
proposed to himself in publishing in the vulgar Greek dialect the 
short piece entitled “Thanasi Vaya,” of which a translation is 





annexed. 
@ANASHS BATIAS. 
A. 
‘H @TOXH. 


’EAenuootvn, Xpioriavol, kduer’ eAenuocivn* 
“Ett 6 Oeds mapnyopia Kv aydarn va cas divy. 
’"EAenuootvn Kduete oT) Epnun Th xnpa!l 


Srwxh yuvaika epdvate ’s UAAnS Hrwxiis TH Odpa. 


—H vixra 7 dotpardBpovra, Td xidve Bev we aoiver 
Na mayo eumpés. Xpiotiavol, nduer’ eAenuoctyy! 
*Avoléeré ov, améOava... K’ éyw Ocd Aarpedw. 
’Avotteré wou Xpioriavol, Euaba va vnoredvw, 
Kal 7d Youl cas dtv (nd, Sty O€Aw va Td wdpw, 
broxds prwxdve cuumovel* yAutaoTeé we am’ 7d x Apo. 
Mé POdvouve dud KdpBovva, pe POdver Td puTbaAr 
Tlod nde Bpddu avdprere, mov Katre ord KavTHAL 
*Eumpds or) pdva Tod cod, éumpds eis Thy TMapOévo. . 


"EAcnuootyn, Alyo das... mpodOdore pe... meBalyw. 


THANASI VAYA. 
fr. 


Tue Poor Woman. 


“Have mercy, Christians, mercy on the poor, 
So may God grant his love and consolation, 
As ye befriend a widow’s desolation.”’ 

Thus cried by night, at one poor woman’s door, 


Another poor one too. ‘ The tempest’s roar, 
The darkness and the lightnings, and the snow, 
Forbid my onward path. Good Christians, show 
Your pity, else I die. I too adore 


“The Lord our God. Open and let me in, 
Good Christians, open! I seek no repast: 

I would not take your bread—I’ve learned to fast; 
The poor, in suffering, each to each are kin. 


** Save me from death. I ask but for a coal 
For warmth, or e’en the lamp which every night 
Before the Mother of our God you light. 

Have mercy—help me, help a dying soul.” 





(1) A veritably mournful interest is added to the following piece by the tragic fate which 
has just overtaken Mr. Herbert in Greece, and cut him off in the first flower of his days. 
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dva pov, tdmrva, Sty axovs; ory Ovpa was xTuTave. 
Ayépas Sépver Ta KAapi& TOD AdyKov Kal BoyKave. 
xidCouct, udva, cay wovAl pevye:, werd’ H Kapdid pov 
Hvar oxvAie mod pudCovra: méoe orhy &yKadid wov- 


Akovoa KAdWos Kal pwvats. 


—O2 rdeides oriverps cov, 


lomuhoov vybpio’ am’ 50, kal kdue Td oravpéd gov. 


r. 


*Axotw oth Otpa pas o& BoyKnrd, 
Sav Wuxoudxnua 02 maw va ide. 


Sxdvera 4 Sboruxn Kai mde vd idf 
3rd x@ua Kolrerat Eva Kopyl. 

*Axvd 7d mpdowro Kal Ta wardALd 
EnwAreya cépvovra orhy tpaxnrid, 
Ta xépia Kpotbaraddro, oidepaueva 
Méoa ordy xéppo Tns TaXEL Xwmeva. 


—Tladi nov, rpdpOace, dds wou Bondea 
*Exeiva muxouoes ray GAbea. 


Sra xépia yAtyopa thy tévn mépvouv 
Kal ord xpeBBart Tous Thy cuvepéepvour. 


—Zupre maddia pov v avaravOjre. 
Elva pecdvuxra, 0a KonO7re. 


—Kaard tnucpwua, kadh airyh- 
Kojoov hovxn pavpn proxh ! 


*Avraua érécave udva, madt, 
Ta pdria exreloave’s trvo Babb: 


‘H tévn 7 Sbotuxn Sev KAei Td pare 
Ti va thy nipnke wes Td KpeBBate; 


A. 
‘O BPYKOAAKA. 


Tlés ov Ti oréxeoat, Oavdon, dpbds, 
BovBds o& AciWavo ord udria éumpds; 
Tiar!, Qavdon pov, Byalvers 7d Boddu; 
“Tavos yt cévave Sev el’ ordy P an; 


Tépa mepdoave xpdvot TOAAO) .. « 
Bddera o” eppltave péoa oTh yp .-- 
Pedya, comAaxvicov me. Od koiunda. 
“Ages pe ijovxn v avaravda. 


Td kplua miskapes ut cuveripe, 
BaAéreis ws Eyiwa. COavdon obpe, 
“Oro wet edyouve, kavels 5t Sliver 
Srhv pun xhpa cov érenuoodyn. 


Srdoov porpvrepa... Tiarl ut oxides ; 
@avdon, Ti Exana cai we Tpoud€ers ; 

Tlés eloa: mpdowos!... pupl(es xGua... 
Thés pou déy ZAvwoes, Oavdon, &xdua ; 


$s2 


Il. 


—‘‘ Awake,mamma! Dost thou not hear 
They’re knocking at our cottage door ?”’ 
—‘‘ No! ’tis the wind that loves to stir 
The rustling branches o’er the moor.” 


—‘T’m frightened, mother, and my heart 
Ts fluttering like a timid bird.” 

—‘ Come to my arms, nor stay apart; 

’T was but the bark of dogs we heard.” 


—“‘No! ’twas a cry of wild unrest 

And pain I heard, oh mother mine!” 
—“’'T'was but a dream; lie on my breast, 
And sign thee with the holy sign.” 


— Methinks, I hear the sound of moaning 
Right at our door. I go to see. 

Methinks, it is the awful groaning 

Of one in death’s last agony.” 


IIT. 


They hurried to the door, and found 
A woman lying helpless there ; 

Her face was pale, and all around 
Her neck fell long dishevelled hair. 


Her hands like crystal, and as cold 

As steel, lay buried in her dress ; 

«T'was true,” she cries, “ the tale I told; 
Oh! help me in my sore distress.” 


Then quickly in their arms they take 
And bear to bed their weary guest ;— 
“For me no more my children wake!” 
She says, ‘tis midnight hour of rest.” 


“God grant thee,’’ they reply, “ a morrow 
More happy! May a good day dawn 

To bring an end to all thy sorrow. 

Here rest in peace, poor soul forlorn!” 


And now once more in slumber deep 
Together child and mother lie. 

Why to the poor wanderer comes no sleep ? 
What phantom haunts her wakeful eye ? 


IV. 
Tue VAMPIRE. 


“Tell me, Thanasi, why thou standest here 
Mute as a corpse just risen from the bier ? 
Why dost thou come at midnight hour to me ? 
Can yon dead world have no repose for thee ? 
In long succession have the years rolled by 
Since deep down in the earth’s dark cemetery 
They buried thee. Have mercy now and fly ;— 
Thou see’st what ’'mbecome. Thy guilty deed 
Weighs me too down; and in my utmost need 
I’m shunned by all; nor is there one to give 
Thy poor abandoned widow means to live. 
Stand further off. Why dost thou me affright ? 
What have I done to tremble at thy sight ? 
How green thou art! Thou hast an earthy smel . 
Why art thou not dissolved ? What is the spel 
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Alyo cuppdtwte 7d odBavd cov... 
Srovahnia Béckouve ord tpdcwnd cov. 
@coxardpate, ye idts weave, 

K’ %pxovrat érdvw pov yid va we pave. 


Tlés pov 300? %pxera me téror avTapa; 
*Axovs Th yévera, elvat AaxTapa. 

Méo? am’ 7d pvjjud gov yiatl va Byns ; 
Tlés wou 3000 Epxerar; TAGES vad idis ; 


E. 


Méca orod Tadpov mov Th oKoTEwice 
KaAeiopévos Huovva Téro1a vuxria, 

K’ éxet rod Zorexa caBaywuevos 
Babeid ord uviud pov cvnuaCwpevos, 


“Ekagdva émdyw mov pic kovKovBdyia 
*Akovw Tod pdvale— Oavacn Bayia— 
Shrov kK éwAdkwoay xiAtot vexpol 

Ka) 0 ct mdpouve va wat” exes.” — 


T& Adyia Té&Kovea Kal Tévoud pov. 
Skave nad rplBovra Ta KéKKadd pov. 
KptBomat, xévouat boo *"uropa 
Bade ord Adko pov, my Tovs ida. 


—EBye xa) mpdBare, Oavdon Baya, 
“Eda va tpetwue wépa ord WAGYIA. 
“EBya, wh oxideoat, dev elvar AvKot 
Td Spduo Seite pas Sia 7d Tapdiu. 


"Er: dwvd(ovras o& Avocacpevor 
Tléprouy émdyvw pov of meOaupévor. 
Kal wé rd vixia Tous Kal we 7d oTdua 
Tlerave, cxdprovve Td paipo xaua. 


Ka) ody pw? eiphrave dAot we pd 

“Ekw am’ Tod Tdpov mou Thy épnuic, 
TeAaytas, cxov(ovras, trypia ue oépvour, 
K’ éxe? rod pod elmave wt ovverépvouv. 


Tleraue, tpéxoue* pvtcouavder, 
Td wéepacud pas Kéomo XaAdet. 
Td padpo otryvepo, 80 SiaB7, 

Of Bpdxo: Tpéuouve, avdor’ 7 vie 


ovondver 6 tvenos Ta of Bavd was 

Sav v’ appeviCaue pt Ta mad pas. 
Tléprovy ord Spduo mas, kat EexoAAave 
Td Kovgia néckada oh yj oKoprave. 


*Eumpods pas frepve 7 KovkovBdyia. 
Mayra pwvdlovras—“ Oavdon Bayia?— 
"Er: epOdoape ’s exer Ta wep 

Tlod téc0us %opata pw? abtd 7d xépt. 


"QO. cl wapripial *X7l tpoudpas ! 
Tidoas pod pitave oxAnpais ardpas ! 
Moi Sakav &° ma aiva rnevo. 

Tid idts 7d ordpa pov THxXw Baypévo. 


RK év & pe cépvouve ka) wt marodve 
Ké&rouos épdvate ... oréxovv xt dkotve... 
—Kardas o/ eiphrape, Bilipn "AAR: 

"Eda0€ wmévouve wes THY AVAT.— 


Tléprouy émdvw rou of meOaupévot, 
Mé rapairhoave, kavels dev peévet, 
Kpvoa tovs epuya, ad rpéxw 36 
Mé co yuvaikd pov va Korunda. 


VAYA. 


Thy winding-sheet draw closer—closer still— 
Around thee. Loathsome worms do take their fj 
Upon thy brow, accursed of God. Ah! see, 
For fresher food they spring from thee to me! 
What dost thou here begirt with storm and rain, 
And terrors of the raging hurricane ? 
Why has the grave on thee released its hold ? 
Whence art thou come? What wouldest thc 
behold ?” 


Vv. 


‘ List, while I tell thee how this very night, 

Deprived alike of liberty and light, 

I stood in my dark tomb, deep undergound, 

With grave-clothes round my body tightly wound 

When suddenly I heard a screech-owl’s cries 

Shouting above, ‘ Thanasi Vaya, rise ! 

Rise quick ; for thousands of the dead below 

Have come to take thee there—there must thou go. 

And as I heard these words and heard my name, 

My bones did crack and rattle through my frame 

I strove to hide myself, in hope I might 

Deep in the tomb escape that awful sight. 

*Twas vain. I heard them shout in accents shrill 

‘Thanasi Vaya, lead us to the hill! 

Go on; fear not; no wolves our course impede; 

Lead thou the way ;—on to Gardiki lead !’ 

With maniac shouts upon me fell the dead, 

Tearing away the black earth o’er my head 

With nails and teeth; and as by inspiration 

Of some wild fury, from the desolation 

Of my lone tomb, with shrieks and laughter, bor 

Me toward that place of which they spoke before 

As through the air in rapid flight we went, 

By furious tempest’s blast the earth was rent, 

And trembling rocks and burning fields coul 
show 

The track our black cloud followed from below. 

Our grave-clothes, all inflated by the breeze, 

Bore us along like ships across the seas ; 

And as we flew, down fell our hollow bones, 

Scattered to earth and rattled ’gainst the stones. 

And as she led us on the screech-owl’s cry, 

‘Thanasi Vaya,’ rang unceasingly, 

Till of that fatal spot we came in view 

Where I with mine own hand so many slew. 

Oh! what a moment that of fear and pain! 

On me were showered the curses of the slain ; 

They gave me curdled blood ; I drank it too ;— 

Still on my lips thou see’st its dreadful hue. 

While thus on me they wrought their ruthless will, 

A voice cried out—all listened and were still— 

‘’Tis well, Ali, that we have found thee here! 

This is the entrance to thy court, Vizier.’ 

On him then rushed the dead; and I alone 

Was left, for in an instant all were gone ; 

Then stealing off, I hurried to thy side 

To rest awhile with thee, my own dear bride.” 
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ST. 
Oavdon, o &kovea, TpaBjtov Tépa. 
Méoa ord pvijud cov va was ely’ Spa. 
—Méoa ord pvijud pov yd ovvtpodid 
OérAw am’ 7d ordua cov Tpia pirid. 
—Orav cov pikave Add: kal xOua 
7HAGa o” epiaAnca Kpuda ord oTdua. 


—Tépa mepdoave xpdvot TOAAOL ..« 
Mod arijpe 7 KdAaor Kewd Td Girl. 


—Seiya kal oxidCouo 7 uypid cov maria, 
Td odmo xpéas cov mépre: KoupaTia, 
TpaBntov. pve Ta, Keiva Ta xEpta, 

"Ar thy &xduia Tous Aés x’ ely’ paxalpia. 


—Eva yuvaird wou, dtv ely’ eya 
Keivos rod aydanres Eva Kaipé ; 
M) pe orxaivera, ely 5 Oavaons. 
—eiy an’ Td patio pov, 0d ue KoAdONS. 


‘Pixver’ éxdvw Tns kal Thve maver 
Méca ord ordua Ths Ta xElAn Raver. 
Sra tpua orhbia ths Ta podx’ apxicer 
Tod th oxemdQouve vd. ta keoxi Cn. 


Thy ekeyiuywoe... 7d xpi GmAdver..- 
Méca ordv xdbppo Tns Bypia Td XdvEL..- 
Méve: ody udpuapo. Kpvos od peidt, 
Tpt{er am 7d pdBo Tov Td KaTaKAEid.. 

Sa AvKos pud(era, Tpéuer oa PUAAO... 
Sra SdxTvAa émace Td Tinto ZbAo. 


Th patpn eyAUTwoe Td GudaxrTd Tns° 
Kamvds éoBiornke am 7d wAeupd THs. 
Tére dxovornke x’ 7 KovKovBayia 

“Ekw mov épdvale—‘ Oavdon Bdyia.”— 


Z. 


Ebmva madi pov, x 7 ay) ax’ 7d Bouvd mpoBalver. 
Ebmva v dvdwpue pwrih «° H Eévn pas mpoopever. 
—Kaaf cov pepa, udva pass Aovxaces Koupare ; 


—Alyo koimaua H dboruxn, Sev Exreoa Td pdr. 
“Exere yeu, exer yerd, mpémer va cas aphow, 
Elvat waxpis 6 Spduos mov, kal wére 04 Kivhow ; 


4 


—Tiarl dey was etumvnces  Euewes povaxh gov; 
dpe, pavodAa, ord Kard Kal dds pas Thy evxXh Gov. 


—Tia 7d Kadrd mod Kduere, yd Thy eAenuootvn, 
“rvo yAukov 6 Kipios « hovxo va. cas div: 

“AAXO Kad vd. cas PxnIG oTdv Kdopo pas dev Eevpw, 
Novxra kal wépa Td CnT@ Kal dtv wropS va 7d ebpw. 


—Mdva kh prdéxia elvan Kaxh yar’ Exer katnppduia. 
—Ta rAotrn 7a eSoxiuaca, mepacay wt Ta xpdvia. 


—Méoa ord Adyko of SUaruxXor Codue Kk’ jpets cay AdKot, 


’An’ Toy Kaipd mod xdAace Td Epuo Td Tapdixt. 


—0 Buoruxid pou! & BvoTvxid! ‘O Kdopos 04 xardon! 


Ka) rowdy éuederhoave ; Td Bdéyia Td Oavdon. 

K’ éym ely’ 7} yuvaikd rov. ‘Kdyuere 1d oraupéd cas. 
Mapre AiBdu, kdpere, va didtre Tov éxOpd cas. 
Eves th vixta eumin’ 250, eordOnke oud pov... 
Zxwpéore réve, Xpioriavol, rAapre Th TUUHopd pov. 


TMépvet rd Adyo. Td madi « H pdy dvarpixidCovy, 


Kal 7d oravpé Tous kduvovtas tTpéuouv mov Thy KuTTaCour. 


VI. 


“Enough! I’ve heard thee, now, Thanasi, go; 
Thy grave awaits thee ; tis thy hour below.” 
—* But with me to my tomb for friendship’s sake 
Three kisses, dear one, from thy lips I'll 
take.”’ 
—“ No! when they threw the oil and dust on thee 
T came and kissed thy dead mouth secretly.” 
—* But many years have rolled by since that 


day ; 

The fire of hell has scorched that kiss away.” 
— T fear the wildness of thy eyes. Begone! 
Thy rotten flesh falls crumbling from the bone. 
Those hands! Go hide them, hide them from thy 

wife, 
So thin they are and sharp as blades of knife.” 
—* Not so, my friend, bethink thee, am not I 
The man thou lovedst in the days gone by ? 
Loathe not thine own Thanasi.” 

—“ Go, I pray, 

Thou art my curse! Go, from my sight, away ! 
Then with one bound he has her in his grip, 
His mouth on hers he fastens, lip on lip; 
Rending her dress in passionate despair, 
His hand he buries in her bosom bare ;— 
But now his chattering jaws in terror quake, 
Like marble stands he fixed ; cold as a snake— 
Wolf-like he howls, as aspen leaf he quivers ; 
His hand has met the Holy Cross—and shivers. 
Thus is she saved by her prized relic’s grace: 
There seems to rise a mist before her face ; 
And now she hears the screech-owl’s angry shout. 
Calling Thanasi Vaya from without. 


” 


Vit. 


** Wake, child. The dawn’s descending from the 

hill ; 

Wake! strike a light. Our guest is waiting still.’’ 
—*Good morning, stranger; art thou well 

reposed ? ”’ 

—*“T know no rest; my eyes I have not closed. 

Peace, peace be with you. Now’ tis time we part; 

Long lies the road before me—let me start.” 

—“ Why didst thou choose all night alone to bide? 

Oh, why not wake and call us to thy side? 

Go, mother, may all good attend thy way! 

Go! But for us from heaven a blessing pray.” 
—“ Yes! For your pity shown to the distressed 
May God accord to you sweet sleep and rest : 

I know no good on earth save rest from pain ; 
And day and night I seek it; but in vain.” 

— Yet poverty’s an evil fraught with scorn.” 
— Ah! wealth I’ve known. By time ’twas 

from me torn.” 

—‘ We live in misery here like wolves in a wood, 

Since fell Gardiki in her people’s blood.”’ 

—‘ Oh, sorrow! Endless woe's for me decreed. 

Can none forget Thanasi Vaya’s deed ? 

And I’m his widow. Cross yourselves, and go. 

Seek incense, burn it, to drive out your foe. 

He stood beside me here but yester eve : 

Forgive him, Christians. For my misery 
grieve.” 


Then hastes she to the forest ; while the child 
And mother stand aghast in terror wild; 
And as they watch her passing on her way, 
They cross themselves in trembling and dismay. 
Epwarp HERsert. 
AtueEns, lst October, 1869. 








THE ELECTORAL DISABILITIES OF WOMEN. 


_TueE question of women’s suffrage will in a few days again be brought 
before Parliament. The present, therefore, seems an appropriate 
time to enumerate as briefly as possible some of the principal objec- 
tions urged against it, together with what appear to be satis- 
factory answers to these objections. 

It can hardly be too often repeated that the removal of the elec- 
toral disabilities of women is not exclusively a woman’s question ; 
above all it is not one in which the interests of men and women are 
opposed. If the extension of political power to women is in accord- 
ance with reason and justice, both sexes are equally bound to support 
the claims of women to the suffrage. If it is in opposition to these, 
both sexes are equally interested in the withholding of electoral power 
from women. 

It is frequently said that women are sufficiently represented under 
the present system, and that their interests have always been jealously 
protected by the legislature. This argument must be very familiar 
to all who took part in, or remember the great reform agitation which 
preceded the Reform Bill of 1867. Those who were opposed to an 
extension of the suffrage were never weary of repeating that working 
men were quite well represented ; that there was no need to give 
them votes, for their interests were watched over with the most 
anxious solicitude by noblemen and gentlemen who knew far better 
than the artisans themselves what was good for the working classes. 
It is well known that this opinion was not shared by working men. 
They pointed to the inequality of the law relating to masters and 
servants, and to the efforts which legislation had made to sup- 
press trade sodieties. They said, “these laws are unequal and unjust, 
and they will not be amended until we have some hand in choosing 
the law-makers.” Beside this they said, “‘ we bear a large portion of 
the taxation of the country ; for every pound of tea and sugar we con- . 
sume we contribute so much to the national revenue, and in common 
justice we ought to be allowed to exercise a corresponding control 
over the national expenditure.” Every one knows that the struggle 
for an extension of the suffrage at length terminated ; all obstacles 
were surmounted, and the rights of working men to citizenship were 
fully recognised. Surely working men, and all who took their part 
in the great reform agitation, will not cast aside and repudiate the 
very arguments which they found so useful during that struggle. 
Let them apply the same arguments to the question of women’s 
suffrage. Are women sufficiently represented ? Are there no laws 
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which press unjustly on them? Is that state of the law equitable 
which renders a married woman incapable of owning or of acquiring 
property, and which allows her husband to deprive her even of her 
earnings? Is that law just which gives a married woman no legal 
right to the guardianship of her own children? If women were 
virtually represented, would they be excluded from participation in 
the great educational endowments of the country ? Would the door 
of nearly all lucrative, and, at the same time, honourable employ- 
ments be shut against them? Finally, using the very same argu- 
ment which has been so often applied to the working classes, is it 
right or just that any one should be forced to contribute to the revenue 
of the country, and, at the same time, debarred from controlling the 
national expenditure? Either this argument is good for nothing, or 
it applies to women as forcibly as it does to men. 

Another argument sometimes urged against women’s suffrage is, 
that a woman is so easily influenced, that if she had a vote it would 
practically have the same effect as giving two votes to her nearest male 
relation, or to her favourite clergyman. This is a very curious argu- 
ment ; it would be a serious thing for men as well as for women if origi- 
nality were a necessary qualification for the franchise. For instance, the 
Times exercises an extraordinary influence over the political opinions 
of thousands of people. Now it may be said, following out the argu- 
ment just quoted, the effect of giving all these people votes is only 
to multiply a million-fold the voting power of the editor of the Times, 
or the writers of the articles in that journal; therefore all people 
who take their political views from the Times ought to be precluded 
from exercising the franchise. By carrying out this principle, nearly 
every one would be disfranchised, except the great leaders of political 
thought, such as Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Bright, Mr. Mill, 
Lord Salisbury, and the editors of some of the principal papers. For 
there are very few indeed whose political opinions are not biassed by 
the views of some of these distinguished and able men. But perhaps 
this objection that women’s suffrage would only double the voting 
power of some men, can best be answered by making way for the 
next argument, viz., that women are so obstinate that if they had 
votes endless family discord would ensue. To this it may be replied 
that a vote is not an opinion but an expression of opinion, so that the 
same objection would apply to women having any opinions on poli- 
tical subjects. Under the present system women cannot be prevented 
from having political opinions, or from expressing them; they often 
even now possess political influence. This being the case, surely it 
is well that they should have every opportunity of forming just 
opinions, and that they should feel that a responsibility accompanies 
the exercise of power. It cannot be expected that women generally 
will recognise their responsibility until their power is recognised by 
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removing their electoral disabilities. Then as to the argument that 
husbands and wives of different political opinions would quarrel if 
the wives had votes, the exclusion of women from the franchise seems 
a rough and ready way of securing harmony. Suppose, for instance, 
that in order to secure conjugal harmony on religious matters, a law 
were passed to prevent all women from going to church. The advo- 
cates of such a law might say, ‘Suppose an Evangelical married a 
Roman Catholic, what disagreement it would lead to if the husband 
went off to one place of worship and the wife to another.” Asa fact, 
such marriages seldom take place; for it is recognised that women 
have a right to think for themselves on religious subjects, and there 
is therefore a strong and most reasonable feeling against marriages 
between people of opposite religious opinions. Would not the same 
feeling come into existence against marriages between people of 
opposite political parties if the political independence of women were 
recognised ? If this feeling were prevalent, I believe a higher 
harmony than is yet generally known, would gradually pervade 
domestic life. 

Let us now consider the validity of the fourth objection raised 
against the enfranchisement of women, viz., “ The ideal of domestic 
life is a miniature despotism, in which there is one supreme head, to 
whom all other members of the family are subject. This ideal would 
be destroyed if the equality of women with men were recognised by 
extending the suffrage to women.” It must be at once conceded 
that if the truth of the premise is granted, the truth of the conclusion 
must be granted also. Family despotism would receive a deadly 
blow from the extension of political power to women. But let us 
inquire how and why men—Englishmen, at least—have come to 
consider despotic national government immoral, and then let us see 
whether despotic family government differs essentially in principle 
from other despotisms. First let us inquire why despotic national 
government has’been so successfully opposed in this country, and 
why representative government has been set up in its place. It may 
be briefly said that despotic government has been got rid of in this 
country because it has been felt to interfere unwarrantably with 
individual liberty. The leaders of popular rights from the time of 
Magna Charta to this day have always insisted on the importance of 
preserving individual liberty. Why has the name “liberty” always 
had such a magic spell over men? Why has liberty been valued 
more than life itself by all those whose names make our history 
glorious? Why have our greatest poets sung the praises of liberty 
in words that will never be forgotten as long as our language lasts P 
Is it not because it has been felt, more or less strongly at all times, 
that man’s liberty is essential to the observance of man’s duty? Mr. 
Herbert Spencer has thus analysed the right of mankind to liberty. 
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He says, ‘“ If God wills man’s happiness, and man’s happiness can only 
be obtained by the exercise of his faculties, then God wills that man 
should exercise his faculties; that is, it is man’s duty to exercise his 
faculties, for duty means the fulfilment of the divine will. As God 
wills man’s happiness, that line of conduct which preduces unhappi- 
ness is contrary to His will. Either way then, we find the exercise 
of the faculties to be God’s will and man’s duty. But the fulfilment of 
this duty necessarily supposes freedom of action. Man cannot exercise 
his faculties without certain scope. He must have liberty to go and 
to come, to see, to feel, to speak, to work, to get food, raiment, 
shelter, and to provide for all the needs of his nature. He must be 
free to do everything which is directly or indirectly requisite for the 
due satisfaction of every mental and bodily want. Without this he 
cannot fulfil his duty or God’s will. He has divine authority, there- 
fore, for claiming this freedom of action. God intended him to have 
it; that is, he has a right to it. From this conclusion there seems 
no possibility of escape. Let us repeat the steps by which we arrive 
at it. God wills man’s happiness. Man’s happiness can only be 
produced by the exercise of his faculties. Then God wills that he 
should exercise his faculties. But to exercise his faculties he must 
have liberty to do all that his faculties naturally impel him to do. 
Then God wills that he should have that liberty. Therefore he has 
a right to that liberty.” The only limitation to perfect liberty of 
action is the equal liberty of all. ‘Liberty is not the right of one, 
but of al]. All are endowed with faculties. All are bound to fulfil 
the divine will by exercising them. All, therefore, must be free to 
do those things in which the exercise of them consists. That is, all 
must have rights to liberty of action. Wherefore we arrive at the 
general proposition that every one may claim the fullest liberty to 
exercise his faculties, compatible with the possession of like liberty 
by every other person.” (Social Statics.) Never has the basis of 
individual liberty been more clearly explained than in this passage. 
It proves conclusively that despotism being antagonistic to the prin- 
ciple of the “ perfect freedom of each, limited only by the like liberty 
of all,” is at variance with the divine will. How then can the ideal 
of family life be despotism, when despotism is proved to be antago- 
nistic to the divine will? If the importance of recognising the real 
basis of the rights of man has been dwelt upon at some length, it is 
not to prove that these rights exist—few in the present day deny 
that men have some rights—but to show that the “rights of women 
must stand or fall with those of men; derived as they are from the 
same authority ; involved in the same axiom; demonstrated by the 
same argument.” 

Much more could be said in defence of the assertion that despotic 
family government is very far removed from the ideal state. If 
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space permitted it could be shown that command is blighting to the 
affections, and that where anything approaching the ideal of 
domestic happiness at present exists, the subjugation of all members 
of the family to the husband and father is not enforced. But it is 
necessary to pass to the consideration of the next objection to the 
extension of political power to women, viz., that women are intel- 
lectually inferior to men. It is unnecessary to enter upon the vexed 
question whether the mental powers of men and women are equal. 
It is almost impossible from want of evidence to prove whether they 
are or not. It may be very interesting as a philosophical discussion, 
but it is quite irrelevant to the present subject—i. e., whether women 
ought to have political power. Suppose it could be proved beyond 
the slightest doubt that on the average the intellectual powers of 
women were inferior to those of men. If this were fully and satis- 
factorily established as a fact, it would not furnish the slightest 
justification for depriving women of electoral power. Suppose it 
were also proved that the intellectual powers of the inhabitants of the 
North of England are superior to those of the inhabitants of the 
South of England. It is often asserted that this is the case. Would 
any one recognise that as a reason why the inhabitants of the South 
of England should be deprived of electoral power? Would the 
people of London be willing to relinquish their right to the 
franchise if it were proved to demonstration that on the average, 
and taking them altogether, they were intellectually inferior to the 
inhabitants of Edinburgh? It is ridiculous to suggest such a 
thing, and yet this absurdity is exactly similar to what is really 
urged against allowing women to exercise the franchise. But th 
question may be looked at from another point of view. It is said 
that women, on the whole, are not the intellectual equals of men. 
Whether this is true, I neither affirm nor deny; but even the most 
ardent asserters of the inferiority of women have never yet said that 
all women are intellectually inferior to all men. Let us hear what Mr. 
Spencer has to say on this point. Granting, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that the intellect of woman is less profound than that of man, 
he adds, “ Let all this be granted, and let us now see what basis such 
an admission affords to the doctrine that the rights of women are not 
co-extensive with those of men :— 

“TT. If rights are to be meted out to the two sexes in the ratio of 
their respective amounts of intelligence, then must the same system 
be acted upon in the apportionment of rights between man and man. 

“TI. In like manner, it will follow, that as there are here and 
there women of unquestionably greater ability than the average of 
men, some women ought to have greater rights than some men. 

“III. Wherefore, instead of a certain fixed allotment of rights to 
all males, and another to all females, the hypothesis involves an 
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infinite gradation of rights, irrespective of sex entirely, and sends 
us once more in search of those unattainable desiderata—a standard, 
by which to measure capacity, and another by which to measure 
rights. Not only, however, does the theory thus fall to pieces under 
the mere process of inspection; it is absurd on the very face of it, 
when freed from the disguise of hackneyed phraseology. For what 
is it that we mean by rights? Nothing else than freedom to exercise 
the faculties. And what is the meaning of the assertion that woman 
is mentally inferior to man? Simply that her faculties are less 
powerful. What then does the dogma that because woman is 
mentally inferior to man she has less extensive rights, amount to? 
Just this, that because woman has weaker faculties than man, she 
ought not to have like liberty with him to exercise the faculties she 
has ! ” 

We will now pass to the consideration of another objection to 
women’s suffrage—that the family is woman’s proper sphere, and if 
she entered into politics she would be withdrawn from domestic 
duties. It may be mentioned in passing—it is a fact not calling for 
any special importance or regret—that there are some million or so 
of women in this country without families and without domestic 
affairs to superintend. The number of women is constantly in excess 
of the number of men, and so there must always be a certain per- 
centage of women unmarried, and who therefore have no families to 
be withdrawn from. It is all very well to tell a woman that her 
sphere is to be a wife and a mother, when there must always be a 
considerable number of -women unmarried, owing to the simple fact 
that there are more women in the world than men. But let us look 
at the case of women who are married, and see whether the objection 
that politics would withdraw them from domestic duties, is valid. It 
would be a great assistance in deciding this question to know the 
average number of hours in the year which an elector employs in 
discharging his political duties. Is an hour a week a fair estimate ? 
But surely an elector would not, unless he is engaged in some par- 
ticular work, such as superintending the registration, or as secretary 
to a political society, devote as much as an hour a week—no, nor 
half an hour a week—to duties which the franchise imposes upon him. 
Then what does this objection, that the right to vote at Parliamentary 
elections would withdraw women from domestic duties, really come 
to? Why soon it will be objected that women should not go to 
church or out for a walk, because so doing withdraws them from their 
domestic duties. It may, however, be urged that it is not merely the 
exercise of the franchise, but all that an interest in political questions 
involves—the reading of newspapers, the attending of meetings, 
and the like—that would have a mischievous influence in with- 
drawing women from their domestic duties. But surely the wife and 
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mother of a family ought to be something more than a housekeeper 
or a nurse,—how will she be able to minister to the mental wants of 
her husband and her children if she makes the care of their physical 
comforts the only object of her life? Physical comfort is not to be 
despised, but if there is no moral and intellectual sympathy between 
a husband and wife, or between a mother and her children, a perma- 
nent and life-long injury is inflicted upon them all, which no amount 
of physical comfort can in the slightest degree compensate. It is, 
however, quite erroneous to suppose that an attention to domestic 
duties and to intellectual pursuits cannot be combined. There is no 
reason why wives and mothers should not cultivate their minds, and 
at the same time give proper attention to their domestic affairs. A 
hundred instances could be given to show that the notion that a 
woman, in order to manage her house and family well, must devote 
her whole time and mind to it and do nothing else, is quite incorrect. 
It cannot, therefore, be maintained that the plea that the franchise 
would withdraw women from their domestic duties is a valid objection 
to their enfranchisement. 

We now pass to another objection—That the line must be drawn 
somewhere, and if women had votes they would soon be wanting to 
enter the House of Commons. The selection of a fit person to serve 
them in Parliament may safely be left to constituencies. At the 
present time there is no necessity to pass a law that a man wholly 
immersed in the conduct of a large business, should not offer himself 
as a candidate for a seat in Parliament; nor is it necessary to enact 
that no man of a serious constitutional delicacy should ever have a 
seat in Parliament. All these things are settled by candidates and 
constituencies without any legislative interference. As Mr. Mill very 
justly says, there is no necessity to pass laws to forbid people doing 
what they cannot do. There is no Act of Parliament needed to enact 
that none but strong-armed men should be blacksmiths. And so it 
would prove if 4ll the disabilities of women were swept away. The 
would-be witty caricatures of sickly women fainting in the House of 
Commons under the weight of their legislative responsibilities, would 
lose their brillianey and point in the cold light of stern reality. No 
constituency would deliberately choose a representative who would 
be quite incapable of serving it faithfully and well. All questions 
about who should or who should not have seats in Parliament may 
safely be left to constituencies, 

Another objection to women’s suffrage is that women do not want 
votes. Notwithstanding the obvious reply that a considerable 
number of women do want votes, and are continually petitioning 
Parliament to remove their electoral disabilities, it must be confessed 
that there is something more formidable in this objection than in 
any of the others which have been considered. Of course it makes 
no difference at all so far as abstract justice is concerned ; but still, 
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in practical politics, abstract justice does not usually weigh much 
with statesmen, unless it is accompanied by an urgent and pressing 
demand for the amelioration of the law. The existence of the Irish 
Church Establishment was as much opposed to abstract justice in 
1769 as in 1869, but disestablishment did not take place until the 
demand for it was so urgent that it could not longer be disregarded. 
The demand for the extension of the suffrage to women is daily 
growing more earnest and more general. The bill now before 
Parliament has been supported by petitions from every part of the 
kingdom, signed by many tens of thousands of men and women. In 
the presence of such facts it cannot be said that there is no demand, 
on the part of women for the suffrage. There is also this very strong 
argument, which is sometimes overlooked by those who consider that 
the suffrage should not be extended to women, because the majority 
of women do not desire to exercise electoral rights. No one pro- 
poses that women should be compelled to vote. Any woman who 
thinks that voting would be unfeminine or injurious to her health, 
would be quite at liberty to refrain from taking any part in an elec- 
tion. But it seems very unfair that those who do not wish for political 
power should be enabled to deprive those who do wish for it, of the 
right to exercise the franchise. 

The Spectator says that people who do not demand the franchise, 
would, if they had votes, use them corruptly. I have endeavoured 
to prove that the franchise is the right of all, not the privilege of a 
select few. Two hundred years ago Oliver Cromwell, writing to the 
Governor of Edinburgh Castle, said, “It will be found an unjust and 
unwise jealousy to deprive a man of his natural liberty on a sup- 
position that he might abuse it. When he doth abuse it—judge.” 

This sentence seems to indicate precisely two amendments most 
urgently required in our electoral system. In the first place, large 
classes of people are now excluded from the franchise on the sup- 
position that they might abuse it; and in the second place, large 
classes of people, who are admitted to the franchise, do abuse their 
freedom, and legislation is almost powerless to visit them with the 
swift and severe punishment they so justly merit. Surely it would 
be more in accordance with the principles usually advocated by the 
Spectator, if it used its influence in promoting such an alteration of 
the law as would facilitate the punishment not only of the bribed, but 
of the bribers, instead of indulging in what Oliver Cromwell calls the 
“unjust and unwise jealousy” of depriving people of their natural 
liberty on the supposition that they might abuse it. The Spectator 
would be the last to say that all workmen ought to be deprived of the 
right of combination, because some workmen have abused this right. 
Yet this is a case in which the abuse of power is an actual fact, not a 
possible fact, such as the abuse on the part of women of the 
suffrage. 
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Another objection sometimes urged against women’s suffrage is 
that most women are Conservatives, and that their enfranchisement 
would consequently have a reactionary influence on politics. But 
this is an objection, not so much to women’s suffrage, as to repre- 
sentative government. Do those who object to the enfranchisement 
of women, on the ground that they are usually Conservatives, think 
that all Conservatives ought to be disfranchised? Surely repre- 
sentative institutions require that all differences of opinion should 
have their due and proportionate weight in the legislature. No class 
of persons should be excluded on account of their political opinions. 
What would be thought of a Conservative who gravely asserted that 
all Dissenters should be disfranchised because they are generally 
Liberals? It would be almost dangerous even to suggest the hard 
names which such a misguided person would be called by the very 
people who oppose women’s suffrage because most women are Con- 
servatives. And yet the two cases are exactly parallel, and equally 
antagonistic to the fundamental principle of representative govern- 
ment. <A representative system which excludes half the community 
from representation surely is a farce. The question ought not to be, 
“ How will women vote if they have the franchise ?” but, “ Is repre- 
sentative government the best form of government that can be 
devised ?”” If the answer is in the affirmative, the exclusion of 
women from electoral rights can in no way be justified. 

Sometimes it is said that the indulgence and courtesy with which 
women are now treated by men, would cease if women exercised all 
the rights and privileges of citizenship. Let it be granted that 
women would no longer be treated with exceptional courtesy and 
indulgence if they had electoral power; and then let us inquire, 
what this courtesy and this indulgence really amount to. They 
certainly are not valueless, but let us see of what sort of things they 
consist. Women are usually assisted in and out of carriages; they 
take precedence’ of men in entering and leaving a room; the door 
also is frequently opened for them; they are helped first at dinner ; 
and they are always permitted to walk on the inside side of the 
pavement. Besides these there are more substantial privileges, 
such as being allowed to monopolise the seats in a room or a railway 
carriage in those cases where some of those present are obliged to 
stand. It would be unwise to underrate these little amenities of 
social life; they are very harmless, and perhaps even pleasant, in 
their way; but it must be confessed that their practical value is 
small indeed, especially if the price paid for them consists of all the 
rights and privileges of citizenship. If the courtesy of men to 
women is bought at this price, it must not be forgotten that the sale 
is compulsory, and can in no case be regarded as a free contract. 
But would women really lose all the politeness now shown to them if 
their right to the franchise were recognised? At elections it is not 
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usually the case that those who have votes are treated with the least 
consideration; but, apart from this, how would the courtesy of 
every-day life be affected by the extension of the suffrage to women ? 
Some of the mere forms of politeness, which have no practical 
value, might gradually fall into disuse; but surely true politeness, 
which is inseparably associated with real kindness of heart, would 
not suffer any decrease from the extension of the suffrage to women. 

It is sometimes said that the physique of a woman is so delicate, 
that she could not stand the excitement of political life. This argu- 
ment would be more comprehensible if women were entirely debarred 
from mixing with the outside world; but, as it is, there is nothing 
to prevent women from sharing the general excitement caused by an 
election. It is notorious some women do share it. But suppose it 
were satisfactorily proved that the health of some women would be 
injured by the excitement caused by taking part in elections, is that 
a reason why all women should be excluded from political power ? 
The health of many men is frequently injured by excessive political 
work and excitement. Instances of such cases must occur to every 
one. The illness from which Mr. Bright is now suffering, and the 
extreme exhaustion of the Prime Minister at the end of last session, 
were both, doubtless, produced by the mental strain attendant on too 
much political work. But such facts furnish no argument against 
the exercise of political power by these eminent persons. We all 
hope that the only practical result of their maladies will be to make 
them more solicitous of their own health than they have hitherto 
been. It may safely be left to the inhabitants of a free country to 
take the necessary precautions for preserving their health; and if 
any woman found that the excitement of elections endangered either 
her mind or her body, no Act of Parliament would be required to 
induce her to withdraw from political strife. 

Perhaps the objection to women’s suffrage which operates most 
powerfully with the majority of people is, that the exercise of poli- 
tical power by women is repugnant to the feelings, and quite at 
variance with a due sense of propriety. In Turkey, a woman who 
walked out with her face uncovered would be considered to have lost 
all sense of propriety; her conduct would be highly repugnant to 
the feelings of the community. In China, a woman who refused to 
pinch her feet to about a third of their natural size would be looked 
upon as entirely destitute of female refinement. We censure these 
customs as ignorant, and the feelings on which they are based as 
devoid of the sanction of reason. It is therefore clear that it is not 
enough, in order to prove the undesirability of the enfranchisement 
of women, to say that it is repugnant to the feelings. It must 
further be inquired to what feelings women’s suffrage is repugnant, 
and whether these feelings are “ necessary and eternal,” or, “ being 
the result of custom, they are changeable and evanescent.” There 
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seems to be little difficulty in proving that these feelings belong to 
the latter class. In the first place, a feeling that is necessary and 
eternal must be consistent; and the feeling of repugnance towards 
the exercise of political power by women is not consistent; for no 
one feels this repugnance towards the exercise of political power by 
the Queen. In the second place, it has been previously shown that 
the equal freedom of all is a necessary pre-requisite of the fulfilment 
of the Divine will, and that the equal freedom of a part of the 
community is destroyed if it is deprived of political power; and 
can it be asserted that the Supreme Being has implanted in man 
necessary and eternal feelings in opposition to his own will? Again: 
the state of popular feeling as to what women may and may not do 
is constantly changing in the same country, and even in the mind 
of the same individual; the feelings on this subject also differ in 
different classes of the community ; it is consequently quite impos- 
sible to say that these feelings are necessary and eternal; they are, 
therefore, the result of custom, changeable and evanescent, and are 
destined to be modified by advancing civilisation. 

It may be that a great deal of the repugnance which undoubtedly 
exists against women taking part in politics, arises from the disturb- 
ance and disorder which are too often the disgraceful characteristics 
of elections in this country. The adoption of the ballot and the 
abolition of nominations which will almost certainly take place before 
the next dissolution, will in all probability cause elections to be con- 
ducted with order and tranquillity. But the danger of women pro- 
ceeding to polling places under the present system is greatly ex- 
aggerated. This is a point on which a small amount of experience 
is worth a great deal of theorising. At the general elections of 1865 
and 1868, I went round to many of the polling places in several 
large boroughs. On most of these occasions I was accompanied only 
by a young girl, and no incident whatever took place which could 
have alarmed or annoyed any one. My experience on this point 
has always been the same, and it is corroborated by the expe- 
rience of all ladies with whom I am acquainted, who, like myself, 
have tested by personal experiment whether it is either unpleasant 
or unsafe for a woman to go to a polling place. There are surely 
few men so unmanly as wilfully to annoy a well-conducted woman 
in the discharge of what she believed to be a public duty. 

Many thousands of women have recorded their votes at the poll of 
the municipal elections. There is frequently quite as much bribery, 
drunkenness, and excitement at these elections as at the parlia- 
mentary elections, and yet I do not remember hearing of any 
instance in which a woman was subjected to insult or roughness in 
recording her vote at the municipal elections. 


Minuicent Garretr Fawcett. 














A SHORT ANSWER TO MR. MORLEY’S SHORT LETTER." 





“Surely a day is coming when it will be known again what virtue is in purity and 
continence of life ; how divine is the blush of young human cheeks ; how high, benefi- 
cent, sternly irrevocable is the duty laid on every creature in regard to these particulars. 
Well, if such a day uever come, then I perceive much else will never come! Mag- 
nanimity and depth of insight will never come; heroic purity of heart and of eye ; 
noble pious valour to amend us and the age of bronze and lacquer, how can they ever 
come ?’’—THomas CARLYLE. 





I HAVE read your letter with surprise, because I have not forgotten that ata 
meeting of the Woman’s Suffrage Society last year, you were one of the most 
eloquent supporters of their movement ; not on the narrow ground of the actual 
fitness of many intelligent women to exercise the right of citizenship, but on the 
broad ground of principle and justice. 

You told us on that occasion (I believe Iam quoting correctly the spirit, 
though not the letter of your address) that in a recent electoral contest you had 
been opposed, upon very illogical grounds, by the ignorant women of the place ; 
but that such opposition could not blind you to the fact that it is unjust that 
laws equally affecting both halves of the human race, should be framed by one 
half only. ‘ 

Is not the burden of that injustice increased when laws penally affecting one 
half of the human race only, are framed solely by the other half ? 

Another cause of surprise to me is, that, instead of devoting your well- 
known powers of logic solely to the task of convincing us that we are mistaken 
in our aim, you concentrate much intellectual energy on the easier but less 
important task of pointing out to us that we have defended our aim weakly ; 
instead of proving to us that we are in error in the special case, you reprove us 
for the manifold errors you believe we have committed in the past. 

But, to spare your space and time, let us pass over—as immaterial to the 
point at issue—the question whether the circulars which haye so much dis- 
turbed you are well or ill written. I am willing even,—if it will lessen your 
annoyance,—to admit that we have used precisely the arguments we ought not 
to have used, and avoided precisely the arguments we ought to have used. 

I will also crave your permission to leave aside the question of our past 
misdeeds towards our servants and towards ‘‘ women who have once gone 
wrong.” If it can be shown that we are right in our belief that a great injury 
is done to our unhappy and degraded sisters by the Contagious Diseases Acts, 
that fact will be none the less true because we may have been habitually 
wrong in the government of our homes. The school-boy argument of “‘ you’re 
another” is neither very logical nor very impressive at any time, and it is 
altogether unsuited to a subject so sad and grave as the one we have to treat.? 

The only really serious question between us is, whether the Contagious 
Diseases Acts are beneficial or injurious to the Nation. 

(1) See Fortnightly Review for March. 

(2) Since I wrote the above, it has been suggested to me that there is nothing in your 
letter to show that you intended to include the ladies of the committee in your reproof ; 
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You, in common with the rest of our opponents (doubtless on account of the 
“‘ weakness” and ‘‘windiness” of our language), have entirely misconceived 
the meaning of our agitation for the repeal of these Acts. 

You tell us that we seek ‘‘to resist a humane and expedient measure for 
lessening disease.” 

We answer that our opposition to the Acts is based upon the conviction that 
they are neither humane nor expedient. 

You tell us that ‘‘the most competent persons are of opinion that the effect 
of such regulations is to check disease.” 

We answer that Dr. Balfour of the War Office; Mr. Simon, Medical Officer 
to the Privy Council; Dr. Burnays, Lecturer on Physiology at King’s College ; 
Dr. Stallard, of the Lancet; Dr. Druit, of the Medical Times and Gazette; Dr. 
Chapman, author of the exhaustive article on Prostitution in the Westminster 
Review ; Dr. Drysdale, Dr. Bell Taylor, Dr. Webster, Mr. Holmes Coote of 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, &c., &c., are all of them ‘‘ competent persons.” 

We answer that the fifty medical men of Nottingham, whose ‘‘ minute and 
erudite protest upon medical grounds extremely difficult to answer” is 
referred to in the forcible article against the Acts in the Daily Telegraph of the 
15th March, are also ‘‘ competent persons.” 

We answer that we have carefully studied the evidence of the first of the 
gentlemen I have named before the Parliamentary Committee, and the Official 
Report of the second, that we have heard and read the spoken! and written 
protests of all the uthers ; and that all these authorities confirm our view that 
the ulterior effect of such regulations is not to check disease, but to diffuse it 
over a wider area, and for reasons which they give in detail, to render it ulti- 
mately more difficult of extirpation. 

The medical profession, so far as it has spoken at all, is, to say the least, 
divided in opinion on the subject; and of the five medical papers published in 
London, three are against the Acts, one is wavering, and only one is in fayour 
of them. 

You say, ‘‘It is somewhat of a paradox for the Ladies’ Association out of 
compassion” (for prostitutes) ‘‘ to suppress the tending of the sick.” 

We answer that, in the very circular which has so grievously troubled you, 
we declare our conviction that ‘‘ comprehensive remedial* mseasures are urgently 
called for, to which it will be necessary to direct public attention, so soon as the 
existing Acts are repealed ;” and, indeed, one of the practical grounds upon 
which we seck the repeal of the existing Acts is, our belief that they stand in 
the way of all largely ‘‘ humane and expedient measures” for the permanent 
‘lessening of disease.” 

But what appears most to disturb your equanimity is our declaration that 
‘* even if these Acts were proved capable of stopping the ravages of disease, we 
should still declare them worthy of our strongest reprobation.” 


but I think I am right in supposing that we are included in the blame; for to tell us 
that although we are serious-minded and benevolent in our daily lives, some other ladies 
are frivolous and ungentle, would, obviously, have no bearing on the subject in question. 

(1) At the recent meetings on the subject held in the rooms of the Social Science 
Association. 

(2) Some of the remedial measures suggested by ourable and distinguished opponent, 
Mr. Acton, in his work on Prostitution, appear to us admirable. We hope to profit by 
them in our efforts “for the lessening of disease”’ so soon as these Acts are repealed. 
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I could hardly understand the indignation to which you are moved by this 
sentence, did I not recognise its source in a foregone conclusion in your own 
mind, derived from the language of our opponents; who invariably beg the 
whole question by assuming that their method of ‘‘ stopping the ravages of 
disease” is the sole method ; and also invariably assume that, because we oppose 
their method, we do not desire to stop the ravages of disease. 

I think I am justified in believing you to be influenced by this foregone con- 
clusion, because you add, further on, that ‘‘ to sacrifice the health and vigour 
of unborn creatures to the rights of harlotry to spread disease without inter- 
Jerence, is a doubtful contribution to the progress of the race.”” Surely, without 
the bias produced by some such foregone conclusion, one so logically-minded as 
yourself would hardly assume that because we deprecate this method of inter- 
ference—being convinced by the evidence of the ‘‘ competent persons” I have 
quoted that the apparent immediate sanatory benefit produced by the Acts is 
illusory, and that their ulterior effect would be injurious—we are therefore 
opposed to all interference whatsoever. 

Suppose two surgeons to be called in to consult upon the method of curing a 
diseased limb. The first declares amputation to be necessary; the second 
declares that judicious medical treatment will cure the sore and save the limb:— 
Would the first surgeon be justified in accusing the second of “resisting a 
humane and expedient measure for lessening disease ? ” 

Suppose the second surgeon were to say that, ‘‘ even though it were proved” 
that amputation ‘“ would stop the ravages of disease,” he should still declare 
the method j‘‘ worthy of his strongest reprobation ;” basing that reprobation 
on his conviction that the ravages of disease might be stopped without con- 
demning the patient to lose his limb:—Would the first surgeon be justified 
in accusing the second of ‘‘ refusing to mitigate the sufferings of the poor 
wretch ?” 

Suppose the friends of the patient should desire to try the curative method 
suggested by the second surgeon; being convinced by his arguments that 
amputation was not the sole method of stopping the ravages of disease :— 
Would the first surgeon be justified in accusing them of ‘“‘sacrificing the 
health and vigour” of the patient ‘‘ without interference,” simply because 
their method of interference differed from his own ? or in telling them that it 
was ‘‘ something of a paradox for them, out of compassion” for a diseased limb 
‘* to suppress the tending of the sick,” because they desired to tend the sick on 
a plan that differed from his own ? 

Now as to what you say of punishment. You tell us that ‘ people insist on 
shutting their eyes to the existence among us of masses of men and women 
who are virtually in the condition of barbarians, and whose practices can only 
be repressed by the same wisely coercive methods which have always been 
essential to raise a barbarous community into a civilised state.” 

I doubt the expediency of such methods in the present case; but surely if 
any are deserving of punishment for sexual license or depravity, it is not the 
wretched prostitutes whose position deprives them of all power of choice 
among the companions of their “‘ practices;” but the married frequenters of 
brothels, who are the immediate and active agents in spreading disease to their 
innocent wives and children. Who has given them the “ right of spreading 
disease without interference ? ” 
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Miss Garrett! tells us that the injustice of applying these measures to women 
only, is merely apparent ; because there is ‘‘ no parallel class” of male sinners. 
Dr. Webster, at the late meeting of the Social Science Association, answered 
this objection in part, by remindizg us that in the military and naval stations, 
there is a scarcely-to-be-mentioned class of men, far more degraded than the 
prostitutes upon whose degradation they live—‘‘ barbarians, whose practices” 
it has not been thought necessary ‘‘ wisely to repress by coercion.” 

Are not brothel-keepers a class? Yet, so far from wisely coercing them into 
civilisation, our opponents are quite eloquent upon the improved cleanliness 
and decency (!) of these barbarians. 

No class of criminals was ever yet known to classify itself, in order to 
facilitate penal legislation ; but, if desirable, nothing could be easier than for the 
Government to employ the same detectives in plain clothes, who now watch 
over and entrap the women, to watch over and entrap the male frequenters of 
brothels (who are well known to them), and to classify them at once. God 
ferbid that I should advocate such a system; but those who consider it just 
and wise to apply it to the weak, should be the first to recommend its extension 
to the strong. 

I have dwelt thus far on the tragic aspect of this matter. It has also its 
grimly comic side. Our opponents tell us that provision is made by these 
measures for the reformation of the women, ‘‘as far as is consistent with the 
spirit and intentions of the Acts,” and they quote with satisfaction the evidence 
of certain chaplains, and amongst others the chaplain to the hospital at Chatham, 
who, when asked ‘‘ whether any other way would be so effectual with a view 
to the reformation of the women, as the mode under this Act, of committing 
them to to the hospital,” answers, ‘‘ No; I cannot see that any other plan could 
be devised ;” and goes on to explain this by saying, ‘‘ because we have no other 
means of coming in contact with the women than by meeting them at the 
hospital !” 

If the subject were not too sad and serious for laughter, there would be 
something irresistibly farcical in the spectacle of these Christian shepherds, 
who cannot devise any other method of coming in contact with the erring sheep 
among their flocks than their imprisonment in Lock hospitals by the police! 
One could fancy one’s self listening to Mephistophiles, performing the part of 
Tartuffe, with embellishments of his own invention. 

Another painfully ludicrous aspect of the matter is the declaration repeatedly 
made by the framers and supporters of the measure, that ‘‘it is popular with 
the women ;” they come “ willingly” (why then enforce their compliance by 
penal laws ?) to enjoy the benefits of this ‘‘ humane and expedient measure.” 
Yet all our opponents with one voice declare that this beneficent measure can- 
not be applied to men, because ‘‘ they would not submit to it.” 

Strange and unique instance of masculine abnegation ! 

Suppose a case ; I admit it to be a quasi-impossible one; but let us, for the 
sake of illustration, suppose a Board of Guardians to introduce a really humane 


(1) If you had not spoken approvingly of Miss Garrett’s letter, I should willingly have 
abstained from all allusion to a lady who can publicly advocate these Acts on the ground 
that they prevent her sister women from returning to the trade of prostitution “ Jong 
before they are in a fit condition to do so.” 1 am glad to believe the opinion unique, that 
any condition of bodily health can render women jit for prostitution. 
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and expedient measure for lessening disease and suffering in the workhouse of 
their parish, and to try the effect of plentiful and wholesome food, clean beds, 
excellent ventilation, and, above all, first-rate medical attendance, with tender 
and gentle nursing :—Can you conceive that they would find it impossible to 
carry out the measure on any but female paupers, because the manly pride of 
the males would not submit to it? Can you conceive that the female paupers 
would require to be alternately driven or entrapped into these ideal workhouses 
by the police ? To my poor mind it seems likely that there would be such a rush 
of males to enter them, that if the police were required at all, it would be to 
allow some few poor women a chance. 

Prostitution is, you say, ‘‘ a fact of which we are bound to take cognizance.” 

Granted ; but that cognizance must be wise, just, and consistent. What 
should we say of a father who helplessly declared to us: ‘‘ My son has acquired 
such a vile habit of drunkenness, that I am obliged to go to an enormous 
expense in order to provide him with specially chosen and medicated wines, so 
that his constitution (and, consequently, that of his innocent offspring) may 
suffer as little as is compatible with that habit?’ Should we not advise him 
first to put every obstacle in the way of such excess, and then seriously and 
earnestly to endeavour to teach his son the duty of temperance and self-control ; 
assuring him that when the young man had once acquired the self-respect and 
true dignity of manhood, it would no longer be necessary to watch over him 
like a greedy child. 

We have been accustomed to cherish.the ‘‘ weak and windy ” notion that it is 
the first duty of a constitutional Government to represent the moral force of the 
nation, and to instruct as well as restrain the people, by giving them good and 
sufficient moral reasons for every penal law. 

Now if—as many of the supporters of these Acts affirm—prostitution is a 
necessity, in order to avert the greater suffering and evil that would arise from 
continence, then it cannot be a sin; and it would be well for us all that our 
rulers should make up their minds which they believe it to be, and give the 
weak and illogical of the ruled a reason for the license allowed or the coercion 
enforced. They might be mistaken in their decision, for even our legislators 
are human; but if they were to state their belief openly, and act up to it con- 
sistently, they would not be absurd. 

If they believe prostitution to be a necessity, it is their duty to afford the 
tenderest care, encouragement and shelter, as well as the best medical aid, to 
the victims sacrificed to the cause of national health ; so as to render their loath- 
some duties (!) less painful and less dangerous. 

If they believe prostitution to be a sin, it is their duty seriously to exert the 
moral and physical force at their command to restrain the ‘‘ barbarians” of 
both sexes, ‘‘ whose practices can only be repressed by the same wisely coercive 
methods which have always been essential to raise a barbarous community to a civi- 
lised state.” 

There is no rational or moral middle course. 

Our rulers have attempted to rush into health, precisely as the nation has 
rushed into disease—lightly, inconsiderately, and brutally : influenced by alarm 
at the physical misery resulting from the actual condition of things; but with 
no distinct decisive aim in view, and no thought of the future result upon the 
morality of the nation, which can never safely be forgotten in legislation. 
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Their primary object has been, not to secure a gradual, lasting, honourable 
advance from brutal license towards rational morality, for the well-being of the 
whole nation; but to maintain the present degraded state of things at less 
expense of suffering to the stronger half of the community. 

‘‘ For the temporary realities of the hour, our legislators have forgotten the 
eternal reality of justice. The temporary advantage will cease, and the diffi- 
culty of returning into the path of justice will be increased by the moral 
deterioration inevitable whenever principle has been abandoned for expediency.” 
Human law itself—the compulsion of individuals by the force of society-—is, 
when not sanctified by a principle, a crime. The police, when they are not the 
instruments of the moral force of the nation, are degraded into the dangerous 
hireling tools of the tyranny of the strong over the weak. 

What is wanted in the present case, is not a temporary material guarantee 
against one of the evils of prostitution ; it is the gradual creation of permanent 
moral and material guarantees against both the physical evils and the moral 
causes of prostitution ; and we have no right to declare this impossible until we 
have earnestly and faithfully endeavoured to achieve it. 

‘However fatal to the lifeblood of the State are the physical disorders 
following in the wake of prostitution, infinitely more fatal is the league which 
a State, by publicly discountenancing the disease and not the acts which bring 
it about, makes with prostitution itself.” 

Assuming, therefore (what we do not belicve), that these Acts are immediately 
beneficial in ‘‘ stopping the ravages of disease,”’ we repeat that we still ‘‘declare 
them worthy of our strongest reprobation,” because we are profoundly con- 
vinced that the result of educating the rising generation in the belief that not 
immorality, but the disease consequent on immorality, is obnoxious to the 
State, would be so debasing as ultimately to lead to more extended, degraded, 
and injurious forms of sexual vice; and that the Acts would, consequently, 
fail to permanently secure even the physical benefit for which higher aims have 
been overlooked; proving once again the truth which the largest-minded 
politicians haye long preached in vain,—that injustice is always, in the long 
run, inexpedient. 

We ought never to lose sight of the demoralising effect produced upon the 
young by the maintenance of a Pariah class in the heart of the community. 
The greatest Continental thinker of our day has wisely said, ‘‘ The Spartans 
diverted education from its true aim, and condemned their republic irrevocably 
to death, on the day when, to teach their children temperance, they showed 
them the spectacle of a drunken Helot.” 

Logic and justice are twin-sisters. You remind us that the sufferers aro 
human beings. We answer that mankind is one, and whatever temporary 
beneficial results (in this case unproven) may result from neglect of justice, it 


is—thank God !—morally and physically impossible to benefit humanity by the 
degradation of a single individual. 


. “Homo sum; humani nihil a me alienum puto.” 


E. A. VENTURI, 
Member of the London Committee of the Ladies’ National Association 
for the Repeal of the Contagious Diseases: Acts. 


(1) Professor Sheldon Amos. 

















CRITICAL NOTICES. 
SOME BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


On Labour. By W.T. Tuornton. Second Edition. Macmillan. lis. 


Tr is worth while to call attention to the appearance of a second edition of this 
valuable book, because Mr. Thornton has added a considerable quantity of new 
matter; partly controversial, dealing very instructively with some of the various 
criticisms which the positions of the first edition suggested, and partly descrip- 
tive, as the supplementary chapter, for instance, on Co-operative Progress and 
Prospects. 


The Mythology of the Aryan Nations. By G. W. Cox, M.A. Two vols. 
Longman. 28s. 


A LEARNED and elaborate contribution to the science of comparative mythology. 
Besides very ample illustrations of the resemblance or identity between the 
myths of the Aryan nations, the author claims the discovery and proof of the 
facts that ‘‘the epic poems of the Aryan nations are simply different versions 
of one and the same story; and that this story has its origin in the phenomena 
of the natural world, and the course of the day and the year.” The mass of 
information which the writer has collected is thus arranged with a view, first, 
to the identification of the Aryan poems and stories; and, second, to the 
establishment of their physical origin. Mr. Cox is as resolute an enemy as 
Sir Cornewall Lewis himself to arbitrary and unverified theory, and the pecu- 
liarity of his method is a careful and full statement of facts, and the evidence 
they furnish. 


The Austro-Hungarian Empire and the Policy of Count Beust. By an 
ENGLISHMAN. Chapman and Hall. 9s. 


An authentic account of the policy of the Austrian Government since the 
catastrophe of 1866, and the subsequent accession to power of Count Beust. 
The writer quotes chapter and verse of dispatches, statistical tables, and so 
forth, and is evidently thoroughly well-informed. His view is eminently 
favourable to the policy of which Count Beust has been the criginator and 


guide. 
The Morning Lana. By Epwarp Dicey. Two vols. Macmillan. 16s. 


Mr. Dicey went to the East as special correspondent for an important daily 
paper on the occasion of the opening of the Suez Canal, and these two volumes 
are his letters reprinted. Turkey, Egypt, and the Holy Land are included 
under his title, and he tells us what he saw in an exceptionally sensible, in- 
structive, and entertaining manner. He has travelled too far in his life not to 
be free from the preposterous affectations and random enthusiasm of the novice 
in travelling. There is probably no book about the East which reproduces so 
faithfully and naturally as Mr. Dicey’s book does, the impression which an 
intelligent and reflective traveller is most likely to receive on his first visit. 
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Reconnoitring in Abyssinia. By CoLonEL H. Sr. Cian WiLkins, R.E. Smith, 
Elder, & Co. 18s. 

An account of the operations of the Reconnoitring Party which preceded the 
Abyssinian Expedition properly so called. The reconnoitring force was at 
work during October and November, 1867, the main body of the expeditionary 
force disembarking in the December and January following. Colonel Wilkins 
was the commanding Engineer of the expedition. The volume is illustrated by 
ten coloured views. It will probably be more interesting to those who took 
part in the expedition than to the general public. 


The Courtly Poets from Raleigh to Montrose. Edited by Rev. J. Hannay, 
Warden of Trinity College, Glenalmond. Bell and Daldy. 4s. 

THE principal feature in this little volume is the resuscitation of Sir Walter 

Raleigh’s poetry, a task to which the editor has devoted special attention. The 

second part is given to Sir Henry Wotton. In the third are specimens of other 

Courtly Poets from 1540 to 1650, including Wyatt, Lord Vaux, Edward, Earl of 

Oxford, Dyer, the Earl of Essex, and the Marquis of Montrose. 


History of Europe during the French Revolution. By PRoFEssoR VON SYBEL. 
Translated by WALTER C. Perry. Vols. III. and IV. Murray. 24s. 
THE two concluding volumes of the English translation. The whole history 
covers the period from ’89 to the Thirteenth Vendémiaire, and the second 
volume concluded with the death of the King. The third volume opens in 
February, ’93, with the first Committee of Public Safety, and includes the 
Terror, and the victorious campaigns in Belgium. The fourth volume opens 
with Robespierre and the Ninth Thermidor, and contains very full details of 
the third Partition of Poland and of the Treaty of Basle, as well as of the first 

epoch in the history of the Convention. 


The State, the Poor, and the Country. By R. H. Parrerson. W. Blackwood 
and Sons. 
A REPRINT of the concluding chapter of a more important work by the same 
author, published two years ago. The measures which Mr. Patterson thought 
desirable in ’67 seem to him better worth attentién now than ever, because of 
the prevailing depression of trade, and its attending circumstances. The 
writer’s leading idea is the employment of the poor upon public works, such as 
the reclamation of waste lands, sewage, the construction of railways in Ireland ; 


and one of the chief means which he points out is the granting of State loans 
to co-operative industrial associations. 


A Historical Account of the Neutrality of Great Britain during the American 
Civil War. By PROFESSOR MOUNTAGUE BERNARD. Longmans. 16s. 
THIS important volume opens with an account of the causes and earlier circum- 
stances of the war, and the declaration of their neutrality by the European 
Powers, and the subsequent complaints of the United States Government. 
Then we have the history of the 7'rent, the blockade, the Confederate ships in 
neutral ports, the Alabama and the cruisers, the progress and end of the war, 
and the last negotiations with Mr. Reverdy Johnson. The writer discusses 


these various points from the view of International Law, and with great candour 
as well as juristic ability. 








